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country will agree with the truism that the vast 

field of marketing is in a continuous flux and flow. 
Nothing remains fixed. And, in these endless upheavals, 
wholesaling has undergone many important changes. 
The wholesaler of fifteen years ago, say before the 
World War, has nearly disappeared in the competition 
brought upon his “old time’”’ methods by specialty whole- 


‘ NYONE engaged in distributing merchandise in this 





‘ia salers, local and district and national wholesalers, “gyp” 
inal jobbers, and a host of brokers and self-styled “jobbers.” 
ones Within the past decade, too, many new types of whole- 
laze, salers have made their appearance in the field, each of 
n in which holds a threat against the very existence of the 
ised older establishments. 
,000 These newcomers have evolved partly as a result of 
) on competition, but the chief explanation of their emer- 
ss gence lies in radical changes that have come to retail- 
ac- . 6 ° 
the ing methods and policies. These changes have required, 
or at least furnished an excuse for, newer types of job- 
' bing. 
; Of these newer types the more important are: manu- 
facturing wholesalers, semi-jobbers, cooperative whole- 
‘re. I salers, merchandise brokers of many kinds, catalog and 
ged mail-order jobbers, drop-shipment or “parlor” whole- 
ire- salers, wagon jobbers, cash-and-carry or “one-man” job- 
ken bers, branch-house wholesalers, and chain jobbers. 
en- The chain jobbers have resulted from consolidations 





and mergers in the field of wholesaling. Most of them 
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sprung up in those merger-mad years of 1927-1929, al- 
though as early as three years before 1927 the trend had 
appeared in wholesaling. 

The mergers, as a rule, took two forms. First of these 
was the swallowing up of a jobbing house in a city by 
another in the same place, because, with changed con- 
ditions in business, both found it impossible to make 
profits and they solved their local competition through 
the simple device of one of them quitting in favor of the 
other. Consolidations of this sort were most frequently 
in drygoods and notions, in which trades these mergers 
foreshadowed a yet greater development. For, follow- 
ing the wake of fewer jobbing houses, came quickly the 
near-disappearance of all jobbing, so that, today, job- 
bing for these lines has shrunken to a mere fraction of 
what it was ten years ago. This same first stage was 
apparent in other lines as well, particularly with hard- 
ware and automotive supplies, and only a bit less notice- 
ably with cordage and ship supplies. 

The second form of jobbing merger was more nearly 
what we think of as a “merger.” Some financial house 
would bring together a string of wholesale houses in any 
trade, one in each principal city across the country, and 
weave them into a chain. Not one of these chains was 
courageous enough to attempt to cover each of the 683 
marketing centers of the United States, but a number 
of them made connections in twenty to fifty principal 


cities. 
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HESE chains of wholesalers were 

frankly patterned after the familiar 
chain-store of the retail type. 

Their promoters told the public— 
largely for the purpose of enticing their 
investment in the issues of stock and 
notes—that the gigantic buying power 
resulting from these mergers would ex- 
ceed that of any competitor, including 
even the largest of the chain-store 
groups. They assured us that it would 
be possible to purchase the entire out- 
put of many manufacturing plants and 
thus obtain substantial concessions in 
the price. These chains, furthermore, 
would establish and maintain their own 
offices in foreign countries for buying 
products of the whole world and then 
importing them to this country without 
intervention of a single intermediary or 
middleman. They also vaguely prom- 
ised to engage in manufacturing them- 
selves, chiefly for production of private 
prands with their wider margin of profit 
and also with the veiled suggestion that 
by having factories of their own the 
mergers could force lower prices from 
makers of trade-marked and patented 
commodities. 

There were, too, rather loud announce- 
ments of the economies of uniform ac- 
counting, centralized administration and 
simplified selling. It was held out that 
by eliminating rivalries of jobbing 
houses, in selling to retailers, the ex- 
pense of handling goods would go down 
and the volume of sales go up. And, 
finally, the merged wholesalers could _in- 
troduce private brands simultaneously 
over the whole country and could launch 
advertising campaigns on an extensive 
basis that had not previously been pos- 
sible. 


Chains in All Trades 


HE McKesson & Robbins sort of 
- chain is not by any means alone in 
our wholesaling. As early as 1924 or 
1925 seven wholesalers of electrical 
goods (in Columbus, Evansville, Indian- 
apolis, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
Detroit) consolidated themselves into the 
Lake States General Electric Supplies 
Co. As the name implies, these con- 
cerns were distributors principally of 
the products of General Electric. 

So perfectly did their chain fit the 
trend of the times that membership grew 
into 32 cities by the year 1927, and the 
whole chain was taken over by Gen- 
eral Electric itself. Not to be outdone 
by a rival, Western Electric for its tele- 
hone equipment and other electrical 
products consolidated its jobbing outlets, 
and, within a few years, organized the 
Graybar Electric Co., which now con- 
trols more than 70 jobbing houses for 
electrical goods. Westinghouse, too, has 
followed. This corporation is at the pres- 
ent time (spring of 1931) drastically 
reorganizing and _ consolidating into 








closer working efficiency its entire chain 
of jobbing outlets. 

Independently of these great manu- 
facturers, moreover, we have a dozen 
chains of jobbers of electrical equipment 
handling the output of independent 
manufacturers of motors and fans, vac- 
uum sweepers and washing machines, 
and the thousands of items belonging 
to this line. 

So runs the story for one commodity: 
electrical equipment. 

A similar history is in the making 
for drugs and foods, for hardware and 
automotive equipment, for paper and 
paper products, for shoes and bakers’ 
supplies and cleaners’ supplies, for lum- 
ber and building supplies, for feed and 
farm implements and poultry supplies. 

In all probability others have ap- 
peared, for which we have no definite 
record. 

The trend, therefore, is undeniable. 

Wholesalers have adopted the princi- 
ple of the chain store; or, as one attor- 
ney put the case before the Federal 
Trade Commission, “all merchandising 
in America is becoming more and more 
thoroughly chainized.” 


Cannot Sell All Retailers 


ESPITE, however, their best efforts, 
these chains of jobbers are not able 
to sell goods to all retailers. 

Every wholesaler has found this con- 
dition. No matter how large the house 
and how complete the stock of merchan- 
dise on hand, no matter how small the 
house and how intimate its personal 
touch with the trade, no wholesaler has 
found it possible to hold all (or even 
a fair share) of the business of every 
retailer in his market. There are many 
gaps in the coverage of any market 
through any wholesaler. 

Possibly the reason is best explained 
by running your eye once more over the 
first three paragraphs in this article in 
which were mentioned the newer types 
of jobbers: each type of jobber points 
to a slightly differing sort of jobbing ser- 
vice, a differing credit method, and each 
has its own personnel of salesmen. The 
salesman’s personality and intimate ac- 
quaintance count probably for more in 
selling for a jobber than in any other 
form of selling. Nor has the chain of 
jobbers been able to overcome the rec- 
ognized weakness of wholesaling: it is 
not possible for any single jobber to 
sell goods to all retailers. 

There are, too, certain users of goods 
who refuse to buy through any whole- 
saler; and, when that wholesaler merges 
himself into a chain, these customers re- 
fuse more than ever to have dealings. 
Chief of these are the big department 
stores, the chain stores, and large re- 
tailers. They claim the right to buy 
from the manufacturer direct, without 
intervention of any middleman. Hence 
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Its Economic Relation 


to Public Warehousing 


the chain jobbers have found many gaps 
in their selling—gaps such as always 
existed with wholesaling, but which have 
become more pronounced now that chains 
of jobbers have appeared. 

In every city, for another difficulty, 
some important retailer holds off. 

A few big retailers, and many others 
who are financially strong, have a pol- 
icy of standing on their own feet. They 
are independent financially because they 
are rich; they are independent in their 
actions because they have stood for “be- 
ing different” in the local market. These 
retailers have refused to sell out to 
chains; they hold aloof from buying 
syndicates and mutuals; they will not 
tie themselves up to any single whole- 
saler. Often such a retailer is so “shy” 
of the idea of a merger, and is so fear- 
ful of becoming enmeshed in a chain, 
that he cuts loose from his old jobbing 
connection if that jobber joins a job- 
bing chain! A retailer of this sort will 
insist on maintaining his independence 
—cost what it may. He cannot endure 
the bare thought of submerging his in- 
dependence and his personality into any 
national organization. 

Every city boasts such retailing con- 
cerns. Large cities have many of them; 
even towns of the county-seat variety 
have them. And, in this connection, it 
is well to remember that this country, 
without considering our Canadian neigh- 
bor, has, 1,400 cities, 3,069 county seats 
and 8,073 towns; so that, when we re- 
member all these circumstances, it be- 
comes rather clear why no chain of 
jobbers can control all the merchandise 
that goes to retailers. 

For reasons such as these, the job- 
bing chains have disappointed the high 
hopes of their promoters. They trans- 
act, of course, a vast volume of business; 
but they never have, and probably never 
can, control all our retailing. They 
make an imposing total of goods sold 
at wholesale; yet they handle far less 
than a half of what retailers buy for 
stock. 


Jobber and Manufacturer 


EVERTHELESS, the chain jobber 

is the largest single jobbing unit. 
Much like the chain stores, they bring 
to the manufacturer the largest single 
outlet for his goods—the largest single 
one, but yet far under a control of all 
our marketing. 

Posing, then, as the leading outlet for 
goods, the chain jobber offers some things 
to the manufacturer that have great 
appeal. 

One is cooperative advertising in each 
marketing center where a member- 
wholesaler is found. By carefully tim- 
ing the newspaper copy to the selling 
effort, the wholesaler can effectively push 
the goods; and, by the whole chain work- 
ing simultaneously, the manufacturer is 
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gaps able to purchase a nation-wide promo- dear public is allowed to conclude that culties about a certain product. The 
ways tion of his product. such is the case. inquiry comes from the A. B. C. Whole- 
have For another thing, of similar impor- “Effective, isn’t it?” grinned the pro-_ sale Co., which, once upon a time, often 
hains tance, the chain makes a contract with moter of one such jobbing chain as he’ turned accounts over to the warehouse- 
a manufacturer for all member-whole- talked with me. “Nothing like brick man. 
ulty, salers to push window display, or coun- and steel to make people believe you Naturally, the warehouseman tells the 
ter display, for the product during the are growing!” whole story by telephone, and, not until 
thers same week or the same fortnight. Or, Yet, when one studies the annual state- a few weeks later, does he learn the im- 
pol- the same thing may be done in putting ments of these jobbing chains, he is sur- port of what he has told. 
They over a “deal” with retailers for special prised to learn that they have not done For, in due time, his warehouse fore- 
they stocking of the goods, stocking of a side- very much more volume than the com- man reports that a certain manufacturer 
the v line specialty, a new product, moving bined totals of their members before has withdrawn all his stock and has not 
: be- into consumption the last of an old merging. The increases range from 5 to replaced it. A letter to the manufac- 
hese model, ete. 8 per cent; the largest I know is 14 turer warns him of the apparent over- 
L to All these services are real advantages per cent. Several of the chains have sight, telling that the stock is too low 
ying &§ to the manufacturer. So real are they, done less volume, both in dollars and in for current demands, ete. 
net & in fact, that some of the jobbing chains tonnage. When the reply comes, the truth is 
10le- 4 do what the chain stores do. They fight Why, then, double the warehousing known. With many expressions of re- 
shy ; for additional concessions in the price, capacities? Surely, 100 per cent in new” gret, the manufacturer confesses that 
ear- either because they are able to do these’ buildings is not required for 10-15 per the account is out forever. It has gone 
ae ae things or because their refusal to han- cent increase of sales. to the A. B. C. Wholesale Co. 
ee dle the goods would deprive the manu- Why? One warehouse in Cleveland lost eight 
job- : facturer of a goodly share of the mar- The answer is obvious: these chain accounts in this manner within a single 
will ket. By many devious ways of argu- jobbers are going into the warehouse year (1928); one in Los Angeles lost 
ae 2 ment the jobbing chains make it plain business! two over that number the same year; a 
lure 2 that, unless they handle the product, As each storage is completed, the Twin City warehouse lost “over a dozen” 
—e the maker is throwing away a big out- in 1930; and during 1930 two other 
— let; therefore, in order to profit from the Cleveland warehouses saw a total of 
2 jobbing connection, the manufacturer seven national accounts go out. 
. di ought to allow additional discounts. This Next Month From the jobber’s side I have been 
ety Suey adr te ts. Sally Qhapetend theeed es “Se "Canute ame ieiay nammaniadiaiaes 
: y disguised threa tion” article in the July More t an forty manu acturers store 
Sia that, if he does not accede and grant issue will outline the scope their stocks with us. 
ed the discount, the jobbing chain will stock and activities of the banking “We get them to shoot their factory 
zh- a competing product or turn to a pri- relations committee of the surpluses to our members’ storages; we 
ats vate brand. merchandise division of the charge them less than the public fellows 
7 ae So effective is this overhanging peril American Warehousemen’s did; when the goods go out of store, we 
bee that manufacturers flock to the jobbing Association. =— save them the handling charge, because 
ot &§ chains, eager to agree to anything that In this coming text the we shove the cases right through the 
_ will bring juicy orders. on ne puntenenedieer will — house to our trucks.” (This from a 
? y find suggestions for in- eens dens ‘eaten ichher in Mew York) 
b- FF Warchousing creasing the profitableness of ap 7 ac mains J ee oe 
# his accounts. Our members aim to get enough stor- 
gh x N their endeavor to seize all possible ages from the manufacturers to carry 
of . earnings, the jobbing chains go one _ the interest and taxes on the building; 
Kl i step further. They compel manufactur- their own storing then costs nothing.” 
—_~ ers to warehouse stocks with their mem- member-wholesaler “invites” all the (From another buyer in New York). 
‘y &F bership. manufacturers whose goods he handles “We make nearly $6,000 a month from 
Id g This is a procedure hardly known to’ to warehouse spot stocks with the job- our warehouse, over the cost to main- 
= : the individual wholesaler of recent ber. Nor is the “invitation” purely for- tain it and carry its overhead.” (From 
al : years. Instances have been rare, in- mal and then dropped after the first the treasurer of a chain jobber in Los 
i deed, where the jobber had the space mailing. Not with a chain organization! Angeles). 
€ to spare for more stock than his own, Next time that manufacturers’ vice- “Warehousing the goods is the softest 
- ‘ and yet rarer where he solicited the president or general sales manager calls profits we make; it helps the manufac- 
t : stock of a manufacturer on a storage on the chain jobbers’ buyer in the New _ turer to save something; it saves us a 
e f basis. York office, the “Invitation” is pressed lot of what we buy; and, on top of all 
“ Anyone, however, with his own eyes upon him, so intimately tied up with an that, their checks go right into profit and 
le can see what is happening. order for goods for the entire chain of loss account; they’re all net profit.” 
1] ; In every city, with chain jobbers of jobbers that the manufacturer dares (From a jobber in Chicago). 
; every trade, the merger is hardly an- not hesitate. “See our fine new warehouse—nine 
. ; nounced before the local press announces “We'll charge you the going rates,” stories, modern to the last word! It’s 
" : that the A. B. C. Wholesale Co., the declares the buyer, “in that city. Or, if all velvet. We gun the manufacturers 
t : city’s member of the merger, has ac- you’ve had an inside arrangement with for their warehousing business. It will 
: quired a site alongside its present job- some public warehouse, we'll meet it pay off the cost of that building in 
. , bing place for a new warehouse. And, _ item for item.” fourteen years.” (From a jobber in 
| shortly thereafter, ground is broken for Of course, the manufacturer agrees. Brooklyn). 
: a structure as large, sometimes even’ He has, really, no alternative. And, from the manufacturers who 
i larger, than the original building. In Then, in that distant city, some _ patronize these houses, have come a few 
: the news, and possibly in promoters’ morning, the public warehouseman re- comments that are interesting. Some 
‘ blurbs, this structure is hailed as evi- ceives an innocent telephone inquiry of them are these: 
, dence of expanding volume of sales; or, about the proper rate for storing, han- “The grocery chain jobbers solicit us 
without deliberately saying as much, the dling in and out, and the special diffi- ten times as hard as the warehousemen.” 
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(From a California canner known to 
every warehouseman). 

“The wholesalers sure do make us 
knuckle under for their ‘warehouse 
racket’ by tying their orders up on con- 
dition that we let them store for us 
wherever they have a place.” (From an- 
other Californian, a manager of a great 
growers’ association, also known to all 
warehousemen). 

“Up to 1927 we’d never shipped over 
eight carload-lots in the history of our 
business, but in 1929 we shipped 41; 
and in 1930, 38. The chain jobbers just 
compelled us to do it. Our sales to 
their members were not a bit bigger 
than before they merged into a chain, 


BUSINESS AND THE TELEPHONE 


New Yorker who has always been a 
generous patron of public warehouses, 
has this comment to offer: 

“It’s far from satisfactory. They give 
us the physical storing, true enough, but 
the title to our goods isn’t worth much. 
It’s not as clear as with a warehouse- 
man. There’s no receipt to show who 
owns the goods. The jobber isn’t, in 
fact, a warehouseman at all—surely he 
isn’t under the law. He holds our stock 
of goods like a consigned lot, but with- 
out giving us either the legal protection 
of the warehouse receipt or of the con- 
signment contract. So long as every- 
thing goes along smoothly, it’s probably 
all right; but, when some jobber goes 
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public warehouse, not for as much stock 
as formerly they stored, but for enough 
to supply those retailers who will not 
accept stock from the chain jobber. 

The Cleveland warehouseman, for in- 
stance, who during 1928 lost eight ac- 
counts to the chain jobbers, tells me, 
early in 1931, that four of them have 
returned “with at least some show of 
keeping a stock with us.” 

The Los Angeles warehouse which lost 
ten accounts in 1928 has revived three 
of them. 

The Twin City warehouse which lost 
“over a dozen” during 1930 has “two or 
three” of them back. 





but, with their hard-boiled buyers at the under, there’ll be a mess to settle. When ey ayy af Rags: Sag tr We 
helm, they made us understand it was that happens, a lot of us manufacturers and into the storages of these chain job- 116 
store with them or not sell them.’ Of will learn how much we’ve been paying bers. There is every likelihood that the 
course we stored, and paid them well for to get them to handle our goods.” pressure of the chain jobbers’ buying { 
the privilege.” (From a manufacturer Even with all these disadvantages, the offices will be continued against the 
of lotions in New York). EE gree eg om oie manufacturers, to club them into more ¥ 
. or, as we have already shown, nO and more storing with member-whole- , 
Consigned Stocks ; wholesaler can possibly sell goods to  galers. ” Si 
‘|.HE manufacturers occasionally voice every retailer in his market. And, when or th b me h ‘ to. 
* even more bitter resentment. Here is the manufacturer’s goods are warehoused t eas gees a oe Me : aie : dis 
what one of them told me (a Jersey City with a wholesaler, those retailers who pip a oe aii + = “ome br 
maker of wide reputation) : refuse to buy from that jobber continue °°" e Pa i oli mage iets 4 — Cc 
“Tt’s nothing in the world but a con-_ to refuse to accept shipment or deliveries tion © le woe. § a periees _ rs 4 ” : th 
signed stock—not in name, you know, from him. If, for example, a chain store to couple p08 “ the me “ Mg —s 4 e 
but in fact. For every wholesaler in or another jobber or a department store for goods with the warehousing ya apor 3 ¥ 
the X. Y. Z. Jobbing Chain we keep two or an independent-thinking retailer or- stocks, that the page rags pie Bese : ha 
accounts on our books: one for the ware- ders goods from the manufacturer, but seemed to finance the jobbers’ warehouse b 
housed stock and the other their open finds that delivery is made from a whole- bul dings. 1; or = : re 
account for goods really sold to them.  saler’s house which he would not have Of this etaetay- i there is not the least : in: 
' “We expected that they’d take over bought from in the first place, the sit- question In my mind. be as 
a carload from warehouse stock into uation is resented. When it is explained, These storages were constructed with 4 
their own stock at a time. But not that this disgust increases rather than dis- that plan definitely in view; the success i 
bunch. They withdraw ten cases at a_ appears. has been pronounced and the earnings ‘ ic 
time! About one day’s volume! But, Therefore, when distributing through 004. ‘ 
even at that, they withdraw the ten cases the warehouse of a chain jobber, the No reason has emerged for changing E ap 
at the carload rate. manufacturer begins to lose his accounts or modifying the policy. In fact, the ; no 
“It wouldn’t be so bad, either, if they in the community. Retailers and chain experience of two or three years has a po 
stored the warehoused stock in one place stores and other jobbers gradually quit emphasized the simplicity of this method 4 dic 
and their own in another, but they don’t. the brand for some other, much as they of adding to the net earnings of the 3 ap 
Hardly! It’s all one pile of goods, and would refuse to buy stock through that chain of jobbers. The policy will, there- 3 an 
the only separation is the record on the’ wholesaler. fore, continue in force as a sort of “wart : pr 
books.” The expected is happening. on the belly of progress” of our public tre 
One other manufacturer, a shrewd Some manufacturers are returning to warehousing. ? , 
Fs NY 
: tel 
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Tucson Company Builds Business Around “211°’—Its Telephone Number : : 
- 
By T. C. CUNNINGHAM 4 er 
d ste 
TINETY per cent of the business with by taxi companies furnished a working city, day or night. Not a word on the q ap 
customers of the Tucson Warehouse clue. Thus a color was chosen on which  sign—just 211. An incident that shows 4 fol 
& Transfer Co., Tucson, Ariz., is trans- to build a visual image of the telephone the consequence of this action—not a : th 
acted over the telephone. number—an image that would stick in the month passes but that we receive a check 4 no 
“This statement of fact indicates two mind, not through itself, but because made out to 211. It is safe to say that 4 co} 
different inquiries concerning proce- of the steady pounding to which we many of our customers know us only fre 
dure,” explains L. W. Bender, office man- would put it. by the ’phone number. This sketches ca) 
ager. “The questions are: how was the “211 is our number and we displayed’ the active publicity, in itself. ; | 
telephone made so important as a cus- it on a red ball. The three numbers are “But what of the office handling? 4 ar 
tomer contact agent, and how is this’ in white. This mark was put on every “The telephone is always answered t1o 
business handled to the best advantage truck on three to five spots. Billboards ‘211.’ If you wish, then, ‘Mr. Bender wl 
and to the best economy? carry the number to the same audience. speaking,’ or even ‘Tucson Warehouse po 
“Obviously the two are somewhat Newspapers increase the circulation. & Transfer Co.’ But—one set rule: the mé 
inter-linked. For the best procedure Here only the spot (that is, no colors) first words are 211. You notice how ar’ 
shows itself in increased customers, etc. are used. However, the image is used many people will repeat after you; well, in 
However, chronologically there are some on all our billheads, envelopes, letter- in this case, they do not ask ‘Is this ap 
differences. We began to focus interest heads and in color. Two years ago we the transfer company?’ but ‘Is this 211?’ 3 
on our telephone number about five years’ placed a large Neon sign above the ware- A transfer company could be anybody dis 
ago. We made a trademark out of the house—high above it, in fact, so that —211 can only be the Tucson. th 
telephone. Publicity methods pursued’ the sign can be seen as one enters the (Concluded on page 56) wl 
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Rail Carriers’ “Rebates” Are 
Forbidden by Supreme Court 


11 


Final Decisions in the 
“Allowances” Case 








By ROBERT C. McCLELLAN 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


HE Supreme Court of the United States on May 
[is upheld the Interstate Commerce Commission 

and the Federal Court for Eastern Pennsylvania 
in their demand that the practice of granting commis- 
sions to certain contract warehouses in Philadelphia 
for the loading and unloading of package freight be 
discontinued by the railroads involved. The case was 
brought to the high court by the Merchants Warehouse 
Co., Philadelphia, after both lower tribunals ruled that 
the commissions amounted to “rebates” which were un- 
fair to competing warehouses with which the railroads 
had no such contracts. 

The order which was sustained by the Supreme Court 
requires the Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and Read- 
ing railroads to cancel such provisions in their tariffs 
as purported to make the contract warehouses in Phila- 


delphia a part of the station facilities of the carriers, 
and directs that they cease and desist from making al- 
lowances to the same warehouses in connection with the 
unloading and loading of package freight at their plants. 

During the entire proceedings it was contended by the 
contract warehouses that the railroads either had to per- 
form the service themselves or hire someone else to do 
it, and that as they chose the latter course they were 
free to hire any firm they pleased, even though some less 
fortunate warehouses were let out in the cold. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, on the other 
hand, ruled that the contract warehouses were in reality 
consignors and consignees of the goods they handled 
rather than agents of the railroad—a situation that 
made the commissions they received, under the contracts, 
“rebates,” in the language of the Commission. 

In the opinion, delivered by Justice Harland F. Stone, 


the Court said: 


“\ TE think, as the Court below held, 

that the Commission’s finding that 
appellants’ (contract) warehouses are 
not in fact public freight stations is sup- 
ported by the evidence. As already in- 
dicated, they are owned or controlled by 
appellants and used by them as storage 
and distribution warehouses located on 
private premises, served by private side 
tracks.” 

Then, after noting that freight brought 
by truck to the contract warehouses and 
tendered for shipment was rejected with 
the explanation that they were not 
freight stations, the court said: 

“This and other evidence, which it is 
unnecessary to review at length, sup- 
ports the conclusion that appellants’ 
warehouses are not in fact public freight 
stations; that the services performed by 
appellants do not differ from those per- 
formed by their competitors; and that 
their designation as freight stations was 
nominal only, the real purpose being the 
compensation of appellants for soliciting 
freight shipments over the lines of the 
carriers. 

“Even though appellants’ warehouses 
are not public freight stations, the ques- 
tions remain whether the services for 
which allowances are made are trans- 
portation services for which the carriers 
may lawfully compensate, and if they 
are, whether the carriers may discrim- 
inate by granting such compensation to 
appellants and not to others. 

“At this point the Court entered a 
discussion of the system of handling 
the freight covered by the contracts, 
with special reference to the services 


performed by the contract warehouses 
while they have the freight. 

“During this period,” the Court ruled, 
“they perform three important items of 
service, not to mention minor ones which, 
for present purposes, may be dis- 
regarded. They load and unload cars; 
they may store the freight, or some of 
it; and, what is of vital importance, so 
far as the present issues of discrimina- 
tion and rebating are concerned, they 
may assemble package freight of less 
than carload lots and ship it in carloads 
at carload rates, and distribute or re- 
ship, in less than carload lots, a large 
amount of package freight, carried in 
carloads at carload rates. 

“Addressing ourselves first to the 
nature of this third item of service, 
we note that the rates of the three rail- 
roads for transportation of freight in 
carloads are substantially lower than 
for package freight in less than carload 
lots.” 

Then, after noting that this is a ser- 
vice that the railroads under the law 
are prohibited from rendering them- 
selves, the opinion of the Court con- 
tinues: 

“But it is a service which inures to 
the benefit of shippers by securing de- 
livery to them or their customers in less 
than carload lots of package freight 
which is transported at carload rates. 
When rendered, as it largely is, within 
the 48 hours’ free time, that benefit is 
without expense to appellants or their 
patrons since it is included in the service 
for which the carriers pay. The amount 
of the allowances paid during the four 


years preceding the hearing aggregated 
more than $809,000; and the conclusion 
is inescapable that a very large part of 
the total is for the service of breaking 
up and distributing carloads in less than 
carload lots, which the carriers could not 
lawfully perform at their own public 
freight stations. 

“Examination of the evidence can 
leave no doubt that it is the performance 
of this service, free of charge, to 
shippers, featured in appellants’ adver- 
tising and solicitation of patronage, 
which induces the consignment of 
freight by shippers to them over the 
lines of the carriers and withdraws the 
business from competing warehouses. 
Such allowances are forbidden, even 
though paid to appellants and their 
competitors alike, since, as to both, they 
would be departures from carload rates 
of the published tariffs of the carriers 
and amount to rebates forbidden by the 
Interstate Commerce Act.” 

At this point in the opinion the Court 
observes that while the carriers might 
lawfully undertake to perform or pay 
for some of the services detailed, they 
may not extend the privilege to some 
and withhold it from others. 

“Section two,’ the Court observes, 
“forbids the carrier to discriminate by 
way of allowances for transportation 
services given to one, in connection with 
the delivery of freight at his place of 
business which it denies to another in a 
like situation.” 

The Court touched but briefly on the 
question which the Interstate Commerce 

(Concluded on page 57) 
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HE Interstate Commerce Commission has com- 
ia pleted its exhaustive container car investigation— 

the first one it has attempted since the New York 
Central put the first steel container in service in 1921— 
and has come to the conclusion that the charges of the 
New York Central, Lehigh Valley and those proposed 
by the Missouri Pacific were unreasonable, unjustly 
discriminatory and unduly prejudicial. 

In deciding the case the Commission agreed that “the 
container as such is a commendable piece of equipment.” 

The Commission frankly confessed that prescribing 
rates for container service was difficult and indicated 
that its first prescription probably would need some 
changing in the light of future experience. 

At any rate the Commission bravely jumped in and 
prescribed minimum rates for nationwide application 
to container service; these must be put into effect on or 
before July 20. The minimum rates must be no lower 
than the contemporaneous third class rates on the net 
weight of the container, the Commission said, with these 
exceptions: 

In no event shall the container rate be less than (1) 
the contemporaneous carload rate on the highest rated 
commodity loaded in the container, and (2) the rate on 
the next class lower than the any-quantity rate on any 
commodity loaded in the container which is accorded 
an any-quantity rating in the governing classification. 


Must Serve All 


“We desire it to be clearly understood that our find- 
ings herein are subject to the condition that respondent 
will extend container service to all shippers and locali- 
ties served by them and desiring to employ such service, 
and who make reasonable request therefor,” the Com- 
mission said. 

The container car case was submitted to the Commis- 
sion on Jan. 15 after argument and was decided April 
14. The decision, however, was not made public until 
May 1. 

Written by Commissioner Claude R. Porter, the de- 
cision treated at length the history of this service, for- 
warding companies, the container rate system and other 
pertinent subjects. It was virtually unanimous. Chair- 
man Ezra Brainerd concurred, Commissioner Joseph B. 
Eastman concurred in part, and Commissioner Charles 
D. Mahaffie dissented in part. 

Commissioner Eastman called attention to the ‘“ex- 
perimental” nature of the container rates prescribed by 
the majority. The experiment was justified, he said, 


because of the “important improvements in the handling 
of less-than-carload freight which the containers seem 
to promise.” 

“Much remains to be done to adapt them to the needs 
of both the public and the railroads,” he continued. 
“Among other things, the forwarding companies must 
be subjected to adequate regulation, and it is quite pos- 
sible that they should be converted into a department 
or arm of railroad service. 

“But the opportunities for improved service appear 
so substantial that the containers are worthy of thor- 
ough trial, and that is the spirit, I take it, in which this 
report is issued.” 


A Minority Opinion 


Commissioner Mahaffie took exception to the majority’s 
action in applying the minimum rates to the entire 
country, holding that the time was not ripe for their 
prescription in western territory. 

“The evidence presented, I think,’ Commissioner 
Mahaffie said, “shows clearly that present traffic con- 
ditions in western territory are not such as to warrant 
container service. The majority state, as it seems to 
me, sound reasons for an adverse finding. On the 
ground that we are not the managers of the railroads 
the conclusion is then reached that we cannot properly 
interfere if any carrier wants to establish the service 
on the basis we indicate for the country generally. 


“We have prescribed a class rate structure in the 
Southwest. Container service on the basis approved 
will disrupt it. It will, in this territory, materially de- 
crease carrier revenue. And it will do little to meet 
truck competition because the hauls involved are ap- 
parently too long for truck competition to be effective. 


“The situation is different in eastern territory. The 
service, to some extent, is now in operation. Hauls are 
shorter. Truck competition is much more effective. The 
principal justification for container service is truck com- 
petition. On short hauls the trucks have largely taken 
the high class traffic. In order for the carriers to re- 
cover any considerable part of it they may very possibly 
have to publish rates for the shorter hauls on a scale 
varying from that we have prescribed for the class rate 
structure. 

“IT think the New York Central proposed rates are 
probably too low. But I believe the principle of per- 
mitting lower than normal rates for the short hauls 
where there is effective competition, is sound. Truck 
competition being a fact, I see no violation of the Act 
in allowing carriers to meet it by relatively lower rates 
for the shorter than for the longer hauls.” 
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a. Commission’s decision embraced 
also a suspension case (I. & S. 3198) 
which covered proposals by the New 
York Central and certain subsidiaries 
and the Lehigh Valley to extend con- 
tainer service, through certain connect- 
ing lines, to principal points throughout 
central territory, as well as the proposal 
of the Missouri Pacific to establish ser- 
vice between St. Louis and points in the 
South and Southwest. The railroads 
agreed voluntarily to postpone the effec- 
tive dates of the tariffs suspended in that 
proceeding until decision in the con- 
tainer car investigation. Under the or- 
der, the suspended tariffs must be can- 
celled and new rates conforming to the 
decision filed in their stead. 

Discussing forwarding companies, the 
Commission reiterated its recommenda- 
tion that the Interstate Commerce Act 
be amended to put them under its juris- 
diction. It did not condemn forwarding 
companies; on the contrary, it recog- 
nized their value to the shipper, par- 
ticularly in connection with container 
car service. Nevertheless it .did criti- 
cize some of their practices. 

The Commission said it was impos- 
sible to have an accurate conception of 
container service without considering 
the part played by the forwarding com- 
panies. It continued: 

“The Universal Car Loading & Dis- 
tributing Company is the largest oper- 
ator of containers. It handles about 75 
per cent of the container traffic of the 
New York Central and from 90 to 95 
per cent of that of the Lehigh Valley 
and Pennsylvania. The New York Cen- 
tral operation, first in point of time and 
in volume handled, will be used as illus- 
trative. 

“The service was inaugurated in 1922, 
and up to 1928 it was used by only 140 
or 150 individual shippers. The reason 
is plain. There are relatively few in- 
dividual shippers of less-than-carload 
freight who can assemble 4000 pounds 
or more of merchandise for a single 
destination. The New York Central 
found that in New York City there are 
some 18,000 potential shippers of less- 
than-carload freight. The fact that con- 
tainer service, open to them since 1923, 
with substantial reductions in charges, 
has been used only by some 140 or 150 
individual shippers indicates it does not 
fit the average individual shipper’s re- 
quirements. The record indicates that 
the weight of individual less-than-car- 
load shipments will not average 500 
pounds. During October, 1928, only six 
individual less-than-carload shipments 
weighing 4000 pounds or more were re- 
ceived by the Lehigh Valley at three of 
its New York pier stations. A witness 
for the New York Central estimated 
that the average less-than-carload bill- 
ing item for that line would be close to 
200 pounds. 

“It is for these reasons that the for- 
warding company comes into play. It 
gathers small shipments from individual 
concerns and after such concentration is 
in position to bill loaded containers to 
given destinations. Its profit is  ob- 
tained from the difference between the 
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container rates and the ordinary less- 
than-carload rates which would other- 
wise apply. Part of this difference it 
passes on to the shipper as an induce- 
ment to use its service. Its reductions 
to the shipper, generally speaking, are 
based upon varying percentages of the 
class rates, beginning with 10 per cent 
on first class and scaling down to 4 per 
cent on fourth class. 

“The handling by forwarding com- 
panies of shipments in containers is sub- 
stantially the same as that performed 


HE I. C. C. container car 

decision, set forth in the 
accompanying Washington 
correspondence, is important 
to storage executives as well 
as to shippers, and is partic- 
ularly timely in connection 
with the movement being 
undertaken by the National 
Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association to provide for its 
members a container car ser- 
vice for the transportation of 
household goods by rail— 
thus, it is hoped, restoring 
to the warehousemen some or 
all of the packing revenue 
which was lost through the 
popularizing of the motor 
truck for long distance hauls, 

A special committee repre- 
senting the N. F. W. A. is at 
this time conferring with 
railroad officers with a view 


to winning lower bracket 
rates on household goods, 
office furniture, etc., trans- 


ported in railroad car con- 


tainers. This committee is 
headed by F. L. Bateman, 
Chicago, president of the 


Trans-Continental Freight Co. 
The other members are Mar- 
tin H. Kennelly and Henry 
Reimers, both of Chicago, 
respectively president and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the N. F. 
W. A.; Barrett C. Gilbert, 
New York, president of the 
National’s Allied Van Lines, 
Inc.; Ralph J. Wood, Chica- 
go, the National’s secretary ; 
Charles S. Morris, New York; 
C. A. Aspinwall, Washington, 
D. C., and Joseph H. Meyer, 
Chicago. 





in the consolidation of less-than-carload 
shipments into carloads. But by reason 
of the fact that carload rates are sub- 
ject to minimum weights much higher 
than those on containers, and the fur- 
ther fact that in many cases container 
service permits shipment of articles 
which can not profitably be handled in 
box-car service, the activities of these 
companies have been increased. 
“Respondents concede that for suc- 
cessful operation it is essential that a 
forwarding company or some similar 
agency intervene between carrier and 
owner of the goods. They hope the 
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public may be educated to the advan- 
tages of the service and may find it ad- 
visable to delay some shipments until 
larger lots, to fit the container, accu- 
mulate. But under present’ shipper 
practices they concede that only a small 
percentage of the traffic offered could 


profitably move in containers without 
the intercess-on of a _ consolidating 
agency. 


“The impress made by the entry of 
the Universal] into the field of container 
operation is emphasized by records of 
the New York Central for the years 
ended Dec. 31, 1923, to 1928, inclusive. 
During the first year the service moved 
1344 containers; the second year 4826. 
These may be regarded as experimental 
years. In 1925 the service moved 8287 
containers; in 1926, 9394, and in 1927, 
10,217, a rather steady growth of about 
12 per cent per annum. But in 1928, 
when the Universal began operation, the 
figures rose to 33,739 containers, or 
more than 220 per cent over the pre- 
ceding year. It is also significant that 
in 1928, after the Universal began oper- 
ating, the number of containers handled 
by other shippers was only 5088, as 
compared with 10,217 for the preceding 
year. 

“Generally speaking, the Universal 
receiving and delivering platforms are 
on property leased from the railroad. 
Cranes are installed at these stations 
and the rentals are based upon 6 per 
cent of the value of the property. Ar- 
rangements are made at each facility 
for the use of cranes by individual ship- 
pers and no discrimination in use of 
crane facilities has been brought to our 
attention. The Universal has found it 
can also successfully operate container 


service from and to off-track stations 
by using tractors and trailers. 
“The forwarding company not only 


performs a concentration service at ori- 
gin, but a distribution serve at destina- 
tion. Each is important. If a large 
wholesaler has 4000 pounds for one des- 
tination, divided into 20 consignments, 
he could not use the container unless he 
had an agent at destination to deliver 
the shipments. The forwarding com- 
pany is just as essential to him as it is 
to 20 different shippers at origin who 
have freight for one destination. A 
traffic witness for the New York Cen- 
tral, of long experience, testified that 
operation of the forwarding companies 
also benefits the railroads, in that it di- 
verts much expensive merchandise busi- 
ness to carload service and results in 
heavier car loading. This witness ex- 
pressed the view that if the less-than- 
carload business handled by forwarding 
companies in New York were to be 
turned back to the railroads for regular 
service serious congestion would result. 

“That a forwarding company is a ship- 
per has been definitely determined by 
us and by the Courts. We can see no 
essential difference between the for- 
warding companies with which those 
cases were concerned and the forwarders 
engaged in this container service. So 
long as container service is held out in 
the tariffs, a forwarding company may 
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use it, the same as any other shipper. 
Under the doctrine firmly established 
[in the Courts] a carrier cannot make 
ownership of goods the test of its duty 
to carry. 

“The forwarding company is not now 
subject to regulation by us in respect 
of its rates, charges, regulations, and 
practices. At least in so far as the laws 
which we are empowered to administer 
are concerned, it is free to vary its rates 
to meet special conditions, and is under 
no legal obligation to refrain from dis- 
crimination as between its clients. These 
considerations lead many interested par- 
ties to fear that establishment of the 
service generally will put the matter of 
applying charges as between shippers 
in the hands of an unregulated agency, 
and will result in widespread discrimi- 
nations which no regulating body will 
have power to prevent. 

“The Universal makes’ known _ its 
charges in the form of advertising cir- 
culars which it disseminates to a regu- 
lar mailing list or to prospective cus- 
tomers. It advertises that it will cause 
to be transported between certain des- 
tinations freight of a described nature 
which may be tendered to it. Its usual 
advertising matter shows the railroad 
less-than-carload rates and its own 
rates for the various classes of freight. 
The reductions under the railroad’s rates 
range, as stated, from 10 per cent or 
multiples thereof on first class or higher, 
down to 4 per cent on fourth class. As 
a general rule, when the ‘reduced’ bases 
apply the Universal collects and de- 
livers freight only at its regular plat- 
forms. In some cities it operates pic- 
up and delivery service, but when this 
is done it usually applies the regular 
railroad rates. That is to say, it sells 
its service to shippers on the savings it 
affords them on the cartage between sta- 
tion and store door. 

“But special circumstances arise where 
it is necessary for it to depart from its 
ordinary ‘advertised’ bases in order to 
attract a shipper’s tonnage, as for ex- 
ample, the shipper who enjoys trap-car 
service from the railroads. Under that 
form of service the railroads will handle 
less-than-carload shipments aggregating 
a certain weight, usually 6000 pounds or 
upward, to a shipper’s private siding and 
make delivery at the station rate. To 
secure that shipper’s business the Uni- 
versal must offer him something of 
value. Very likely it could not get the 
business at the railroad rate, including 
store-door delivery, because that is ex- 
actly what the railroads provide. It 
must, therefore, make a further conces- 
sion by according store-door delivery at 
its reduced rates. Other shippers under 
the reduced rates, not enjoying trap-car 
service, must call at the Universal sta- 
tions for their property. It may, of 
course, be urged that the discrimination 
thus practiced by the Universal is not 
unjust because it is precisely the same 
as that practiced by the railroads in re- 
spect of shippers not accorded trap-car 
service. The difference is that the rail- 
road must either hold itself out by tariff 
to accord the service to all shippers 
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having traffic sufficient to meet the mini- 
mum requirement, or render itself liable 
to run an order from us upon complaint. 
The forwarding company is under no 
such legal compulsion, but its quest for 
business would probably compel it to 
make the same concession to all ship- 
pers enjoying trap-car service. 

“Other concessions which the record 
shows are being made by the Universal 
are of a more serious nature. Its vice- 
president frankly admitted that it is not 
possible for his company to maintain a 
rigid basis of rates. It must, as stated, 
meet trap-car competition, as well as 
that of the motor truck, steamship com- 
panies, and other forwarding companies. 
He insisted that it was not the policy of 
his company to discriminate in _ its 
charges based solely upon the amount of 
tonnage to be gained, and that all ship- 
pers similarly situated were accorded 
the same basis of rates. Rate sheets 
used at the New York station of the 
Universal in quoting rates to shippers 
were exhibited at the hearing. .. . 

“There is no escape from the fact that 
forwarding companies are in position to 
discriminate between shippers if they 


find it to their advantage to do so. The 


possibility of such discrimination was 
recognized by us in California Commer- 
cial Association v. Wells, Fargo & Co., 
but such opportunity to discriminate did 
not there and cannot here be permitted 
to have any bearing upon our recogni- 
tion of the forwarding company as a 
shipper. 

“The decisions giving the forwarding 
companies the status of shippers added 
great impetus to their activities. A 
further aid to them was the retention of 
rule 10 in the consolidated classifica- 
tion, under which shippers were and 
are permitted to make shipments in 
mixed carloads subject to the proviso 
that the highest-rated article and the 
highest minimum weight control the 
charges for the entire mixture. For- 
warding companies, such as the Uni- 
versal, which handle a great number of 
shipments are in position to make up 
mixed carloads so as to secure the low- 
est possible basis of rates. As a conse- 
quence the practice of consolidation into 
earloads has grown rapidly. The Uni- 
versal, alone, operates in 57 principal 
cities and handles monthly between 
260,000,000. and 300,000,000 pounds of 
freight. In the 11 years of its oper- 
ation it has increased its business from 
150 cars to over 8000 cars per month and 
it now serves 175,000 shippers. 


In California Commercial Association 
v. Wells, Fargo & Co., suyra, pages 
433, 434, we said: 


““Rew practices have become 
more firmly established in the trans- 
portation world than that of com- 
bining small quantities of freight of 
various owners and shipping at the 
relatively lower rates applicable to 
large consignments, and under this 
practice has developed an immense 
volume of traffic which otherwise 
would never have been brought into 
being. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that the enforcement of such a 
rule [ownership-of-goods rule] by 
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the carriers of the United States 
would bring disaster upon thou- 
sands of the smaller industries and 
more surely establish the domi- 
nance of the greater industrial and 
commercial institutions.’ [Brack- 
ets ours. ] 


“Conceding that those remarks were 
addressed more to the groups of ship- 
pers using the so-called pool car than to 
the present highly developed forwarding 
company, the principle is the same. 
Even those witnesses who most severely 
criticize the activities of the forward- 
ing company in respect of container ser- 
vice and its share in the rate reductions 
effected thereby, concede that it is per- 
forming a service of value to the small 
shipper. : 

“The remedy for the evils of discrimi- 
nation by the forwarder, if they exist 
and continue in a manner deterimental 
to the public, seems to us to be, not the 
elimination of the forwarder, but his 
regulation by law.” 

The decision went exhaustively into 
the question of present container rates 
and costs, and carried tables showing 
the results of studies made by the rail- 
roads on these questions. 

It also pointed out that there was 
“vigorous carrier opposition” to the in- 
auguration of container service in the 
West and Southwest. The preponderance 
of commercial testimony also was 
against the container, the Commission 
said, though this opposition was not so 
much against the container as a piece 
of equipment as it was against the rates 
proposed. The following testimony of 
an official of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad was quoted by the Commission 
as explaining the opposition of the 
western carriers: 

“In the opinion of our people the 
Southwest is not ready at this time for 
the container car. The rates proposed 

are entirely too low for applica- 
tion within the Southwest, and in my 
opinion constitute the gravest menace to 
our rate structure. 

“I was of the opinion from the first 
that container cars could not be oper- 
ated more economically than we are 
now operating our package cars. From 
such studies as have been made by our 
operating department I am confirmed in 
the belief that our present method is 
more economical. I do not know of a 
single point in the Southwest where we 
can get any return loading of carload 
commodities . that would help us to 
reduce our empty haul on the containers. 

“There has been no demand by the 
shipping public in the Southwest for the 
establishment of container service. In 
my opinion there is no truck competition 
between St. Louis and Texas points. I 
know that there is no substantial truck 
competition between St. Louis and Dal- 
las, or any of the destinations proposed 
in this Missouri Pacific tariff.” 

The Commission discussed instances 
where container rates would be lower 
than carload rates, stating that shippers 
would complain in these instances that 
their rates for minima of 24,000 pounds 
and upward could not reasonably be 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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Canning peaches at the big plant of the Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Cal. 


A scene in the preparation room 


Pacific Coast Canned Goods ar 


Production-Distribution 


Central and Northern 
California 








By DON F. HARNER 


Sales Promotion Manager 
Stewart Curtis Packers, Inc. 


the largest canned single food pack for any indi- 

vidual district or State, exceeding Hawaiian pine- 
apple production for the year 1930. By means of co- 
operatively-controlled production, the advantages of 
ideal climatic and soil conditions for producing crops, 
along with scientific cooperative marketing analysis, 
canned peaches are produced more economically in Cali- 
fornia than seems possible to accomplish, even to the 


— HE world looks to California for canned peaches— 


With the increased quantity rroduction came finer 
quality canned peaches than the world had known—due 
largely to the standardization of packs brought about 
by cooperative efforts of the Canners League of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, with membership representing 
more than 85 per cent of the fruit and vegetable canning 
production of California. 

The ever increasing popularity of California canned 
reaches is witnessed in the steady increase in annual 











elimination of effective competition. 


CANNED PEACHES 
Year Cases* 


ea 3,239,020 


Se 6 646 eR O KO 6,753,198 
30. See eee 10,456,901 


a os: eae 44.6 870% 13,293,781 
*4 case’ of canned peaches, as com- 
monly referred to, consists of twenty- 
four No. 2% tins; weight, approxi- 
mately 57 pounds to the case. 


* interesting fact is found in pro- 
J duction-control within an industry 
in the year 1930, when a pack that 
would have exceeded 18,000,000 cases 
was held to approximately 13,900,000 
cases. During the spring of 1930, prior 
to the 1930 pack, the Canners League 
of California conducted a survey and, 
in connection with the Giannini Founda- 
tion of the University of California, 
made exhaustive analyses of marketing 
possibilities compared with the possible 
pack of the bumper fruit in prospect. 
After determining that there would be a 
surplus which would completely de- 
moralize the market, canners represent- 


HIS is the third of a series 

of five articles written by 
Mr. Harner, who is Distribu- 
tion and W arehousing’s Pacific 
Coast business representative. 

The first text, published in 
the April issue, dealt with eco- 
nomic factors governing the 
canned goods and _ grocery 
trade in America. The sec- 
ond, in the May number, dis- 
cussed southern California’s 
production. The third, here- 
with, considers central and 
northern California’s produc- 
tions of fruits, vegetables and 
fish and explains how field 
warehousing is a factor. 

The subject of next month’s 
article will be salmon produc- 
tion in the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska; while that of the 
fifth text, to appear in Au- 
gust, will be pineapple pro- 
duction in Hawaii. 





production, shown in a comparison of four periods: 


ing more than 95 per cent of the peach 
canners of California agreed to reduce 
production by canning only strictly No. 
1 peaches, and to assess themselves 
about one-third of their cost of fruit, 
as actually canned, by paying the 
grower that amount for fruit allowed 
to remain, unused, on the trees. 

The wisdom of this action was doubly 
effective, because of the economic factor 
of under-consumption throughout the 
country during the business depression 
in the fall of 1930 and the winter of 
1931, after the pack was completed. 

And canned peaches have retailed for 
less than during a period of fifteen years, 
and yet with the finest quality ever pro- 
duced. Therein the interests of the pub- 
lic were conserved, as proved by an in- 
creased consumption of canned peaches, 
and at the same time the canned fruit 
industry of California was saved from 
the demoralization which would have re- 
sulted from uncontrolled over-produc- 
tion. 
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In that brief chapter lie economic les- 
sons which might profitably be learned 
by many other branches of industry in 
our great country, which, while highly 
efficient individually, have not learned 
the true value of cooperation by the in- 
dividual firms comprising the separate 
branches of industry. 


Some Figures 


re HE total pack of fruits, vegetables 
and fish for California during 1930 is 
computed to have been 38,541,738 cases, 
of which southern California produced 
15.7 per cent and central and northern 
California 84.3 per cent, as shown in the 
following table: 


NUMBER OF CASES 
Central 
an 
Southern Northern 











Products California California California 
OPT 1,954,194 379,412 1,574,782 
De cceecas eo 369,370 1,295 368,075 
I bn a ne. wesess 79,614 
Ee i ae baie 1,871,483 4,523 1,866,960 
Peaches (free).... 120,078 42,738 77,340 
Peaches (cling)... 13,173,703 527,676 12,646,027 
2 «6 cen abe <M iie 183,113 
Ripe olives........ 625,000 239,000 396,000 
ee 245,240 29,908 215,332 
Fruits for salads... 1,659,595 ...... 1,659,595 
Misc. fruits...... ft EE a 261,845 

Total fruits..... 20,553,235 1,224,552 19,328,683 
Asparagus ....... es 8=3—Ss ee cence 2,663,191 
String beans...... ee ees eee 190,764 
EE ha oa elem kee Se 103,423 
I ae bea ee 1,565,496 93,464 1,472,032 
 . ccepee 4,245,175 796,049 3,449,126 
Tomato products.. 3,452,457 324,566 3,127,891 
Pimientos ........ 166,127 as.  eecéewe 
Green celilis....... 72,104 ee. enemas 
Misc. vegetables... 244,040 9,892 234,148 

Total vegetables. 12,702,777 1,462,202 11,240,575 
Sa ee ic & Get 4 | rr 
ee 3,207,531 1,298,973 1,908,558 
PE 132,891 Pn eens 
ER ee cee & 5,171 
0 a ae eR 2,999 

ee ee 5,285,726 3,368,998 1,916,728 


Grand totals...... 38,541,738 6,055,752 32,485,986 

In addition to the figures in the table, 
there may be easily added several mil- 
lions of cases, per annum, of preserves, 
jams, jellies, pickles, specialties, canned 
meats, and so on, regarding which there 
are no authentic figures available. 


Field Warehousing 


a goods first enter public 
warehousing in the field ware- 
housing operation. By reason of the 
highly seasonal nature of the business 
of packing, once a year, an entire year’s 
supply, Mother Necessity invented a 
way to carry a canner over the peak 
canning season by enabling him, 
through the field warehousing plan, to 
store goods under lock and key on his 
own premises and secure negotiable 
warehouse receipts for hypothecation. 

Thus is the canner saved the expense 
of a physical transfer of his canned 
goods from his plant to a public ware- 
house, and he can borrow up to, say, 60 
per cent of the wholesale market value 
of his canned goods by depositing the 
negotiable warehouse receipts with his 
bank as collateral security. 

Then, as the canned goods are needed 
for the market, the canner buys them 
back piece-meal, securing the bank’s 
order for partial releases as needed. 

One or two large warehousing or- 
ganizations have taken the lead in this 
field warehousing on the Pacific Coast, 


CANNED GOODS PRODUCTION 





usually bonding the warehouse foreman 
of the packer, paying that foreman’s 
salary direct from the warehouse com- 
pany’s own funds and billing the ex- 
pense back to the packer. There is a 
certain minimum charge made per an- 
num, under contract, where such field 
warehousing is operative. 

A later development in the warehous- 
ing and financing of canned goods comes 
now, and promises to be a growing fac- 
tor in the future. 

By payment of freight on his goods 
to eastern cities as packed, and storing 
in large quantities at place of con- 
sumption, the larger canners find they 
are able to borrow money at slightly 
lower rates in the East than in the West 
against the reliable negotiable ware- 
house receipts of responsible warehous- 
ing firms. 

Whether this differential will long 
continue, or become a big factor in 
financing, is problematical. Such loans 
to canners are readily eligible for re- 
discount at the Federal Reserve, and 
the records of such loans show that they 
have increased by leaps and bounds 
during the past five-year period as com- 
pared with the previous five years. 

Field warehousing has received the 
encouragement of bankers—first, be- 
cause it enables rediscounting by estab- 
lished procedure through the Federal Re- 
serve; and, second, because it gives the 
banks utmost security for their loans. 

The only precautions needed on the 
part of the bank are to determine, in 
making such loans, that the wholesale 
market values against which the loans 
are based are not too high, and that 
one season’s canned goods are all sold 
back to the canner prior to new pack 
the next year. 

Canned goods may be _ considered 
“semi-perishable” and will develop a 
certain small percentage of “leaks and 
swells” in time; hence one year is a 
reasonable time for a bank to allow for 
clean-up of any individual lot of canned 
foods, under negotiable warehouse re- 

ceipts. 

Included in the following list of 
packers are the world’s largest canning 
organization, with sales reaching into 
every part of the world: 

Fish 

Carmel Canning Co., Monterey. 

Custom House Packing Corp., Mon- 
terey. 

Del Mar Packing Corp., Monterey. 

E. B. Gross Canning Co., Monterey. 

Linde Packing Corp., 400 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. 

Monterey Canning Co., Monterey. 

San Carlos Canning Co., Monterey. 

San Xavier Fish Packing Co., Mon- 
terey. 

Sea Pride Packing Corp., 400 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. 


Fish and Abalones 
Coast Abalone Co., Monterey. 


Fish, Fruits, Vegetables 
F. E. Booth Co., 110 Market St., San 
Francisco. 
California Packing Corp., 101 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco. 
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Fruits 


J. C. Ainsley Packing Co., Campbell. 


Beale & Son, Live Oak. 

Beckwith Co., Reedley. 

California Canneries Co., 600 Minne- 
sota St., San Francisco. 

California Fig Products Co., 149 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco. 


California Plantation Cannery, Inc., 
Stockton. 
Diana Fruit Preserving Co., Santa 


Clara. 

I. S. Goldman Co., 24th and J Sts., 
Merced. 

Harter Packing Co., Yuba City. 

C. A. Hawkins Co., Mills Building, San 
Francisco. 

George H. Hooke, Inc., 490 2nd St., 
San Francisco. 

E. Clemons Horst Co., 235 Pine St., 
San Francisco. 

Lincoln Packing Co., Lincoln. 

Mor-Pak Preserving Co., P. O. Box 83, 
Stockton. 

Orland Fig Growers, Inc., Orland. 

Schuckl & Co., 260 California St., San 
Francisco. 

Sinclair Packing Co., 
St., San Francisco. 

Sutter Cooperative Growers, 16 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco. 

United States Products 
Jose. 

West Shore Packing Co., Antioch. 

Richard Woelffel Co., Cupertino. 

Wool Packing Co., San Jose. 


16 California 


Corp., San 


Fruits and Vegetables 


Barron-Gray Packing Co., San Jose. 

Bay Side Canning Co., Alviso. 

Bisceglia Bros. Canning Co., San Jose. 

B. H. Body Co., 905 66th Ave., Oak- 
land. 

California Conserving Co., 110 Market 
St., San Francisco. 

California Cooperative Canneries, 230 
California St., San Francisco. 

California Cooperative Producers, 150 
California St., San Francisco. 

Di Fiore Canning Co., San Jose. 

Feter Dirvin Canning Co., Healds- 
burg. 

Filice & Perrelli Canning Co., Rich- 
mond. 

Greco Canning Co., San Jose. 

Hollister Canning Co., Hollister. 

G. W. Hume Co., 311 California St., 
San Francisco. 

Hunt Bros. Packing Co., 11 Sutter St., 
San Francisco. 

Kings County Pack Co., 5733 Russett 
St., Oakland. 

Libby, McNeill & Libby, 465 California 
St., San Francisco. 

Manteca Canning Co., Manteca. 

Nielsen Packing Co., 490 2nd St., San 
Francisco. 

Nutradiet Co., 155 
I’rancisco. 

Pacific Coast Canners, Inc., 12th and 
Pine Sts., San Francisco. 

Pacific Packing Co., Oakdale. 

Pratt-Low Preserving  Co., 
Clara. 

Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose. 

Sacramento Valley Packing Co., 351 
California St., San Francisco. 

Salinas Valley Canning Co., Salinas. 


Berry St., San 


Santa 
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San Francisco Packing Corp., 112 
Market St., San Francisco. 
San Martin Canning Co., San Martin. 
Santa Cruz Fruit Packing Co., Sea- 
bright. 
Sebastiani Cannery, Sonoma. 
Sun Garden Canning Co., Modesto. 
Sutter Packing Co., Inc., Mayfield. 
Thomas Canning Co., Stockton. 
Tulare Packing Co., Tulare. 
Fruits, Berries 
Eng-Skell Co., 208 Mission St., San 
Francisco. 
Fruits, Preserves 
S. Abrams Co., 149 California St., San 
Francisco. 
Lyons-Magnus, Inc., 2545 16th St., San 
Francisco. 
Ruby Food Products, 422 Tehama St., 
San Francisco. 
Grape Products 
Pacific Grape Products Co., 
St., Modesto. 


302 Grand 


Preserves 

Beechnut Co. of California, San Jose. 

John Browning Co., Berkeley. 

California Delicacies,  Ltd., 
Clara. 

G. A. Erb, Waterford. 

Puritan Preserve Co., 
San Francisco. 

Salberg Preserving Co., Santa Clara. 

Shaw Family, Inc., San Jose. 

Stewart Products Corp., 934 Bryant 
St., San Francisco. 


Santa 


928 Bryant St., 


One 


HAT is your reaction to business 

magazines which reach your desk? 
Do you take them out of the wrappers, 
read them from cover to cover yourself, 
and then pass them along, with a memo- 
randum of reading suggestions, to mem- 
bers of your force? 

Out in Denver there is a merchant 
who thinks so highly of journals devoted 
to the problems of his business that he 
speaks right out in meetings—in his ad- 
vertising, to be exact. Here is what ap- 


peared recently in his advertising space: 





ADVERTISING 


Lejt, inspection on a canning line prior to the sealing of the cans—at the Richmond-Chase Co. plant in San Jose, Cal. Right, 
a peach-slicing scene in the same building; the slicing is done by machinery and imperfect pieces are removed by hand 


Sussman, Wormser & Co., 3249 18th 
St., San Francisco. 

Three Bros. Fruit & Syrup Co., 1734 
54th St., Berkeley. 

Wellman, Peck & Co., 335 Embarca- 
dero St., San Francisco. 

John B. Wetmore Co., 6341 Trenor St., 
Oakland. 

Whittington Co., Dinuba. 

Wilson-Champ Co., 1919 5th St., Berke- 
ley. 

E. A. Wright, 3346 
Berkeley. 


Chestnut St., 


Preserves and Specialties 


Tea Garden Products Co., 755 San- 


some St., San Francisco. 
Salmon 
Klamath River Packers Association, 
Requa. 
Specialties 


Florence Packing Co., 242 Hartford 
St., San Francisco. 

Superba Packing Co., 
St., San Francisco. 

Workman Packing Co., 432 7th St., 
San Francisco. 


2501 Howard 


Tomato Products 
H. J. Heinz Corp., 2900 San Pablo 


Ave., Berkeley. 


Hershel-California Fruit Products Co., 
San Jose. 


Riverbank Canning Co., Riverbank. 


By M. A. BARTLETT 


“Many of the good things in 
business have a dozen causes. 
Have you ever marveled at the 
speed with which good ideas de- 
veloped by some one company go 
into effect all over the country? 
We have. And we have decided 
that the trade journals are prin- 
cipally the reason. 


* * * 


“Travel is broadening, but out 
of the question for most of us with 
definite day-by-day jobs. The next 





Vegetables 

Aurora Packing Co., 1846 Union St., 
San Francisco. 

Brown Packing Co., 
San Francisco. 

California Pickle and Sauce Co., 4053 
Emery St., Oakland. 

Clark Canning Co., Mountain View. 

Clear Lake Cannery, Inc., Upper Lake. 

Diana Packing Co., Healdsburg. 

Garden Valley Canning Co., San Jose. 

A. Giurlani Bros., 537 Front St., San 
Francisco. 


623 Sansome St., 


Golden Gate Asparagus Co., 490 2nd 
St., San Francisco. 
R. Hickmott Canning Co., 310 Cali- 


fornia St., San Francisco. 

Isleton Canning Co., 2 Pine St., San 
Francisco. 

Ligure Sausage Factory, 1325 Grant 
Ave., San Francisco. 

Milani Sausage Factory, 1337 Grant 
Ave., San Francisco. 

Muller Brothers, 202 Grove St., 
land. 

San Jose Canning Co., 


Oak- 


San Jose. 
Vegetables and Specialties 
Lewis Packing Corp., Ltd., 998 Co- 

lumbus Ave., San Francisco. 
Vegetables and Syrup 
California Supply Co., 738 Folsom St., 
San Francisco. 


Way to Own Your Business 


best thing is a journey through 
those trade papers which cover 
the line of business a man is 1Nn. 


* * * 


“We know several owners of 
businesses who read trade journals 
two hours daily. Maybe that’s 
how they got to be owners.” 


* * * 
Read that last paragraph again. We 


believe there’s a good deal of truth in 
it—don’t you? 
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Left, an R. L. M. dome reflector, equipped with a white bowl Mazda lamp. Center, a pictorial presentation showing the im- 
portance of proper spacing. Right, a typical Glassteel diffuser unit 


Light for the Warehouse 
When and Where Needed 


AY by day we progress. Yesterday’s good-enough 
has been replaced by today’s demands. 


Artificial 


which have been made by the electrical industry. 
now able to have light when and where needed, at a cost 


By DEAN M. WARREN, 


General Electric Company 
(Nela Park Engineering Department, 
Cleveland) 








He is 





illumination, once an expensive commodity, is to- 
day, thanks to the engineers’ ability to conquer the 
seemingly unconquerable, one of our cheapest necessi- 
ties. 

Comparatively few years have passed since Thomas 
A. Edison developed the first incandescent lamp; but, 
short as this period has been, it is, nevertheless, filled 
with notable achievement. The generation and dis- 
tribution of electricity has received the attention of the 
engineer. Too, the engineer has turned his talents to 
the further perfection and development of that medium 
which converts electricity into light. And so today a 
commodity which was once sparingly used because of its 
seemingly prohibitive cost, is within the reach of every- 
body at only a fraction of its former cost. 

The warehouse owner like all other operators of com- 
mercial enterprises benefits by the forward strides 


within reach of his budget. 

The operation of the warehouseman’s lighting system 
differs somewhat from that of other systems, inasmuch 
as only a portion burns at one time. This is because 
his working force usually concentrates its efforts on one 
sorting or moving operation which, in general, is located 
in a specific part of the building; for that reason it is 
necessary that only that particular section be lighted. 
Consequently the warehouse operator is justified in hav- 
ing a good intensity of illumination throughout the en- 
tire storage area, in order that his workers may per- 
form their operations efficiently and with a minimum of 
mistakes. 

The system should be flexible enough to permit the 
switching on and off of certain groups of units as they 
are needed by the workmen. The remaining ones need 
not be lighted unless needed. 





———— may frequently occur as 
1 a result of inadequate illumination. 
In sorting packages and the various types 
of merchandise to be found in the public 
warehouse, it is, of course, necessary to 
read and check the labels and markings. 
It is self-evident that, with plenty of 
light, less time will be spent on this step 
of the handling. 

Unless sufficient illumination is pro- 
vided throughout the entire building it is 
safe to assume that many mistakes wiil 
be made. Certainly where only a few 
sections of the building are sufficiently 
lighted to permit reading of labels, the 
material will likely be moved to those 
particular locations for the sorting op- 
eration. 

This extra handling is not efficient. 

Modern business methods have made it 
important to please the public. Conse- 
quently, if consignments are delivered 


promptly and in undamaged condition, 
and if miss-sent shipments are elimi- 
nated, then is the lighting system justi- 
fying itself. 


Accidents 


IGHT offers to industry a major benefit 

4 in reducing the total number of ac- 
cidents which occur. It is estimated by 
the National Safety Council, in its pub- 
lication, “Accident Facts—1929,” that the 
number of fatal accidents in the United 
States rising out of or in the course of 
gainful employment amounted to 24,000 
for the year of 1928. And also during 
the same period the lost time for non- 
fatal accidents reached the staggering 
total of 3,125,000, or about one accident 
for every four persons engaged in indus- 
try, or one for every fourteen persons 
gainfully employed. 


According to R. E. Simpson, of the 
Travelers Insurance Company, there is 
warrant for assuming that defective 
vision or deficient lighting installation 
are contributing factors in 18 per cent 
of these accidents. 

An extensive investigation by the Brit- 
ish Government showed that stumbling 
and falling are the most frequent causes 
of accidents resulting from the absence 
of light. 

Many States and cities have laws spec- 
ifying the amount of fresh air, drinking 
facilities for employees, and regulations 
as to fire escapes and stairways. Does it 
not also seem logical to provide sufficient 
illumination for passageways, stairways, 
and other places where men can stumble 
and fall? Each year’s annual accident 


total shows that improvement is not be- 
ing made fast enough. ° 
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WAREHOUSING LIGHTING 


Upper ieft—Light so flexibly controlled that it may be had when and where needed. 
department tends to promote efficiency with a minimum of mistakes. 


and equipped with 300-watt Mazda lamps. 
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Such a system as the one shown in this shipping 
This lighting is supplied from Glassteel diffusers spaced 20 feet apart 


Upper right—The tripping and stumbling hazard so prevalent in dimly-lighted interiors is almost negligible when adequate and up-to- 


date lighting is installed. 
entire interior. 


Lower left—Plenty of well-distributed 


illumination 


is advantageous to workers. 


20 feet apart and equipped with 300-watt Mazda lamps. 


The system shown in this illustration provides an abundance of illumination along the aisles and through the 


This installation consists of Glassteel diffusers spaced 


Lower right—Where the warehouse has a service shop a carefully-spaced system of Glassteel diffusers equipped with 300-watt Mazda 


lamps will prove satisfactory. 


Plan for the Future 

ANY buildings which are _ today 

owned and operated by those en- 
gaged in a public warehouse enterprise 
may undoubtedly, at some future date, be 
taken over by a manufacturing company, 
and the space which is now being occu- 
pied by inanimate objects will then throb 
with the wheels of industry. 

Does it not, therefore, seem logical 
that industry, which is now becoming 
aware of the part that light plays in in- 
creasing production, in reducing shrink- 
age, lessening accidents, and in reducing 
labor turnover, will, in the selection of 
new quarters, be most interested in the 
type of illumination already installed’? 

It would, therefore, appear that the 
warehouse manager who contemplates re- 
vitalizing his lighting system should, if 
the building happens to be privately 
owned, consider the possibilities of a fu- 
ture tenant, and the part that light will 
play in the culmination of that future 
sale. 

.In reflecting equipment, permanence, 
durability, efficiency and ease of main- 


tenance are essential requirements. There 
are two types of equipment which wiil 
prove satisfactory for warehouse service: 
the RLM Standard Dome Reflector and 
the Glassteel Diffuser. 

The RLM Standard Dome Reflector is 
perhaps the most widely used type. It 
gives a very desirable distribution of 
light over horizontal surfaces, with 
illumination on vertical ones. It is ef- 
ficient, is easy to clean, and is so de- 
signed that direct glare is reduced to a 
minimum, especially when a white bowl 
lamp is used. 

The Glassteel Diffuser gives a softer 
light. It is composed of two parts: first, 
an enlarged enamel steel reflector to di- 
rect the light downward; and, second, an 
enclosing opal globe which fits under 
the steel reflector. This enclosing opal 
globe provides an enlarged light source 
area, thereby greatly diffusing the light 
and softening the shadows. Perforations 
in the top of the steel reflector allow a 
small amount of the light to travel uv- 
ward, thus serving to illuminate the ceil- 


ing. 


Suggested Method 


there are 


b& the lighting of interiors, 
which 


certain definite fundamentals 
must me observed; namely: 

The obtaining of an even distribu- 
tion of illumination. 

The reduction of shadows. 

Absence of glare. 

In order that these three fundamentais 
may be obtained, it is highly desirable 
that the spacing of the units should not 
materially exceed their distance from the 
floor, and also that all light sources be 
properly shaded. 

In the warehouse storage area, where 
the ceilings may be twelve to fifteen feet 
high, with the floor area divided into 
bays, a satisfactory type of lighting 
would be obtained by the installation of 
an RLM Dome Reflector, or a Glassteel 
Diffuser, equipped with a 150-, 200-, 


300-watt lamp. 


One reflector per bay would be suf- 
ficient, providing the material is not piled 
too high; in which event it would cause 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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ccupancy Averaged 66.9 
er Cent on March 3! 


PUBLIC MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


February-March, 1931 


By KENT B. STILES 
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Recession Noted Since 
Beginning of 1931 








EPARTMENT of Commeree figures 

based on reports submitted by pub- 

lic merchandise warehouses indi- 
cate that a recession in occupancy is 
again under way following the upturn 
during the second half of 1930. 
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(1) Because of the importance of this territory, figures are shown separate from the State totals. 


on the previous year’s corresponding 


—— I 
| Average occupancy of the final day of : 
Per Cent of TONNAGE a : ee 
| ieee anes what last July was 67.8, which marked the iil 
| Occupied mar ene eae Le naib at ee end of the downward trend consequent Mi 
“quivaient “quivaient . . . r 
Received During No. of Lbs. Delivered on No. of Lbs upon the stock market crash in the pre- i W 
| Month per Sq. Ft. Arrival per Sq. Ft. vious November. At the end of August @ x 
re oe Serene wee G4, wee Gee eee - 
Feb. | Mar Feb. Mar. Feb. | Mar. Feb Mar. Feb. | Mar. unchanged on Sept. 30. The curve con- 
| | | tinued to rise—68.8 at the close of Octo- + 
NEW ENGLAND (Total) | 56.4 | 55.3 | 17,669 | 17,784 | 12.9 | 12.9| 4,725 | 4,945 | 3.4| 3.6 ber, 69.9 at the end of November, and M 
Vermont and New Hamp .| 69.4 | 83.0 170 250 4.7 lS ecco Soe oe 70.4 the last dav of 1930 
Massachusetts. .......... | 53.7 | 51.5 | 12,645 | 13,337 | 13.8 | 14.6 2,368 2,138 2.6 2.3 ( The | e last day of 1950. \ 
Connecticut Siecle eel ei at @ eo el 65.4 60.3 2,003 1,669 9.2 ey 2,037 2 472 9.4 11.4 . e firs quarter of > , y . N 
Rhode Island............ 61.0 | 68.5 | 2,851 | 2,528 | 14.0} 11.9 320 335) 1.6) 16 4. oh eames the new year has = 
| rought another “valley.” The percentage N 
MIDDLE ATLAN. (Total) 60.2 | 60.9 | 74,509 101,947 | 10.8 | 14.9 9,838 | 35,322) 1.4| 5.2 on Jan. 31 was 68.9, and Government fig- Ie 
N. Y. Metropolitan Dist... . bv 
we aie 58.2 | 59.6 | 40,011 | 64,986 | 8.1 13.3; 1,172] 2,615| 0.2] vu.5 ures made public on May 13 show that D 
EN eg RE DERE: 56.5 | 57.6 | 19,941 | 32,224 | 66 10.8 312 | 1,630) 0.1| 0.5 einen ie ila ; ' D 
aac 65.6 | 67.6| 7.126| 8.524| 9.4 11.3 22] 198 0.3 | 0.3 ‘the percentage on the final day of Feb- 
Nearby New Jersey.....| 50.2 | 50.8 | 9,932 | 21,163 | 9.9 | 21.0 639 787 0.6)! 0.8 ruary was 67.9 and at the end of March . 
a 42.8 | 43.5 | 3,012] 3,075 | 23.6 | 24.1] ......]|...... Lathe, Sleep h ae RRC a ie Mal hn 
N. Y., except Met. Dist..|| 65.4 | 66.0 | 91704 | 10/985 | 13.1 | 14.5 | 5.378 | 5.393 713) 7.1 WAS 66.9, this last figure being subject ' 
N. J., except Met. Dist....| 63.1 | 64.8 1,302 1,527 | 14.7 | 15.4 50 | 24,102 | 0.6 |242.4 to revision based on any subsequent re- 
Pennsylvania.............. | 66.0 | 63.7 | 23,492 | 24,449 | 20.4 | 22.3 3,238 / 3,212/ 2.8] 2.9 turns. 
E. NORTH CENT. (Total) | 74.1 71.9 72, 946 85,074 16 6 19.3 15,280 17.681 3.5 4.0 The provisional March percentage, 
Er Se ee 6. io. , O82 21,8: + j Oo, 22 0,032 Le 2 ( we -” : . = ee 
a ag ie 82.1 | 75.2} 4,574] 6,463 | 13.2 |17.9/ 1,001} 1,054| 2.9/| 2.9 66.9, is lower than the occupancy re- 
Illinois, except Chicago....| 73.1 | 72.9 | 2,646 | 2,606 | 12.8 12.6} 1,745 | 1,654/ 85 | 8.0 ported for the same date in each of the | 
EDs vucpbecncveces 76.1 | 75.0 | 35,596 | 41,371 | 24.1 | 28.1 2,455 | 4,258 fe) oe yast three years. Th oie | 
as ay 68.9 | 63.2 | 9,383 | 9,204 | 10.1 | 10.7} 2,720] 2,914) 2.9] 3.4 pas ree years, e comparisons: | 
I, Finch cuaendes 55.9 | 57.2 | 2,665 | 3,599 | 12.3 | 15.6 | 2,136 | 2,477| 9.9 | 10.7 1928 1929 1930 1931 
W NO. CENTRAL (Total) | 76.5 | 74.3 | 48,148 | 45,102 | 18.6 | 18.1 | 15,571 | 16,703 | 6.0| 6.7 heron $1... 69.9 ‘ 70.0 66.9 
Minnesota, except Minne- | | e tonnage figures in the accompanv- 
apolis and St. Paul. . | 63.5 | 62.5 837 835 | 10.0 9.9 676 801 8.0 9.5 . Febr _ seo, h ble ; oo I y 
Minneapolis St. Paul .| 79.1 | 74.0 | 12,272 | 13,204 | 16.8 | 17.9 4,983 6, 344 6.8 ie nM oe fer table indicate that 
SS Re a TE | 73.4 | 68.2 | 6,834 | 4,907 | 18.5 | 14.5| 2,622) 2,061/ 7.1 | in March a smaller percentage 
Missouri, except St. Louis.| 77.2 | 77.6 | 9,226 | 12,016 | 18.5 | 21.7| 1,987| 3,690| 4.0| 6.7 a _— ge of goods 
Ms . ihentuw las 72.4 | 73.5 | 4,020; 3,100 | 13.1; 9.9 186 360 | 0.6); 1.2 entered storage (out of total volume re- 
North Dakota. oe ee 4 | 77.2 1,172 1,485 10 1 13 6 233 263 2.0 2.4 ceived than du 7} € y . 1} 
South Dakota............| 72.2 | 70.9] ‘284 450 | 18.6 | 29.4 172 | sg8/11.2| 5.8 ~. ) n during any previous month 
ots pnhcwancesans | 81.3 | 78.9 | 10,976 | 6,458 | 31.2 | 26.0) 2,742 | 2,041) 7.8 | 8.2 since the Government began gathering 
ARREST | 66.8 | 77.1 | 2,527 | 2,647 | 20.9 | 29.6 | 1,970) 1,055 | 16.3 | 11.8 the figures at the beginning of 1928. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC (Total)| 74.2 | 71.4 | 51,511 | 35,533 | 34.5 | 22.7| 9,075 | 8,441| 6.1/| 5.4 In March 546,543 tons arrived at the 
Maryland and Delaware...| 72.3 | 69.1 | 35,880 | 20,483 | 39.9 | 21.6 1,538/| 1,883) 1.7/ 2.0 wie is . 
District of Columbia......| 74.1 | 79.9 | 1,962 | 2:778 | 20.7 | 29.3| 1,893 1/526 | 20.0 | 16.1 beryl warehouses. Of this volume, 
HS GR RAIS: 86.1 | 31.5 | 2 467 ?,024 | 19.0 | 15.6 | 1, 707 | 652 13.2 5.0 380,419 tons, or 69.6 per cent, went into 
West Virginia............ 9.5 | 82.7] 1,636] 1,452 | 26.4 | 17.7 | 154| 542/| 2.5] 6. Panam . 
North and South Carolina | 70.8 | 71.2 | 1,749 2,091 | 14.3 16.7/ 438/ 498| 3.6] 4.0 storage, the balance being delivered on 
Georgia and Florida. ..... | 72.2 | 66.4 | 7,817 | 6,705 | 41.9 | 36.1 | 3,345 | 3,340 | 17.9 | 18.0 arrival. The lowest previous percentage 
| | | | | | | ras 70.9. rec ; 
SOUTH CENTRAL (Total) | 75.9 | 72.0 | 40,684 | 43,278 | 20.5 | 20.1 | 10,930 | 16,310| 5.5| 7.6 aS 0.9, recorded in September of 1928. 
Kentucky antl Tennessee. .| 74.6 | 75.8 | 4,084 | 2,779 | 16.0 | 13.7 | 1,069| 1,736] 4.2 | 8.5 Following are the comparisons for 
Alabama and Mississippi. .| 68.7 | 67.4 | 1,335 | 1,184 | 13.3 | 11.8 | 860 | 1,132; 8.5; 11.3 March across four v : 
OSE PRE 69.9 | 70.0.| 1,773 | 1,831 | 14.0 | 14.4] 1,152} 940| 9.1] 7.4 —_ Ss four years: 
Ce chs, sciep na 68.3 | 69.4 | 18,286 | 19,764 | 20.8 | 22.2) 600/ 474) 07) 0.5 1928 1929 1930 1931 
NN. Sosa cusseuvees 79.2 | 77.8 | 9,532 | 10,046 | 80.6 | 80.5 | 3,591 | 8,207 | 30.4 | 65.8 a 76.8 761 75.7 696 
PN ered 00ers vin 8 80.7 | 72.9 | 5,674 | 7,674 | 11.4 | 10.8) 3,658 | 3,821] 7.3] 5.4 phe 7” 
MOUN. and PAC. (Total) 8 | 69.3 | 44,274 | 51,701 | 17.0 | 19.0 | 21,195 | 66,722 | 8.1 | 24.5 his past March percentage, 69.6, com- 
MOUN. and PAC. (Tota 7.8 | 3 | ,274 | 51,7 7. .O | 21, | ,@22 | 24. . ‘ 
Idaho and Wyoming......| 65.4 | 75.1 |  °320 384 | 8.7)|11.3| °'377| 2/281 | 10.3| 66.9  Pares with 80.1 for both January and 
oa lia an .--+| 77.6 | 78.4 | 292 527 | 5.9 | 10.6 | 313 | 237 | 6.4] 4.8 February. 
Arizona and New Mexico..) 68.9 | 75.1 | 601 932 | 6.9 9.5 | 1,074 849 | 12.2 8.7 
ee at chin Le 60.3 | 59.4 | 2,225} 2,022 /18.2|16.6| 107 133 | 0.9| 1.1 O 
NL soa ae auth uae 73.5 | 72.9| 1,011 | 1,197 | 7.6] 9.1| 919 | 41,939 | 6.9 |317.7 ccupancy 
Washington ............. 71.9 | 72.4 | 2,826 | 4,052 | 10.0 | 14.2/ 1,957 | 2,194 | 6.9) 7.7 E31 decli , 
Nd odd Soaks s ownnehe 63.1 | 63.8 | 8,214 | 9,482 | 32.7 | 37.8 | 10,788 | 11,978 | 43.0 | 47.7 HE 3.1 per cent average decline in 
EI Ate F 67.5 | 69.2 | 28,785 | 33,105 | 17.5 | 18.9 | 5,660 7,111 3.4 4.1 occupancy, for the entire country, this 
| \ 
Tora For Unirep States! 67.9 | 66.9 |349,741 |380,419 | 16.4 | 17.7 | 86,614 |166,124 | 4.1| 7.7. past March 31, from the level recorded 
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date, was not reflected in the New Eng- 
land States, Nebraska, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, Georgia-Florida, Kentucky- 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Montana and Colorado. The 
Carolinas showed no change. Elsewhere 
there were recessions. 

The following comparisons are avail- 


able. Occupancy—March 31 





1928 1929 1930 1931 


Me.-N. H.-Mass.-Vt. .. 45.8 ene 
Mass.-Vt. .ccccoceces ran ° oa 
N. H.-Vt.-Mass. ....-- 51.0 il 
Meee, +8 bee vig ees 83.0 
OP SSrrreric ccc alate aed aa 51.: 
Pome BE. accceeccens 55.7 66.6 57.7 - 
| Er Pe ee 60.3 
2 pes ee ee wee oe ee 63.0 
N. Y. Met. Dist. 79.3 64.7 69.7 59.6 
Brooklyn ....<«- 78.5 58.2 66.8 57.6 
Manhattan ...... 78.2 66.8 74.9. 67.6 
Nearby N. J. and 
ose ata ola 81.6 75.0 70.1 eS 
Dea De. Gi woes we or oe 
en Se es on we oo shat ae 43.5 
Ot a nn. « cas @6.6.p.4 76.7 61.6 70.0 more 
N. Y. State except 
ee” Wg Bo oi a dae 66.0 
IN Sn’ 4 betas 6 eae 81.4 76.3 68.1 es 
J. State except 
eg ag rr alee us 2a 
Pu: fae whew eee 2 ep 732.31 7306 Ti.8 $38.3 
oe Re ae oe 73.8 88.0 81.1 75.6 
td 6 Bd bie 0-4 75.6 80.8 78.0 73.2 
A ee 74.9 78.2 78.7 i 
ilk, emeent Chi, ...+.. tad a ~~ 2a 
OO Ee 16.7 78.7 $0.3 75.0 
Se 73.8 66.0 73.2 63.2 
Oe ce i bale eae 86.2 85.2 79.4 57.2 
iImM@BOtR .ccccceres 75.3 79.0 71.9 
Minn. except Mpls. & 
=? Rear ' 7 §2.5 
Mpls. & St. P. ..... 76.2 79.8 72.2 74.0 
OS Aree ee eS 78.0 68.8 73.6 68.2 
I in 6 en a te eee 74.9 82.4 78.2 i 
Mo. except St. L. J pate ote ie 77.6 
en. «4 4% 68.0 6:4 70.1 83.1 76.4 73.5 
Neo. 2 Be. EMO «20 ess 75.2 93.7 81.2 = 
North Dakota ....... ; 77.2 
South Dakota ....... , . 40.9 
SE ee 72.7 74.2 69.5 78.9 
ON POT EPC TTT eT 78.9 83.0 82.0 77.1 
er eee Ge aw geek a 61.2 53.4 69.8 7 
ER eee ares 2 an sol coe) On 
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Occupancy—March 31 


| el 
1928 1929 1930 1931 


a a ar ek ee ia: ee 
: * & 2, =e 69.7 69.3 89.0 i 
EL oS ws @ om 0 oe ea ye soo. Sa 
We SA 6S bs ceo ce 0 =" Fig om 
EP ee 63.5 65.1 71.2 71.2 
Se ee. 6 2s wees awe 71.4 77.8 65.7 66 
DD nc. oc alb a's 66.7 74.6 59.6 75.8 
a ee a a 78.4 77.5 67.9 67.4 
PS ee es 2) eee 57.6 79.8 64.5 er 
SE. 5. i. Gib a 0-4 eke 70.0 
oo a i's oa be 69.4 
Se gw ce wee wens “7 » wee 
, sg Ree Re Se 52.8 78.1 94.2 72.9 
Ida.-Wyo.-Mont. ..... 41.6 74.9 75.9 
a a a ace a ‘soe 
RES Pale 78.4 
Ariz.-Utah-Nev. & 

rere 76.6 77.0 ons 
Ariz.-Utah-N. Mex. .. ... eae alte 
APignIN. Mom. ...c ccc: ee ee ae ree. t 
68 hig i oa cei fia ae 
eS PP Cor ce Te 76.5 75.3 68.2 72.9 
WS ns 5 ks wc alee 55.3 64.6 73.8 72.4 
0 Sen 70.0 66.7 69.7 63.8 
CS aca Wdaaceess G2 76.1 73.6 69.2 
Average for entire 

a eee 70.8 69.9 70.0 66.9 


Warehouses reporting. 1328 1221 1478 1364 


Comparing the March 31 occupancy 
percentages (which are provisional) on 
the opposite page with those of Feb. 28, 
it is disclosed that the decline of 1.0 
per cent is not reflected in Vermont-New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York 
Metropolitan District, New York, New 


Jersey, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, 
District of Columbia, the Carolinas, 
Kentneky-Tennessee, Arkansas, Louisi- 


ana, [daho-Wyoming, Montana, Arizona- 

New Mexico, Washington, Oregon and 

California. Elsewhere declines were re- 

ported. 

Tonnage 

A*® already pointed out, the percentage 
of volume which entered storage dur- 

ing March, out of the total arriving ton- 


21 


nage, was smaller in the 1931 month 
than in March of 1930, the drop being 
6.1 per cent for the entire country. By 
divisions the comparisons across four 
years are as follows: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage—March 





1928 1929 1930 





— 
© 
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New England........ 76.7 79.8 71.5 78.2 
Middle Atlantic...... 82.3 89.5 78.8 74.3 
Bae, Goeins kbc es 80.7 84.7 84.5 91.7 
W. No. Central....... 68.8 67.9 74.2 74.3 
South Atlantic....... 76.8 49.5 80.4 80.8 
m 20. Caememtibccccces 73.4 78.6 79.4 58.0 
W. So. Central....... 73.6 74.4 76.6 74.5 
Per re Te 55.5 64.3 61.2 10.0 
i ys a 69.4 65.9 99.4 68.7 
Entire country....... 76.8 76.1 75.7 69.6 


Warehouses reporting. 1328 1223 1478 1130 


Comparing this past March’s per- 
centages with those recorded for Febru- 
ary, it is found that a decline of 10.5 per 
cent was reported for the entire United 
States. Only in the East North Central 
and Pacific sections was this recession 
not recorded. The falling off was led by 
the Mountain district with 51.5, due to 
the fact that 41,939 tons reaching Col- 
orado warehouses in March were deliv- 
ered on arrival, as compared with only 
919 tons in February. The comparisons 
by divisions for the two months follow: 


Percentage Entering 
Storage 193 





eee 
Feb. March Change 


New England .......-. 78.9 





78.2 oa 
Middle Atlantic........ 88.3 74.3 —14.0) 
East North Central.... 82.7 91.7 + 9.0 
West North Central.... 75.6 74.3 — 1.3 
HOUR ACHMMENe. «occ c ces 85.0 SOLS — 4.2 
East South Central.... 73.7 58.0 —15.7 
West South Central.... 79.6 74.5 — 5.] 
PE ¢seeteneeees 61.5 10.0 —51.5 
yl PCE e eer TS ee 68.4 68.7 + 0.3 
Entire country ........ 80.1 69.6 —10.5 


Warehouses reporting. . 1106 1130 








View of New Orleans waterfront showing the Government Army Base property one unit of which was recently taken over 
for operation by the Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation, newly organized with W. H. Douglas as president and Jay Weil 


as vice-president 
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Griswold-Walker-Bateman warehouse, seat of company’s general offices, at Fifteenth and Newberry Streets, Chicago 


Warehouse Service Unified 


With Motor Freight 


Chicago Firm Inaugurates 


Overnight Deliveries 








By KENNETH F. KEITH 


‘sf fF ELLO! Is this the Griswold-Walker-Bateman 
Company ?” 


“Yes, sir. To whom do you wish to speak?” 

“Well, I don’t know. But connect me with someone 
who can tell me about your new overnight truck ser- 
vice.” 

“Yes, sir. I’ll let you talk to Mr. Walker.” 

“Hello, Mr. Walker. This is Mr. Jones of the Chicago 
office of the California Packers, Inc. I understand that 
you have just started a new overnight truck service with 
delivery to the store door. We’ve got to get a shicment 
of one of our products to the Jefferson Street Grocery 
store, in Peoria, by tomorrow morning, for a sale they’re 
putting on. Will your service do that?” 

“Absolutely, Mr. Jones. And not only can we do it, 
but we can offer you a way to save money on such de- 
liveries in the future.” 

“That sounds good. But tell me, how do we save 
money ?” 

“Well, first, you can make our warehouse a spot-stock 
storage base for immediate deliveries to nearby points. 
That’ll eliminate the expense of delivery to a local freight 


station. Then, all you have to do is call us and tell us 
where and what to deliver and the next morning the 
shipment will be delivered at your customer’s door, sav- 
ing him the time and expense for pick-up service; and, 
by the way, that apparent thoughtfulness on your vart 
should please him and help to hold him as your cus- 
tomer.” 

“Why, that’s just the service we have been looking 
for. But say—what tariff are we going to pay for such 
fast and convenient service, Mr. Walker?” 

“Just L. C. L. class freight rates, Mr. Jones.”’ 


“What! Well, if your service does all that for such a 
figure and your warehouse rates are at all reasonable, 
you can count on us to store with you for quick delivery 
to nearby points in the Chicago area. And say, we’ve 
got several other orders to small towns. I’ll send them 
along, as I know our customers will appreciate that de- 
livery to the door.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jones. I know you'll be satisfied, and 
I’1l send a man around to see you and explain our rates 
and make the necessary arrangements with you.” 
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igo is an important development in 
I merchandise warehousing in_ the 
Chicago territory—a unified motor 
freight service with warehouse facilities 
—and conversations such as the fore- 
going are of daily occurrence, according 
to Wellington Walker, president of the 
Griswold-Walker-Bateman Company. The 
firm, also, is constantly in receipt of let- 
ters of inquiry from national manufac- 
turers throughout the country who wish 
to establish spot-stocks in Chicago from 
which they may rush shipments over- 
night to fill hurry-up orders. 

Commenting on the problems involved 
in establishing the service, Mr. Walker 
says: 

“It has been our experience that long 
distance motor trucking service has not 
been used to a greater extent due to the 
fact that individual operators covered 
but a small territory, and that any ex- 
tensive use of such a service has re- 
quired that the shipper be familiar with 
the rates and routes of a large number 
of operators. It has also been notice- 
able that many of the trucking oper- 
ators had little or no financial respon- 
sibility. Thus, in order to secure such 
service over any extensive area, it has 
been necessary for shippers to investi- 
gate the rates, the schedules, and the 
financial responsibility of perhaps thirty 
or forty operators, of whom only ten or 
fifteen would be found desirable. 

“We are now offering a _ service in 
conjunction with the operators of the 
Consolidated Motor Freight Terminals, 
Inc. This firm is a receiving station 
from which some twenty-four individual 
lines operate to approximately 400 points 
throughout the Middle West. Through 
our arrangement with them, we make 
daily deliveries of out-bound shipments 
from warehouse to their loading plat- 
forms at no expense to the shipper. Our 
bills of lading are signed by the ter- 
minal operator, whose financial respon- 
sibility has been determined by us and 
who is bonded to us in sufficient sum 
both to protect us—and, through us, our 
own clients—for the loss or damage of 
any goods, regardless of whether the 
damage occurred when the goods were in 
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Map showing the territory covered by the Chicago firm’s overnight motor freight 
service 


the possession of the terminal company 
or of any carrier to whom they might 
have delivered the goods for transporta- 
tion. 

“Due to this fact we feel free to rec- 
ommend this service to our customers 
and to accept full responsibility for all 
shipments routed via the line. This sim- 
plifies the shipping problem for many 
distributors and enables them to secure 
this added service through the one 
agency. The plan is a very simple one 
and has already proved itself to be of 
great value to ourselves and to our 
customers and storers.” 

The four outstanding features of this 
new service, and the ones which hold 
the greatest appeal for distributors, are 
as follows: 

1. Single and complete financial re- 
sponsibility. The shipper is relieved 
of the time and trouble incident to look- 
ing up schedules and finances of a num- 
ber of separate freight lines. 


One of the 
International 
Speed Trucks 
used by the 
Griswold-Wal- 
ker-Bateman 
Co. in making 
overnight de- 
liveries 


This is of prime importance to busy 
executives who have neither time nor 
inclination to spend in such pursuit, but 
who still dislike to delegate the matter 
to a minor officer because of the ever- 
present possibility of a large loss result- 
ing from a careless investigation of car- 
riers. 

2. Overnight delivery of goods within 
a radius of about 200 miles, at L.C.L. 
class freight rates. (The accompanying 
map shows the territory covered.) 

This fills a long-felt want of many 
shippers. Concrete evidence of this fact 
is established by the letters of inquiry 
which the Griswold-Walker-Bateman 
Company daily receives. 

3. Delivery of goods to consignee’s 
door, eliminating his expense for pick- 
up service. 

Such convenient service is almost cer- 
tain to hold a customer for the shipper. 

4. Shippers generally become storers, 
because goods are delivered free to the 
terminal by the warehouse, eliminating 
expense of delivery to local freight sta- 
tion by the shipper. If the shipper is 
a non-storer, convenient platforms will 
save him time and expense of delivery 
to local freight stations, which are much 
more widely separated. 

This free service is a strong selling 
point to make the shipper a storer, as 
he can readily see the money-saving ad- 
vantages. 

“By offering this service in conjunc- 
tino with the Consolidated Motor Freight 
Terminals, Inc., explained Mr. Walker, 
“we have reduced to a minimum our ex- 
cessive overhead. Of course, that has 
much to do with our ability to obtain 
and serve the greater business over a 
larger territory and still realize a profit. 
Every effort has been expended to see 
that goods are routed the fastest and 
most economical way, and to minimize 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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Restrictive State Laws and 


City Ordinances 


URING the past few months the higher courts 
have rendered several unusually important de- 
cisions which, interpreting restrictive State and 
municipal laws, have special interest for warehousemen 
and all owners of motor vehicles utilized for transpor- 


tation of merchandise. 


It is necessary to realize, when determining the valid- 
ity of statutes of this nature, that a State law is in- 


valid: 


1. If it violates the United States or a State Constitu- 


tion. 


2. If it violates a United States statute. 
3. If it is unreasonably restrictive. 


T is well settled that a municipality 
may, without authority of its State’s 
Constitution or statutes, enact valid or- 
dinances under the guise of “police 
power.” 

It is interesting to know that while 
police power is constantly exercised by 
States and municipalities, a definition 
of such power has never been precisely 
formulated. The extent and limits of 
what is known as the “police power” 
have been a fruitful subject of discus- 
sion in the Courts of nearly every State. 
It is universally conceded to include 
everything essential to the public safety, 
health, and morals, and to justify the 
destruction or abatement of whatever 
may be regarded as a public nuisance. 

Under this so-called police power it 
has been held that by authority of ordi- 
nances city officials may order the de- 
struction of a warehouse falling to de- 
cay, or otherwise endangering adjoining 
property or the lives of passers-by; the 
demolition of a warehouse which is in 
the path of a fire; the slaughter of dis- 
eased animals; the destruction of un- 
wholesome food in storage; the prohi- 
bition of wooden warehouses in cities; 
the regulation of railways, motor ve- 
hicles, and other means of public con- 
veyance or transportation; the abate- 
ment of objectionable businesses to cer- 
tain localities; the keeping of records 
of warehouse transactions; the confine- 
ment of the persons afflicted with con- 
tagious diseases; the restraint of illegal 
practices; and the suppression of ob- 
scene publications or sale of illegal mer- 
chandise. 

Beyond these enumerated powers, 
however, the State may enact laws 
wherever the public interests demand 
it, and a large discretion is necessarily 
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4. If its enforcement is disadvantageous to the public, 
Moreover, a city ordinance is void: 


A. If it violates the United States or a State Constitu- | 
tion or a United States statute. 


B. If it violates a provision in the municipal charter. | 
C. If it contradicts a State statute. ; 
D. If it is unnecessarily restrictive. 


E. If it is against public policy and unlikely to pro- 


mote and protect the public health, morals and welfare § 


of the general public. 


individuals. 


vested in the Legislature to determine 
not only what the interests of the pub- 
lic require but what measures are neces- 
sary for the protection of such interests. 

Usually, to justify a State law-mak- 
ing body in interposing its authority in 
behalf of the public, it must be shown, 
first, that the interests of the public 
generally, as distinguished from those 
of a particular class, require such inter- 
ference; and, second, that the means are 
reasonably necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the purpose and not unduly op- 
pressive upon individuals. 

Obviously, under the guise of pro- 
tecting the public interests, neither a 
State Legislature nor a city council may 
arbitrarily interfere with private busi- 
ness, or impose unusual and unneces- 
sary restrictions upon lawful occupa- 
tions. In other words, certain laws are 
not a proper exercise of police powers, 
and such laws are not final or conclu- 
sive but may be reviewed and held void 
by the Courts. 


Truck Taxation 


ie view of the many decisions of 

higher Courts it is well settled that 
where a State at its own expense fur- 
nishes special facilities for the use of 
those engaged in commerce, interstate 
as well as domestic, it may exact com- 
pensation therefor. Moreover, the 
amount of the charges and the method 
of collection are primarily for deter- 
mination by the State itself. So long as 
the charges are reasonable and are fixed 
according to some uniform, fair, and 
practical standard, they constitute no 
burden on interstate commerce. 

It is well known that Congress has not 
enacted United States statutes regulat- 
ing interstate traffic by motor vehicles 


F. If it favors a particular class of business firms or | 


operated over public highways. 
fore, in the absence of such legislation, 
the State may enact reasonable regula- 
tions which, provided the State does not 
burden interstate commerce in their en- 
forcement, are, therefore, valid and en- 
forceable. 

Recently a higher Court, in Peterson 
v. Department of Public Works, 234 N., 
W. 95, rendered a decision involving this 
subject of the law. 

The facts of this case are that a 
motor truck owner’s principal place of 
business is located in Iowa. He uses 
his vehicles to transport merchandise 
into Nebraska. Although he had ob- 
tained a license in Iowa to operate his 
trucks, the officials in Nebraska arrested 
him for failure to obtain a license in 
the latter State in compliance with a 
law which provides for registration of 
all motor vehicles operated within Ne- 
braska. 

The truck owner contended that the 
Nebraska law is invalid because its en- 
forcement levies an unjust tax on the 
property of citizens in other States, and 
that the law is unreasonable, unjust and 
contrary to Article 1, Paragraph 8 and 
Clause 3 of the Constitution of the 
United States, which provides that no 
State may interfere with interstate 
commerce carried on by a citizen of an- 
other State. 

It is important to know that the higher 
Court held valid the Nebraska law, 
which requires citizens of other States 
to obtain licenses to operate their motor 
vehicles over its highways. To quote 
from the decision: 

“The State is now, and for some 
years past has been, engaged in improv- 
ing highways by paving and hard-sur- 
facing them for the use by owners of 
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such means of transportation. It is ex- 
pending several millions of dollars an- 
nually in such work. The iaw provides 
for registration fees for the owners of 
automobiles and of motor vehicles, 
graduated according to carrying ca- 
pacity or weight. A small part of this 
fee, so charged, is used for the admin- 
istration of the law. The remainder of 
it is used exclusively to aid in improv- 


ing and maintaining hard-surfaced 
highways. The highways are 


public property. Users of them, al- 
though engaged exclusively in interstate 
commerce, are subject to regulation by 
the State to ensure safety and conve- 
nience and the conservation of the high- 
ways. Common cearriers’ for 
hire, who make the highways their place 
of business, may properly be charged an 
extra tax for such use. Under 
the principles announced in these cases, 
we think the law of Nebraska cannot be 
said to violate the commerce clause of 
the Federal Constitution. There is 
nothing to indicate that the amount of 
the fees charged is exorbitant or unduly 
burdensome; or that it amounts to more 
than a fair compensation for the use of 
the facilities afforded those operating 
motor vehicles over the State’s high- 
ways.” 

Also, in the leading case of Hendrick 
». Maryland, 235 U. S. 610, there is in- 
volved the validity of a Maryland stat- 
ute providing for registration of motor 
vehicles operated upon the highways of 
that State, and wherein the fees were 
eraduated according to the horsepower 
of the motor vehicles. In the opinion 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
said: 

“In the absence of national legislation 
covering the subject, a State may right- 
fully prescribe uniform regulations 
necessary for public safety and order in 
respect to the operation upon its high- 
ways of all motor vehicles—those mov- 
ing in interstate commerce as well as 
others. And to this end it may require 
the registration of such vehicles and the 
licensing of their drivers, charging 
therefor reasonable fees graduated ac- 
cording to the horsepower of the en- 
gines—a practical measure of size, 
speed, and difficulty of control. This is 
but an exercise of the police power uni- 
formly recognized as belonging to the 
States and essential to the preservation 
of the health, safety, and comfort ot 
their citizens; and it does not consti- 
tute a direct and material burden on 
interstate commerce. The _ reasonable- 
ness of the State’s action is always sub- 
ject to inquiry in so far as it affects in- 
terstate commerce, and in that regard it 
is likewise subordinate to the will of 


Congress.” 


Interpretations 


A LL doubtful laws regarding common 
: carriers may be interpreted by a 
State’s public utilities commission and, 
generally, the higher Courts will up- 
hold these decisions, although not al- 
ways. 

For example, in Leonard Truck Lines 
v. Public Service Commission, 131 So. 
188, it was disclosed that a motor truck 


RESTRICTIVE LAWS 


owner named Sally had been operating 
over a regular route for several months 
when the Legislature enacted a law de- 
claring motor carriers public utilities 
and putting them under the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission. The 
first paragraph of the law requires 
every motor carrier on the public high- 
ways to obtain from the Commission a 
certificate of public convenience and 
necessity. The third paragraph pro- 
vides that motor carriers operating in 
good faith at the time the law went into 
effect should each file with the Commis- 
sion an affidavit declaring the principal 
place of business of the carrier and giv- 
ing full information as to the number 
of trucks in operation, with a map and a 
schedule of the route over which the 
carrier was operating and a statement 
that the carrier had been actually oper. 





Next Month 


rI‘HE law of mortgages and 

conditional contracts of 
sale will be discussed by Mr. 
Parker in his next article, to 
appear in the July issue. 

Sometimes the warehouse- 
man’s lien is superior and 
sometimes the conditional 
contract of sale. Proof of 
ownership, storage orders by 
unauthorized persons, mort- 
gagees’ consent, delay in fil- 
ing contracts, appropriation 
of mortgaged goods, land- 
lords’ rights—all these and 
other phases are_ involved, 
and they will be considered 
from the legal viewpoint, with 
Court decisions cited. 





ating over the route in good faith. The 
law did not put a time limit on when 
this statement should be filed. 

Being ignorant of the requirements 
of the law, Sally neglected to make the 
affidavit, and a man named Leonard ap- 
plied for and obtained a certificate of 
convenience and necessity for the oper- 
ation of a motor carrier over the same 
route which Sally had established. 

Leonard sued to compel Sally to dis- 
continue his service. In rendering its 
decision in favor of Sally, the higher 
Court said: 

“The Public Service Commission and 
the District Court based their ruling 
upon the fact that the Legislature had 
not fixed a time limit in which a motor 
carrier operating in good faith when 
the statute went into effect should file 
the affidavit. Assuming, for 
the sake of argument, that the Commis- 
sion has the authority to fix a time 
limit in which motor carriers who were 
operating when the statute went into 
effect shall avail themselves of the privi- 
lege . it is certain that the stat- 
ute does not in terms fix any such time 
limit, or compel the Public Service 
Commission to fix one. In a doubtful 
case, such as this, and with no prece- 
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dent for our guidance, we defer largely 
to the judgment of the Public Service 
Commission, the tribunal especially in- 
vested with the authority and duty of 
administering and applying the pro- 
visions of the statute.” 


A Court’s Refusal 


/ARIOUS Courts have held that, 
where one company can serve the 
public conveniently and efficiently, it 
has been found from experience that to 
authorize a competing company to serve 
the same territory ultimately results in 
requiring the public to pay more for 
transportation, in order that both com- 
panies may receive a fair return on the 
money invested and the cost of oper- 
ation. 

On the other hand, many States have 
enacted laws which manifestly contem- 
plate that, where the public is not al- 
ready adequately served by established 
carriers, either by rail or motor ve- 
hicles, and the public convenience and 
necessity demand it, certificates author- 
izing transportation by motor truck may 
be granted, in spite of the increased 
burden on the public highways and the 
increased dangers to ordinary traffic 
thereby resulting. 

However, any certificate granted in 
direct violation of a State law is in- 
valid and, under these circumstances, 
the Court will reverse the decision of 
the Public Utilities Commission. 

For illustration, in Seaboard Air- 
Line Ry. Co. v. Wells, 131 So. 777, the 
testimony showed that a motor truck 
owner filed an application with the Rail- 
road Commission for a certificate of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity authoriz- 
ing him to operate a motor freight line, 
between two cities, on the established 
railroad freight rates. At the hearing 
on the case it was shown by the evi- 
dence that the route applied for paral- 
leled the line of a railway between the 
two cities and that the cities and all 
the intermediate points were already af- 
forded adequate transportation facili- 
ties, for both freight and express, by 
the railway company and the Railway 
Express Agency. 

A State law provides that the Com- 
mission may refuse to issue a certificate 
of operation where it is proved that 
other transportation facilities within 
the territory are sufficient and adequate. 
Notwithstanding this provision of the 
law, the Commission granted the appli- 
cation. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
railway company appealed to the higher 
Court, which reversed the Commission’s 
verdict, saying: 

“This case presents an effort to se- 
cure authority to operate a truck line 
over a highway built and maintained at 
public expense, which highway runs 
side by side with a long-established rail 
line for a distance of 170 miles, and 
thereby to haul freight in competition 
with the already-reduced freight and 
express business carried on over such 
rail line, thus threatening the latter 
with a further serious reduction in its 
revenues. By reason of the 
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large capital investment in rail trans- 
portation, some of these companies have 
continued to operate in the face of an 
accumulating deficit, rather than to sur- 
render their franchise and scrap their 
properties, in the hope and expectation 
that conditions would so change that 
they would be able to operate at a profit. 
‘ But the Commission manifestly 
did not consider this evidence, for they 
granted the application and ordered the 
issuance of a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity for the operation 
of the freight truck service applied for. 
In- fact, it appears that the railroad com- 
missioners construed the statute as ex- 
cluding from their consideration this 
matter of ‘other transportation facili- 
ties within the territory sought to be 
served,’ unless such other transporta- 
tion facilities consisted of motor vehicle 
transportation facilities.” 


Jurisdiction 


— prohibition of the Fourteenth 
Amendment—“No State shall make 
or enforce any laws which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State 
deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; 
nor deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws” 
—is directed against the passage of 
laws in contravention of the amendment 
and does not avply to the misconstruc- 
tion of laws. 

Such questions as these are for the 
consideration of the State Courts and 
can reach the Courts of the United 
States, if at all, only by a certiorari to 
the State Courts. Therefore legal con- 
troversies involving these constitutional 
provisions do not often reach the United 
States Courts. 

Another important point is that, al- 
though a State Court may rightfully 
refuse to issue a certificate for oper- 
ation of motor trucks, it may not legally 
order the owner to cease their oper- 
ation before filing proper legal proceed- 
ings. 

For instance, in Madden Bros. v. 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, 43 
F. (2d) 236, decided during the past 
few months, it was disclosed that a 
motor transportation company, prior to 
the commencement of its business and 
prior to purchasing trucks, filed an ap- 
plication with the Railroad and Ware- 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


house Commission for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity, pur- 
suant to the law. On account of the 
fact that the company intended to haul 
automobiles for a named company at 
Detroit, to Duluth, Minn., the attorney 
general held that the plan of operation 
was one of private carrier over which 
the Commission had no jurisdiction un- 
der the law. The Commission, follow- 
ing the advice of the attorney general, 
advised the trucking company that it 
would not be necessary to secure a cer- 
tificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity. 

Thereafter the trucking company in- 
vested large sums of money in automo- 
bile transportation equipment. After 
securing the equipment the company 
made several contracts for transport- 
ing automobiles. Later a railway com- 
pany complained that the trucking com- 
pany was a common carrier. The Com- 
mission then declared the trucking com- 
pany to be a common carrier and or- 
dered it to desist from further carrying 
on the business of transporting auto- 
mobiles over the highways of Minne- 
sota until it had secured a certificate 
of public convenience and necessity from 
the Commission to do so. 

The trucking company filed suit in 
the United States Court, which ren- 
dered its opinion as follows: 

“While it is the duty of or the Com- 
mission is empowered to prosecute any 
auto transportation company, as defined 
by the statute, for operating without a 
certificate and for violating the orders 
of the Commission made in the per- 
formance of its duty, it is not the duty 
of the Commission to order any person, 
etc., to cease and desist from violating 
the statute before beginning such prose- 
cution. The prosecution may as well be 
made without any such order. It is 
clear that the order of the Commission, 
in so far as it assumes to direct the 
plaintiff to cease and desist from fur- 
ther carrying on its operations, ex- 
ceeded the powers of the Commission 
under the statute. If the Com- 
mission’s conclusions were erroneous 
either as to the findings of fact or as to 
the construction of the statute, the 
Courts of the State were open to the 
plaintiff [transportation company]... . 
I hold that this Court is without juris- 
diction of the subject-matter of the 
suit.” 
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An Express Grant 


OTWITHSTANDING these afore- 

mentioned usual rules of the law, 
circumstances may exist where a com- 
mission will grant a certificate permit- 
ting a transportation company to oper- 
ate motor vehicles over a route well 
served by other companies. 

In the late case of Railway Express 
Agency v. Public Utilities Commission, 
174 N. E. 356, a higher Court granted 
a certificate to a railway express 
agency for operation of a motor truck 
between two points in Ohio, in substitu- 
tion for train service rendered for many 
years before the regular train service 
carrying its express shipments was dis- 
continued between these two points. 


Many months prior to discontinuance 
of the train service certain motor truck 
owners had made application and re- 
ceived certificates to operate truck routes 
between these two cities. These truck 
owners objected to allowance by the 
Public Utilities Commission of the cer- 
tificate to the express company, on the 
grounds that the present motor delivery 
service between these two points was 
adequate and that the existing moto1 
transportation companies were willing 
to put on additional service, if needed 

It is interesting to observe that the 
higher Court granted the express com- 
pany’s application, and said: 

“The peculiar character of express 
transportation and_ service, in our 
opinion, as distinguished from that ren- 
dered by the usual motor companies, 
should also be taken into consideration. 
; Some consideration should be 
given to the financial responsibilities of 
express companies as compared with 
those of motor companies ordinarily, es- 
pecially to the fact that, in the trans- 
portation and_ delivery of = such 
goods, these peculiar shipments may 
be better safeguarded by the em- 
ployment of a single agency than by 
several. ... Through no fault of the 
applicant the train service carrying its 
express shipments was discontinued. 
Many important shippers who in the 
past used applicant’s express service are 
asking its continuance through a grant 
of this application, and their evidence 


strongly fortifies applicant’s [express 
company’s] claim of convenience and 
necessity.” 


Mercury Manufacturing Co. Announces New Types of Tractor and Lift Trucks 


A NEW gas tractor, Type D, has been 
announced by the Mercury Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago. Adapt- 
able to work both indoors and out, it 
was designed and built as a versatile 
pulling unit, handling large trailing 
loads under a variety of operating con- 
ditions. Bulletin No. 150, describing in 
detail and illustrating this “trackless 
train,” is available by addressing the 
company at 4118 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago. 

Mercury announces also a new lift- 
truck, in two models. Model A-1001 is 





Mercury Type D tractor for indoor 
and outdoor work 


a high-lift unit capable of raising the 
platform 62% inches above the floor. 
Model A-1001-1 is a low-lift raising the 
platform 23 inches. They have approxi- 
mately the same dimensions and will ele- 
vate and convey loads up to 6000 pounds. 
Bulletin No. 155 describes and illustrates 
this new machine for materials handling. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the annual Warehouse 
Directory. 
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Let’s Take the Family 
Album Out of Storage! 


In oval, R. 


Success Stories 
No. 101 


R. W. Dietrich 


By R. A. SULLIVAN 


W. Dietrich, 


president of Dietrich & 


Wiltz, 


Inc., and of the 


Bienville Warehouse Corp., 
New Orleans 





A front view of the merchandise storage plant of the Bienville Warehouse Corporation (Importers Bonded Warehouse), 
New Orleans 


EW YORK is not the only State that has a “Happy 

Warrior.” Louisiana’s entry is R. W. Dietrich, 

president of Dietrich & Wiltz, Inc., and of the 
Bienville Warehouse Corporation, Inc., merchandise stor- 
age companies in New Orleans. 

Like a good many others, Mr. Dietrich got into the 
warehouse business without design. He has remained 
in it since 1914 because it offers such excellent oppor- 
tunities to do battle. 

His belligerency cannot be laid to the old Imported 
Bonded Warehouse Co., which, founded in 1887, is 
synonymous with the present Bienville organization and 
which served as repository for merchandise through 
four major wars and several Indian disturbances—for 
he has always been like that ever since he entered the 
business world when he was 17 years old. 

Many men regard business as a game. To this New 
Orleans storage executive it is an arena. Something is 
always happening, has just happened, or is getting 
ready to happen, when Mr. Dietrich ‘has anything to 


do with it. It has been thus ever since he saw industry as 
something more than a prosaic way of making money. 
To him the warehouse business is filled with romance, 
affording opportunity at every turn to test his steel 
against some worthy adversary. 

Our subject found the shipping business romantic, 
also; and, although it is a calling which requires pecu- 
liar training, he looks back upon his experiences in that 
field as a sort of preliminary schooling for the job of 
conducting a warehouse enterprise. 

“A warehouseman,” to quote Mr. Dietrich, “must 
understand many industries, and have a sympathetic per- 
ception of numerous lines of endeavor. A warehouse- 
man is often made the final court of appeal before con- 
flicting interests take the matter into formal Court for 
decision and often he can prevent legal steps and their 
consequent delays and costs. His usefulness to his 
clients depends not entirely on the amount of space 
available in his warehouse, nor on the equipment to take 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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Business America Asks 
Freedom of Conduct 
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Convention 








By KENT B. STILES 


America for more liberal application of the 
Federal anti-trust laws was an outstanding feature 
of the nineteenth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, at Atlantic City on 
April 28 to May 1. The movement has the support of 
the American Bar Association, which will seek legisla- 
tion in Congress, and of a new organization called the 
Congress of Industries, representing about 130 trade 
associations and 550,000 individual units in industry. 
Sponsors of the idea would strengthen the power of the 
Federal Trade Commission to receive and accept agree- 
ments and rules not in violation of the anti-trust statutes. 
Another highlight of the assembly was the enuncia- 
tion by Julius Barnes, chairman of the national Cham- 
ber’s board, of a ““Magna Charta”’ for American business. 
Blaming politics and Government interference with in- 
dustry as chief causes of the world-wide industrial de- 
pression, Mr. Barnes demanded curtailment of “legisla- 
tive panaceas” and made eleven recommendations, in- 
cluding one for abolishment of Government competition 
with business. 

Gardner Poole, president of the American Institute of 
Refrigeration and a past general president of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association, addressing a joint 
meeting of Institute and A. W. A. cold storage members 
after the Chamber sessions had adjourned, emphasized 
the importance of Mr. Barnes’ eleven points and urged 
their wide distribution throughout the storage industry. 


HM aaweies ie of plans for a drive by Business 


Among the resolutions which the national Chamber 
adopted was one calling for an end to Government inter- 
ference with private business. Another indorsed the 
principle of Federal trade practice conferences. A third 
urged Congress to enact legislation which would author- 
ize the Federal Trade Commission to receive, approve 
and enforce business agreements designed to stop trade 
abuses. 

Trade associations came in for praise and censure at 
a group meeting. One speaker declared that the busi- 
ness depression “certainly reflects upon the trade asso- 
ciation as a medium for organizing the cooperative in- 
telligence of industry and as a medium for educating its 
membership.” Another called attention to the upheava! 
in distribution channels and methods and declared there 
was every indication that the future of trade associa- 
tions would be different than in the past. 

Of the trade associations whose achievements were 
considered particularly noteworthy, the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association was mentioned for its 
organizing of the Allied Van Lines, Inc., as a medium of 
surmounting a chaotic competitive condition. 

The American Warehousemen’s Association was repre- 
sented at Atlantic City by Elmer Erickson, general pres- 
ident; Wilson V. Little and W. M. O’Keefe, executive 
secretaries of the merchandise and cold storage divi- 
sions, all of Chicago; and Clarence A. Aspinwall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who represented also the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association. 


Story of Chamber of Commerce 


b noe anti-trust law resolution adopted 
by the Congress of Industries fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas the Congress of Industries 
represents more than 500,000 smaller 
and medium sized independent industrial 
units, and 

“Whereas, the anti-trust laws of the 
United States were originally enacted 
for the purpose of preserving competi- 
tion among such industrial units to the 
end that there should always be equal 
economic opportunity for individual in- 
dustrial initiative, and 

“Whereas, such individual industrial 
units are largely prevented by the pres- 
ent application of anti-trust laws from 
adopting the remedial measures neces- 
sary to eliminate destructive, wasteful 
and discriminatory practices, 

“Be it resolved, that the Congress of 
Industries favors the enactment of leg- 
islation that will result in such clari- 
fication of existing law that will pre- 
serve the competitive existence of small, 
independent industrial units, and 

“Be it further resolved, that a leg- 
islative committee be appointed by the 
chairman, and 


“Be it further resolved that this leg- 
islative committee be and hereby is in- 
structed to consider all pending pro- 
posals for legislation designed to clarify 
and to strengthen the power of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to receive and 
accept trade agreements and rules, and 
to give quick relief, provided such agree- 
ments are not in violation of the anti- 
trust laws, and for the withholding of 
criminal penalties during the approval 
of such agreements. 

“And the legislative committee is fur- 
ther instructed to submit to members of 
the Congress of Industries for their con- 
sideration its recommendations with ref- 
erence to these legislative proposals 
which in its judgment are best designed 
to further and strengthen the trade prac- 
tice conference movement. 

“Industry having exhausted effort to 
correct the evils described in its trade 
practice conference rules by its own ad- 
ministrative organization, 

“Be it resolved, that upon application 
of a trade practice conference or its au- 
thorized representatives the Federal 
Trade Commission shall make direct in- 
vestigation of any well founded com- 


plaint of violation of the rules of such 
trade conference, and that adequate 
funds and personnel be provided for the 
trade practice conference division for 
the prompt and efficient conduct of all 
such investigation.” 

The Congress of Industries, formed a 
year ago, was organized permanently at 
Atlantic City with North Storms, Chi- 
cago, of the National Glass Distributors’ 
Association, as chairman. 

Rush C, Butler, chairman of the com- 
merce committee of the American Bar 
Association, told the delegates that the 
association “suggests that Congress en- 
act legislation conferring upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission authority to pass 
in advance on contracts in restraint of 
trade voluntarily submitted and grant- 
ing immunity to parties to approved 
contracts from the criminal, confiscatory 
and three-fold provisions of the anti- 
trust laws. 

“The effect of the enactment of such 
legislation,” he said, “will be to give 
business a new and friendly point of 
contact with the Government—a contact 
that is forward-looking and capable of 
vielding constructive results. This new 
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Here Are the National Chamber’s Resolutions, Summarized, as Adopted at Atlantic City 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION 


PPOSITION to the government engaging 
in business in competition with private 
enterprise was reiterated and the membership 
of the Chamber enlisted in a survey of the 
forms and extent of government competition. 


TRADE PRACTICE CONFERENCE 


HE principle of the trade practice confer- 

ence was endorsed and the value of the 
conference as a means of cooperation em- 
phasized. 


LEGISLATION FOR CONFERENCE 


BNACTMENT of suitable legislation author- 
izing the Federal Trade Commission to 
receive, approve and enforce, under judical 
review, agreements on the part of business 
men seeking to eliminate wasteful practices 
and trade abuses, provided such agreements 
do not tend unreasonably to restrain trade 
or create monopoly, was advocated. 


COMMON POLICY WITH DEPARTMENT OF 


JUSTICE 
DVISABILITY of developing procedure that 


will insure closer cooperation was urge¢ 
upon the Department of Justice and the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
ANTI-TRUST LAWS 


TRGES Board of Directors to give considera- 
‘ation to proposals looking to a study of the 
application of the anti-trust laws to business 
generally and particularly to the natural re- 
sources industries and the submission of 
recommendations through referendum. 
GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURES 
URGES substantial and immediate retrench- 
ment in governmental expenditures. 
BURDENS OF TAXATION 
REQUESTS the appropriate committee of 
the Chamber to undertake a study of the 


final effect of taxation on the cost of living. 


FEDERAL REVENUE POLICIES 


YOMMENDS the present policy of the Treas- 
ury in applying interest payments from 
foreign governments toward meeting our own 
government’s’ interest obligations, rather 
than to debt reduction. 


INTERNATIONAL DOUBLE TAXATION 


NDORSES international conferences, gen- 

eral legislation and reciprocal measures 
looking to relief from the burden of interna- 
tional double taxation. 


CAPITAL GAINS TAX 


RGES that the present levy upon gains 

from transactions in capital assets and 
accompanying deductions of losses from such 
transactions be materially reduced. 


SALES TAX 


( PPOSES taxes upon the sale of merchan- 
dise at retail as unfair in both their 
direct and indirect effects upon business en- 
terprises and contrary to the interests of 
the public. 


SILVER 
[URGES that the International Chamber of 
Commerce continue and develop the in- 


terest it has shown in the problems caused 


by the price of silver. 


UNFAIR COMPETITION FROM ABROAD 
TRGES that if provisions of existing law 
and law to become operative within the 


vear are not adequate to afford protection 
from unfair competition abroad, affecting im- 
portant raw materials, such as lumber, pulp- 


wood and manganese, fully adequate pro- 
visions of law be promptly enacted. 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

Chamber to bring together repre- 


URGES 

sentatives of all interests, including users 
of transportation, to obtain clear understand- 
ing which will promote solution of transporta- 
tion problems. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


TRGES continuation of efforts of govern- 

ment to withdraw from shipping business 
and renewal of existing mail contracts look- 
ing to continuation of all essential services. 


OCEAN BILLS OF LADING 


TRGES enactment into American law of 


The Hague Rules. 
STREET AND HIGHWAY TRAFFIC 


| ECOMMENDS careful consideration by 
business men’s organizations and public 
authorities of measures proposed by National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety 
and endorses principles of financial responsi- 
bility laws. 
INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAYS 


[J RGES early completion of necessary engi- 
neering and economic studies and favor- 
able consideration of the results thereof look- 
ing to the extension of the proposed inter- 
national highway northward to Alaska. 


NATIONAL PARKS 
[ RGES early construction of adequate ap- 
proach roads to national parks. 
TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
R EKAFFIRMS Chamber's 
well organized and 
trade associations. 
AMERICAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE ABROAD 
[J RGES American firms to encourage repre- 
sentatives in foreign countries to join 
American chambers of commerce. 
MOTOR BUS REGULATION 
ROPE SES enactment by Congress of legis- 
lation for regulation of motor buses en- 
gaged as common carriers in interstate com- 
merce, 
AERONAUTICS 


EK MPHASIZES need of uniformity in regu- 
=< lation of air traffic and various measures 
looking to its development and extension. 


endorsement of 
properly conducted 





relationship will promote the self-regu- 
lation of industry. 

“At the present time the only point of 
contact between business and Govern- 
ment under the Sherman law is the De- 
partment of Justice. The question pre- 
sented under such contact is, shall pun- 
ishment be inflicted because of past con- 
duct—not how can help be given to 
future effort. The Department’s appear- 
ance on the scene is based on an alleged 
violation of the statute. ... Any activity 
of the Department indicates that trouble 
is at hand. Business is immediately put 
on the defensive. The mind of each party 
sets against the other. The relationship 
continues at arms’ length. The spirit of 
helpfulness is lacking. 

“Either we must continue under the 
present practice which compels business 
to function in an atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty and fear, or we must establish an 
authoritative body which shall have the 
power—in the open where the world can 
see—to determine whether agreements or 


practices unreasonably restrain com- 
merce,” 
Mr. Butler said the American Bar 


Association wanted the cooperation of 
the Congress of Industries. 

“We are,” he said, “aiming for such 
a law as will give the Federal Trade 
Commission power to say in advance 
whether any trade agreement is in the 
public interest or not, and to grant im- 
munity from the anti-trust laws to in- 
dustries operating on approved agree- 
ments.” 


He stated that a resolution would be 
introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Graham of Pennsylvania, chairman 
of the judiciary committee, calling for a 
study of the anti-trust laws, and he sug- 
gested that if the Congress of Industries 
would draft a bill embodying its ideas, 
such a draft would be helpful. 

“At the same time,” he added, “busi- 
ness must heed the warning recently 
given by Attorney General Mitchell that 
‘under cover’ activities, taking advantage 
of proper trade agreements, would have 
to be watched. This constitutes a chal- 
lenge to industry, to see that it does not 
make improper use of any freedom that 
is obtained.” 


Two resolutions which the national 
Chamber adopted under the heading 
“Federal Trade Commission” read as 
follows: 


1. “American business has achieved 
noteworthy progress in its efforts to im- 
prove the standards of business conduct 
concerning the relations between com- 
petitors and with the public. In carry- 
ing out this program, business has in the 
past received substantial aid and encour- 
agement from the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Reaffirming its belief in the 
value and importance of real cooperative 
action between trade and industry and 
the Federal Trade Commission in bring- 
ing about the adoption of better business 
standards and the voluntary renuncia- 
tion of unsound competitive practices, 
the Chamber indorses the principle of 
the trade practice conference as a use- 


ful and proper means of cooperation 
which may be expected to promote bet- 
ter standards of business and the elimi- 
nation of wasteful practices and trade 
abuses in many fields of industry and 
commerce.” 

2. “In order to define and thereby 
make certain the proper basis of co- 
operation between business and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for the promo- 
tion of better business standards and 
for the prevention of unsound competi- 
tive practices, the Chamber urges upon 
Congress the enactment of suitable leg- 
islation authorizing the Federal Trade 
Commission to receive, approve and en- 
force, under judicial review, agreements 
on the part of business men seeking to 
eliminate wasteful practices and trade 
abuses arising in the course of their com- 
petitive relations, providing such agree- 
ments do not tend unreasonably to re- 
strain trade or create monopoly.” 


*““Magna Charta” 


The eleven points set forth by Mr. 
Barnes, which he said were designed to 
aid and restore to industry its play for 
free initiative, are: 

1. Lift the legislative restriction which 
prevents great life insurance companies 
from entering the field of unemployment 
relief through private contract, just as 
they have done in protection against al- 
most every other form of human dis- 
tress. 

2. Revise the capital claims provisions 
as recommended by President Hoover 
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and Secretary Mellon before it can prove 
again a potent force in an orgy of infla- 
tion leading to ultimate collapse. 

3. Suppress unfair Senatorial dispar- 
agement which deters men of tested 
capacity from devoting their talents in 
public service appointments. 

4. Confirm America’s entry into the 
Court of International Justice, as rec- 
ommended by President Hoover in the 
interest of international good-will and 
good faith. 

5. Reconsider the forty-year-old regu- 
latory legislation and administration be- 
fore destructive competition destroys 
further agencies of employment and 
earnings, and especially as to conserving 
natural resources. 

6. Reframe our banking laws in the 
light of recent experience so that agri- 
cultural communities particularly shall 
have re-established strong sources of 
credit. 

7. Reconsider the regulatory provisions 
affecting American railroads, especially 
as to facilitating proper consolidations 
into strong systems and the relative bur- 
dens laid on competitive transportation. 

8. Establish tariff schedules on eco- 
nomic principles, facilitating interna- 
tional trade, with only due protection to 
our higher wage scales and living stand- 
ards. 

9. Apply all reasonable policies of 
economy to public finance, and thus con- 
trol tax burdens, which threaten to stifle 
industry and discourage individuals. 

10. Dispose of the outgrown war in- 
vestment at Muscle Shoals and cease its 
agitation for public operation before fur- 
ther discouraging private enterprise. 

11. Definitely sustain the American 
tradition that Government money and 
Government authority shall not compete 
in the proper trade activities of its own 
citizens, especially as that tradition has 
lifted American industry to world pre- 
eminence and faces today special prob- 
lems in maintaining that pre-eminence. 


Federal Competition 


Fred M. Sargent, president of the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railway Co., de- 
claring that “illustrations of Federal 
usurpation of power are plentiful,” as- 
sailed Government competition with 
business. Not only was the Government 
without authority to engage in private 
business, he said, but to do so violated 
the Fifth Amendment. 

“In the field of transportation,” Mr. 
Sargent continued, “the Government is 
already pursuing this unconstitutional 
and destructive policy. If the public wel- 
fare requires that the Government carry 
on transportation business by subsidies 
out of the Federal Treasury, then public 
policy and the Fifth Amendment both re- 
quire that the Government make just 
compensation to those investors that are 
adversely affected thereby. 

“At the present time the Government 
is in the transportation business on inland 
waterways, and the purpose of the un- 
dertaking was some time ago expressed 
by the head of the inland waterways 
when he said: 

“IT am going to obtain for the great 


western shippers of America fair mar- 
kets for transportation rates, and we will 
take that traffic away from the railroads 
unless they reduce their rates.’ 

“Here is the direct and positive an- 
nouncement that the purpose of the Gov- 
ernment is to use its power and its re- 
sources to take.traffic away from estab- 
lished transportation agencies unless 
they reduce their rates. The Govern- 
ment already has the power of regulat- 
ing those rates and can see to it that 
they are maintained upon a fair and rea- 
sonable basis. Not satisfied with its 
power, it now proceeds by direct action 
to either break down the rates which 
the Government itself has established as 
reasonable, or in lieu thereof to take the 
traffic away from established transporta- 
tion agencies.” 

Government in business was a form of 
competition the risk of which private in- 
vestors never had any right to believe 
they would have to assume, Mr. Sargent 
declared, and “‘when the public generally 
becomes imbued with the fear that their 
Government is going to destroy all their 
investments by entering into private 
competition, then those investments will 
cease and seek refuge in other quarters, 
and the main source of prosperity will be 
dried up. No single thing could happen 
which would give more courage and in- 
spiration looking to revival of prosperity 
than to know that the Government in- 
tended to maintain a sacred regard for 
the rights of private property.” 

The resolution on “Government Com- 
petition” adopted by the national Cham- 
ber reads: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has repeatedly opposed the 
Government engaging in any and all 
forms of business enterprise in compe- 
tition with its citizens. We believe the 
time has now come for the directors and 
officers of the Chamber to enlist its 
membership in a survey of the forms 
and extent of Government competition 
in the fields of business enterprise, and 
to lead the business interests of the coun- 
try and their organizations in a continu- 
ous and aggressive effort to have the 
Government withdraw from. existing 
competition as soon as necessary prepa- 
ration and adjustment can be made, and 
against the Government entering upon 
further competition in any field.” 


Trade Associations 


Discussing “The Associational Ap- 
proach to Problems Which Challenge 
Business Leadership,” Harry A. Wheeler, 
vice-chairman of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, declared that trade asso- 
ciations, particularly those of national 
and State activity, hold ‘“‘a very direct re- 
sponsibility for the character of indus- 
trial conditions” because they “deal with 
specific trades or industries, occupy a 
highly technical field, can develop facts 
that can be developed by no general sta- 
tistical group, and can or should be able 
to exercise an influence over the manage- 
ment of the units within their groups to 
agree upon and carry out constructive 
measures as affecting the entire trade or 
industry of which they are a part.” He 
continued: 
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“In this period we are advocating re- 
trenchment, tightening up our organiza. 
tions, reducing the tax upon business 
wherever possible, and I am led to sug- 
gest that over the entire country a care- 
ful survey should be made of associa- 
tional effort to frankly determine 
whether multiplied associations are op- 
erating because of an unquestioned de- 
mand for their existence or whether 
duplication has developed to satisfy the 
leadership ambitions of individuals who 
have not been selected to guide the des- 
tinies of other existing organizations. 

“There would really be a great service 
to the business of the country, in my 
judgment, if a careful survey of asso- 
ciational movement in cities, States and 
trades were undertaken with a definite 
program to consolidate some, to abandon 
others, to increase the efficiency of all 
that remain and either to reduce the 


present cost of associational effort, or, | 
better still, to concentrate such funds into | 


efficient and successful organizations.” 


Responsibility 


Whatever readjustments are ahead, 
Mr. Wheeler concluded, “there can be no 
question but that the business associa- 
tions of the country have a responsibility 
for intensive and constructive study and 
action more than any other group that 
can be named. 

“These association movements live 
close to the day’s problems. They in 
reality constitute the greatest power for 
good in the business world, but they can 
operate only where they are supported 
by adequate funds and by the general 
cooperation of their constituents. 

“This is really a testing time in which 
all organizations are suffering more or 
less from cuts in their income. It is a 
shortsighted policy to destroy the ef- 
ficiency of a force which has so much use- 
fulness in the development of the new 
conditions which we hope will follow. 
Many of our best business associations 
are reporting that they are somewhat 
discouraged and in spite of acknowledg- 
ments of the value of their activities 
their constituents are cutting expenses 
and are disposed to eliminate entirely, or 
almost so, financial contributions to their 
associational connections. 

“In these times it would seem that our 
business associations are needed more 
than ever and should not only be sup- 
ported by ample funds for carrying on 
their established constructive work, but 
should be encouraged by the personal 
service of every trade executive and by 
his determination to square his conduct 
and that of his unit of industry to the 
best practices that are known to the as- 
sociations and can be made effective only 
when individual conduct accepts the re- 
sponsibility of carrying out to the letter 
these important associational programs.” 

Paul I. Aldrich, editor of The National 
Provisioner, told the Trade Association 
Department round table group that with 
the present upheaval in distribution 
channels and methods “there is every in- 
dication that the future of trade associa- 
tions will be very different from the 
past’—that “the recent depression has 
weakened many associations in their 
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budgets, and also in their hold on their 


membership.” . 
Wise trade association executives 
“will realize,’ he declared, “that the 


whole trade association idea will have to 
go back to first principles—that an as- 
sociation has to perform definite func- 
tions, and that these depend on the den- 
nite, practical everyday conditions which 
the man at the desk and the man on the 
road have to fight.” 

The surest way for association execu- 
tives to “make a hit with the member- 
ship,” Mr. Aldrich said, “is to do some- 
thing about price.” Continuing: 

“Sometimes such action is beneficial. 
Ordinarily it is temporary in its effect 
and does not reach the underlying causes 
of the disturbance. There are times 
when prices in a certain industry get out 
of line with prices in other industries, 
and the alert trade association executive 
may take steps to bring needed tem- 
porary relief. There are times when any 
industry may need some type of promv- 
tional effort, advertising or otherwise, to 
set a new pace for the industry and 
stimulate a different attitude on the part 
of the public toward its product or ser- 
WICO. so 4 

“Cost analyses are tools frequently 
used for effect on the price situation. An 
industry may be found selling at lower 
prices than appear to be economically 
reasonable. Concentration of members’ 
attention on cost elements in certain 
cases may be highly beneficial. On the 
other hand, the continuous use of cost fig- 
ures to make members more price-con- 
scious is apt to lose its effect. After all, 
the average costs in an industry mean 
but little, as in the long run prices are 
apt to be made by the competition of the 
more efficient, and by the competition of 
new and better methods. 

“Competition, lauded as the life of 
trade, frequently becomes the bugbear 
of the trade association, and there is an 
attempt to hold it down rather than to 
stimulate it. . . . The trade association 
that wants to point the way of progress 
must not fear competition, but welcome 
it as the force behind improvement. The 
future of association work should hold 
less solicitude for the inefficient and 
more of challenge for the soundly ag- 
gressive trade association member... 

“Educational work has had too little 
attention from trade associations. The 
association which can stretch its budget 
for this purpose beyond immediate or 
temporary requirements will profit in 
the end.” 


N. F. W. A. Mentioned 


The annual award of the American 
Trade Association Executives for meri- 
torious service was presented to the Na- 
tional Association of Dyers and Cleaners. 
The award was based on “the expanded 
intelligent and comprehensive program 
of service to the industry and to the pub- 
lic in a difficult field for courageous treat- 
ment of a dangerous weakness in busi- 
ness conduct by their attack on rack- 
eteering.” 

Among the thirteen associations the 
services of which were outlined in the 


competition for the 1930 award is the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, which placed in operation its 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., as a medium for 
surmounting a chaotic competitive condi- 
tion in the industry, thereby placing its 
membership in a _ coordinated group 
strongly entrenched to meet poorly in- 
formed and unscrupulous competition. 

Carl A. Johnson, president of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
tion, told the Trade Association Depart- 
ment round table group that the activ!- 
ties of such organizations could be 
classed generally as aiming at (1) gath- 
ering and sifting information, (2) dis- 
tributing information, and (3) promoting 
the use of information. 

“To be of any use,” he declared, “‘any 
sort of information must first be gath- 
ered, analyzed and interpreted. Next it 
must be distributed to those who can 
and should use it. To get it into use, 
those who receive it must be shown how 
to use it in managing their own business. 
Meetings of associations are essentially 
simply one method of rendering this in- 
formational service to members, through 
personal contacts.” 

Addressing the same group, O. H. 
Cheney, formerly vice-president of the 
Irving Trust Co., New York, said that 
the challenge of the present depression 
to the trade association seemed to be 
unanswerable, for there was no evidence 
that they mitigated its severity in any 
degree. 

“If it is not the function of trade as- 
sociations to promote stability and ef- 
ficiency and to prevent depressions,” he 
said, “then I do not know what the func- 
tion of trade associations is. ... The de- 
pression certainly reflects upon the trade 
association as a medium for organizing 
the cooperative intelligence of industry 
and as a medium for educating its mem- 
bership. ... 





ARE YOU READING Don 
Harner’s articles—this month’s be- 
gins on page 15—on Pacific Coast 
canned goods production and dis- 
tribution? An Ohio merchandise 
warehouseman writes Mr. Harner: 

“T have received a notice from 
Distribution and Warehousing that 
they are publishing a series of arti- 
cles written by you, in which you 
were giving information relative 
to packers and distributors on the 
Pacific Coast. There is one item 
particularly in which I am inter- 
ested in appearing in the articles: 
Where can the warehouseman ob- 
tain an authentic list of canned 
goods packers? We are always on 
the outlook for ways and means of 
increasing our mailing list and in 
this way keeping our name before 
the shippers which are potential 
customers for storage and ware- 
house space in this city.” 

The Ohio executive asks a spe- 
cific question, believing that the 
answer should benefit his business. 
The very information he seeks is 
in the Harner articles. 
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“We are a nation of joiners—but not 
of cooperators. No trade association can 
be stronger than the will of its members, 
Business men like to have trade asso- 
ciations, but they do not, at heart, want 
their trade associations to do anything. 
And this is true in spite of the continu- 
ous complaint by members that their as- 
sociations don’t do anything. In actual 
practice most trade associations accom- 
plish what they do in spite of their mem- 
bers, not because of them. 

“The cooperative activities of the trade 
association furnish impressive statistics 
of the apparent willingness of the Amer- 
ican business man to contribute time and 
money to promote the interests of his 
industry. But the net result seems not 
to have been very revolutionary or 
permanent in any industry. The various 
trade practice conferences certainly are 
an impressive record of the attempts of 
business men to govern themselves and 
yet there isn’t an industry which is not 
suffering from increasingly unsound 
trade practices. ... 

“The trade association must broaden 
its own vision so that it may broaden its 
members’ vision. It must give up the 
idea that the only function of a trade as- 
sociation is to promote the interests of 
its members as against the interests of 
all other branches of the industry. No 
trade association can be at its maximum 
usefulness alone. More and more it must 
work with all the other associations in its 
industry. This work may begin in an 
elementary way with a joint committee— 
but not until every member of every as- 
sociation in each industry gains an in- 
dustry-wide vision will the trade asso- 
ciation really begin to be effective. 

“And beyond the vision of the indus- 
try as a whole, each trade association 
must begin to see itself as a part of busi- 
ness as a whole and to recognize its re- 
sponsibilities. Instead of bragging about 
its being the fourth or tenth industry— 
or about its total annual volume, or the 
number of people in it—each industry, 
through its association, should begin to 
see its function in the machinery of our 
national economic system. Each asso- 
ciation should begin to aim at a unified 
understanding of itself so that this un- 
derstanding can be fitted into a more 
closely integrated operation of all busi- 
ness. 

“The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and this group of trade as- 
sociations are the logical media for this 
vital development. 

“The time for the trade associations to 


begin to prevent the next depression is 
now. 


St. Joseph Blaze 


Fire of undetermined origin caused 
heavy damage in the warehouse of the 
Arnold Transfer & Storage Co. at 116 
South Second Street, St. Joseph, Mo., on 
May 11. Furniture including seventeen 
pianos was ruined. The Arnold firm 
and the owner of the building were pro- 
tected by insurance. 
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Keynote and 


Highlight 


Coffee and QUOTING FROM 
. . direct testimony 
Arithmetic een Tee OE 
Hough, traffic manager of the Gov- 
ernment-owned Inland Waterways 
Corporation, at the I. C. C. hear- 
ing in Memphis last September: 

“  , . the Barge Line is not in 
the warehouse business.” 

Just what sort of business is it 
in (if General Ashburn has no ob- 
jection to the question) when one 
of its agents advises a coffee ship- 
per that the latter can avoid stor- 
age charges at New Orleans by 
placing the coffee on one of the 
Barge Lines’ slow towboats mov- 
ing from New Orleans to St. Louis, 
and thus delaying arrival at St. 
Louis to accommodate the _ ship- 
per’s requirements? 

R. W. Dietrich, chairman of the 
American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation committee which is seeking 
to end such Barge Lines practices 
as result in loss of storage revenue 
to the association’s members, is in- 
formed that the general agent of 
the the Federal Barge Lines wrote 
(April 25) to some of his shippers 
as follows: 

“We are advised by one of the 
large St. Louis coffee importers 
that because of an advance in 
prices, also to avoid the proposed 
tax by the Government of Brazil 
which is scheduled to take effect 
this summer, they are going to im- 
port several thousand bags of coffee 
which will arrive at New Orleans 
some time in June. We are also 
informed that the usual heavy fall 
buying to take care of the winter 
trade will take place much earlier. 

“Most of this coffee will not be 
needed and in order to avoid hav- 
ing to store it in their own ware- 
houses or at New Orleans, arrange- 
ments could be made to handle it 
on our slower tows, delaying its 
arrival at St. Louis to suit their 
needs. 

“This matter is brought to your 
attention in case you are not al- 
ready aware of the situation in 
Brazil affecting the coffee market, 
as there are no doubt large coffee 
dealers in your territory who could 
use our service to advantage in 
taking care of large consignments.” 

Under such arrangement a Gov- 
ernment craft is converted into a 
floating warehouse. Ordinarily, 
some or all of this imported coffee 








might enter public storage at New 
Orleans or at St. Louis, with 
revenue for the warehouse oper- 
ators. Now, Washington puts a 
slowly-moving towboat on _ the 
Mississippi and in effect says to 
the shipper: “Why pay storage 
charges in a warehouse? Put your 
coffee in our care and we will move 
it slowly up the river, delaying its 
arrival at market until the market 
is ready to absorb it.” 

It is a slick piece of Government 
competition with private industry. 
It is just as much of a warehouse 
business as though the coffee were 
placed in a Barge Line terminal on 
land. It is water warehousing 
substituted for land warehousing. 

Mr. Hough’s Memphis testimony 
that “the Barge Line is not in the 
warehouse business” is without 
substance. No man with any busi- 
ness intelligence believes it. Facts 
cannot be escaped. When goods 
which do not go into a storage 
warehouse go into the hold of a 
towboat instead and are then pur- 
posely and officially moved slowly 
in order to make storage in a pub- 
lic warehouse unnecessary, one 
guesses that two and two make 
four. 


A New Position “pete SUL- 
: , presi- 
in the Courts rope al 


Terminal Warehouse Co., Philadel- 
phia, directs warehousing’s atten- 
tion to the apparent significance of 
the United States Supreme Court 
decision—see Washington corre- 
spondence on page 11—forbidding 
terminal allowances, by railroads, 
to favored contract warehouses. 

The Philadelphia executive sees 
in the Supreme Court’s opinion 
something beyond a victory for his 
own company. He writes: 

“The Supreme Court in uphold- 
ing our position emphasized the 
fact that warehousemen are ship- 
pers and within the meaning of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, which is 
contrary to the Examiner’s report 
in the Federal Barge Lines Case I. 
C. C. 25310. 

“As such, this decision of the 
Supreme Court is of paramount im- 
portance to the warehousing indus- 
try, as it definitely establishes their 
status before the Court.” 

Charles E. Cotterill, an attorney 
for the American Warehousemen’s 
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Random Writings 
by the Editor 


Association, said at the American’s 
Atlantic City convention in 
January: 

“What are you? Are you mere 
private institutions, or are you, 
yourselves, instruments of inter- 
state commerce in such fashion as 
the Congress owes to you a like 
species of protection that it may 
think it owes to the railroads. That 
is important. ... We know that 
stockyards, stock exchanges, even 
the packers, as packers, and in- 
numerable stationary institutions 
are now regarded, and held by the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States, as engaged in interstate 
commerce, because if they are not 
an instrument of it, at least they 
are an agency of interstate com- 
merce in the broader sense, that 
the commerce is flowing, with in- 
terruption, from one State to an- 
other. I urge that you gentlemen 
give serious thought to the fixing 
of your status in that regard.” 

In the Philadelphia allowances 
case to which Mr. Sullivan alludes, 
the United States Supreme Court 
sald: 

“In point of substance the ware- 
housemen were consignors and con- 
signees of merchandise, and they 
alone could act as such in the case 
of carload shipments which they 
assembled or distributed. In this 
respect they do not differ from 
freight forwarders, who render a 
like service, so far as concerns 
their relations with the carriers.” 

Here the highest tribunal in the 
land says that warehousemen as 
consignors and _  consignees. of 
freight moving by rail are in the 
class with freight forwarders, 
which are recognized as_ instru- 
ments of interstate commerce. 

This decision would seem to lift 
warehouses, under certain circum- 
stances, out of the status of pri- 
vate institutions. As Mr. Sullivan 
says, “it definitely establishes their 
status before the Court.” 


The Right to IT IS the history 

of successful 
. Symbol trade associations 
that they have the unqualified sup- 
port of the business magazines in 
their fields. Liberal editorial space 
is given to the organizations’ 
activities, constructive practices 
are indorsed, and sound policies 
are furthered. The associations ex- 
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pect this cooperation; while from 
the viewpoint of the magazines 
their own progress is stimulated by 
the good will and reader-confidence 
thus developed. 

In this process of coordination 
between Distribution and Ware- 
housing and our industry’s trade 
bodies there is an ever-present sit- 
uation regarding which it seems 
fair to comment. Involved is the 
use of association symbols in asso- 
ciation members’ advertising in this 
magazine. 

A storage company’s member- 
ship in an association gives that 
firm certain privileges. Among 
those privileges is the right to em- 
ploy the association’s name and 
symbol in the company’s advertis- 
ing, either in this magazine or else- 
where. 

For reasons not always made 
public, but which are sound in the 
judgment of an association’s di- 
rectors, a company may be sus- 
pended from membership. 

During the period of suspension 
the usual privileges are withdrawn, 
which is good policy. 

This withdrawal of privileges 
imposes, we believe, an obligation 
on Distribution and Warehousing 
if our cooperation with the asso- 
ciations is to be truly unqualified. 
Obviously the obligation is to re- 
move, from a suspended member’s 
advertising, the association’s name 
and symbol until such time as we 
are notified that the suspension has 
been lifted. 

This obligation is not to the as- 
sociations alone. It holds equally 
true with all who consult the ad- 
vertising. Editorial errors, while 
abominable, may be _ overlooked; 
but misleading advertising will not 
be condoned—and it is, we think, 
misleading when a company adver- 
tises that it is a member of an as- 
sociation which has deemed it wise 
to suspend that company and deny 
it the association’s customary 
privileges. 

So for these two reasons—obliga- 
tion to associations and the desire 
to publish only ethical advertising 
—the advertising of firms under 
suspension is being altered, during 
the period of denial of privileges, 
by the removal of the associations’ 
names and symbols. A letter ex- 
plaining why, along the line of the 
foregoing, is sent in advance to 
each company whose advertising is 
thus changed, and it is suggested 
that association secretaries send us 
notice promptly when suspensions 
have been lifted. 


The Liner and RECENTLY a 
the Row Boat nationally known 

warehouse com- 
pany resigned from one of our in- 
dustry’s two major trade associa- 
tions. The association’s secretary 
sent him a “How come?” letter and 
got back the interesting-if-true re- 
ply from the manager that the firm’s 


KEYNOTE AND HIGHLIGHT 


directors had decreed the resigna- 
tion as a measure of economy in 
the face of hard times. The money 
saved amounts to $36 a year, or $3 
a month, or about 10 cents a day. 

It happens that the directors of 
the company are wealthy business 
men with varied interests—bank- 
ing, lumbering, oil-producing, 
ranching. Undoubtedly they hold 
memberships in national associa- 
tions identified with those interests. 
It is difficult to conceive that in 
solemn conclave they ordered the 
warehouse manager to lop off $36 
a year by resigning from his ware- 
house association. Probably they 
told him to cut expenses and he 
figured that eliminating association 
dues was one way to start. 

Was that an intelligent step? 
We think not. Association mem- 
bership is essential more today, 
with conditions as they are, than 
in the past. Action such as the 
mentioned manager took is what 
Dr. Julius Klein calls “false 
economy.” In a recent radio talk 
Dr. Klein said: 

“T hear some members of busi- 
ness bodies talking, these days, 
about the possibility of resigning 
from the organization, with the ob- 
ject mainly of supposedly saving 
money. I can think of nothing more 
dangerously extravagant than that 
—a wasteful squandering of that 
invaluable asset of good team work 
at the very time when collaboration 
is absolutely vital. When you are 
out in mid-Atlantic in a bad storm, 
do you see anybody shoving off 
from the big liner in a row boat 
by himself to save passage money? 
Well, hardly.” 


Business Articles A. T. GIBSON 
and his actual- 


Are Indexed so aka 


banking relations committee (of 
the A. W. A.) are doing invaluable 
service as part of warehousing’s 
effort to establish its prestige and 
reputation nationally throughout 
Business America, through the 
committee’s dissemination of im- 
formation about the proper use of 
warehouse receipts. 

What the committee is accom- 
plishing will be told by H. A. 
Haring in his next “Distribution” 
article, to appear on these pages 
in July. In it he will include sug- 
gestions as to how warehousemen 
may increase the profitableness of 
their accounts. 

But there is something else 
equally important. The article will 
be automatically filed in the lead- 
ing public libraries of the United 
States and Canada and in many 
private libraries of manufacturers 
and advertising agencies. It will 
find a place in “Poole’s Index to 
Periodical Literature” and in “The 
Industrial Arts Index.” Thus any 
business man who makes inquiry at 
any public library will find refer- 
ence to the information and may 


learn readily how to finance his 
spot stocks economically and safely, 
even if the inquiry is not made for 
several years to come. 

Leading articles in business mag- 
azines are indexed in these ways 
every month, thus illustrating the 
value of getting into such publica- 
tions complete and authentic in- 
formation regarding an industry’s 
developments. 


The Tycoon A COLUMNIST of 
of Laredo the Laredo Times 

recently motored 
over 2,000 miles of Texan highway 
and “dodged trucks and busses all 
the way.” Writing about it under 
the title, “Flowers for the Living,” 
he said: 

“Of all the trucks seen and 
argued with over right-of-way, the 
trucks of Laredo’s transfer tycoon 
Joe C. Netzer were the best. Driv- 
ers were always courteous; never 
seen speeding nor hogging the 
road. Every truck was well painted 
and washed; none was too large or 
so heavily loaded as to ruin high- 
ways.” 

We had to consult the dictionary 
to find the meaning of “tycoon,” 
but the point is that the compli- 
ment to the Netzer Truck Lines, 
operating a storage business in 
Laredo, “made front page” in the 
Laredo Times, and the tycoon is a 
bit proud of that. 

He has good reason to take pride. 
It was good publicity to the busi- 
ness-getting kind. Driver courtesy, 
neat equipment and consideration 
of highway maintenance are assets 
which should be a common goal in 
warehousing. They will help 
create a public sympathy toward 
besieged trucking. As Mr. Netzer 
comments: 

“Agitation the country over is 
adverse to motor trucks and busses, 
and operators should stress cour- 
tesy and carefulness and make 
every attempt to swing public 
opinion more favorably to motor 
transportation. We are doing our 
part.” 


FRANK JOHNSON, secretary 
of the Southwest-Texas (successor 
to the Texas) association has dis- 
tributed a seasonal warning in one 
of his weekly bulletins. What he 
says should be of concern to every 
warehouse company represented by 
a baseball team. To quote: 

“Workmen’s compensation 
policies do not cover injuries in- 
curred by such players, yet the 
legal responsibility for injuries 
which might be, and frequently are, 
received by the players is a ques- 
tion which a jury might answer to 
the sorrow of the warehouse firm. 
The moral is: If you have a base- 
ball team playing under your col- 
ors, then call your insurance agent 
and secure protection for the 
liability assumed.” 
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FROM THE LEGAL 
VIEWPOINT 


Bailee Is Held Liable 
for Stolen Merchandise 


T is well established that a ware- 
| houseman, or other bailee, is not an 
insurer against loss of stored prop- 
erty by theft. On the other hand, he is 
expected by the law to exercise “ordi- 
nary care” to safeguard all property 
left in his care. Moreover, failure 
promptly to return the stored goods 
upon demand of the owner obligates the 
warehouseman to prove he had good 
cause for his failure to make delivery; 
otherwise he is liable to the owner for 
full value of the merchandise. 


For illustration, in the late case of 
Wolfe v. Willard H. George, Inc., 294 
Pac. 436, it was disclosed that a bailee 
accepted valuable fur coats for storage. 
After the garments had been in storage 
for several months the owner requested 
possession of his property. The bailee 
failed to deliver the garments promptly. 
After several demands on the part of 
the owner for return of his property, 
eighteen days after the first request was 
made for delivery of the garments, the 
bailee notified the owner that a young 
man had been sent to make the delivery, 
but that while enroute he was robbed of 
the coats and, therefore, it would be 
impossible to make delivery. 


The owner of the coats sued the bailee 
for damages and, in holding the latter 
liable, the Court said: 


“This story of theft seems improb- 
able. . . . In the present case, the 
appellant was engaged in the business 
of storing goods for hire. . . . Un- 
der such circumstances as the present 
case presents, the bailee is bound to ex- 
ercise ordinary care to keep and pre- 
serve the property in the same condition 
in which it is received and to 
return the garments to the owner when 
the bailment is terminated, or upon de- 
mand. In the absence of an agreement 
as to the length of time during which a 
deposit is to continue, it may be ter- 
minated by the depositor at any time. 
ae It is a sufficient excuse for non- 
delivery of property deposited as a bail- 
ment that it was lost or stolen, before 
the bailment is terminated, without 
fault or negligence on the part of the 
bailee. A refusal on the part 
of the bailee to deliver chattels to the 
owner when the bailment is terminated 
by lapse of time or upon notice consti- 
tutes prima facie evidence of a conver- 
sion thereof. An unwarranted 


failure to return property after the ter- 





mination of a bailment may constitute 
conversion.” 


Cold Storage 
Room Taxable 


i bw power of the State to classify 
for the purpose of taxation is flex- 
ible and must of necessity cover a wide 
range. The predominant limitation im- 
posed by the fundamental law upon the 
exercise of such power is declared to be 
that the classification must be reason- 
able, not arbitrary, and must rest on 
some ground of difference having a fair 
and substantial relation to the object of 
the legislation, so that all persons simi- 
larly circumstanced should be treated 
alike. 

The Courts have not set a certain and 





Your Legal Problems 


R. PARKER answers le- 

gal questions on ware- 
housing, transfer and auto- 
motive affairs. 

There is no charge for this 
service. 

Write us your problems. 
Publication of inquiries and 
replies gives worth-while in- 
formation to you and to your 
fellows in business. 





unvarying standard for determining the 
reasonableness of the classification, and 
have generally been content to apply 
the law upon the facts as presented in 
the particular case. 

For instance, in a leading case (197 
N. C., 604), a higher Court held a law 
valid which required payment of license 
by persons and companies engaged in 
the business of operating automobiles for 
the transportation of property for a dis- 
tance of more than fifty miles, although 
no tax was required if the motor ve- 
hicles transported property less than 
fifty miles. 

Also, in the late case of Southern 
Grain & Provision Co. v. Maxwell, 155 
S. E. 557, a State law required payment 
of additional license if a cold storage 
room was maintained. In holding this 
law valid, the Court said: 

“Certainly if trucks hauling property 
more than fifty miles would be subject 
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to such license tax, then it would ap- 
pear that a dealer who also operates a 
refrigerating room for the care of mer- 
chandise would also be subject to classi- 
fication.” 


Liability for 
Freight Charge 


fie is well settled that a consignor is 
liable for payment of freight rates 
if the consignee refuses to accept deliv- 
ery of the shipment. Another impor- 
tant point of the law involving freight 
rates was decided by a higher Court in 
the recent case of Vicksburg, S. & P. Ry. 
Co. v. Kidd-Russ Co., 130 So. 630. 

In this instance a consignor shipped 
goods and selected the route over which 
the shipment should be made. The con- 
signee discovered that the freight rate 
over this route was considerably higher 
than the rate over another route. He 
refused to pay the freight charges, con- 
tending that the consignor should have 
selected the cheapest route. However, 
the lower Court held the consignee li- 
able for payment of the freight charges; 
and the higher Court sustained this 
verdict, saying: 

“It appears that the shipment could 
have been made over another route at a 
less rate. It is conceded that 
the consignor selected the route and, as 
stated, that the rate demanded is that 
fixed for the class of merchandise trav- 
eling over the route selected, and we are 
of the opinion that the judgment is cor- 
rect.” 


Courts Will Not Usurp 
Legislative Rate Power 


'T‘ HE law is well established that the 

power to fix railway or motor truck 
freight rates lies with the Legisla- 
ture, or an administrative body under 
authority delegated by the Legislature. 
Therefore the right of a Court to re- 
view a law made by the Legislature or 
a decision rendered by a board of com- 
missioners is limited to determining 
whether the law is_ reasonable, or 
whether a constitutional right of the 
carrier has been infringed by fixing 
rates confiscatory or insufficient to pay 
the cost of the traffic and return to the 
carrier a reasonable profit on the in- 
vestment. 

For example, in Indiana Harbor Co. 
v. National, 172 N. E. 708, a shipper 
filed suit contending that the estab- 
lished rates for transporting goods be- 
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tween two designated points were un- 
reasonable. The shipper asked _ the 
Court to render a decision reversing an 
order issued by the Commerce Commis- 
sion establishing these rates. However, 
the Court refused to do so, saying: 

“The public utilities Act does not con- 
template, and the law does not authorize, 
a Court to put itself in the place of the 
commission and try a question presented 
to the commission and thereafter sub- 
stitute its own judgment for that of the 
commission. No Court should attempt 
to usurp legislative or administrative 
functions by setting aside a legislative 
or administrative order on its own con- 
ception of the wisdom of it. The orders 
and decisions of the commission are sub- 
ject to review as to the reasonableness 
of the commission’s conclusion, and an 
unreasonable order is unlawful. How- 
ever, where there is substantial evidence 
to warrant it, an order of the commis- 
sion should be sustained.” 

Therefore it is apparent that in 
eases of this kind it is necessary that the 
party who complains of freight rates 
must prove that such rates are unreason- 
able and unlawful; otherwise he will 
not obtain a favorable verdict. 


Vehicle Rights at 
Street Crossings 


 Lcangypesnnet speaking, exclusive of 
stop street laws, the motor vehicle 
which is closer to a street intersection 
has the right of way over another that 
approaches at a greater distance from 
the intersection, although the latter has 
the directional right of way by a city 
ordinance. 

For example, in Hartman v. Red Ball 
Transp. Co., 233 N. W. 23, it was dis- 
closed that a State law provides as fol- 
lows: 

“Where two vehicles are approaching 
on any public street or highway so that 
their paths will intersect and there is 
danger of collision, the vehicle approach- 
ing the other from the right shall have 
the right of way Pg 

A touring car and a transportation 
company’s motor truck approached at 
right angles to a street intersection. 
The truck being on the right, had the 
right of way, from the standpoint of 
direction of travel; but the touring car 
was closer to the intersection. 

The machines collided at the intersec- 
tion and the driver of the touring car 
was killed. His dependents sued the 
transportation company for damages. 

Counsel for the company attempted to 
avoid liability on the ground that the 
driver of the touring car should have 
stopped. However, the higher Court 
held the transportation company liable, 
saying: 

“The driver of the automobile, ap- 
proaching an intersection and finding no 
one approaching it from the right within 
such distance and under such circum- 
stances as reasonably to indicate danger 
of collision, is under no obligation to 
stop, but may lawfully proceed on his 
way.” 


LEGAL 


Compensation for 
Injured Employee 
SUALLY a warehouseman is en- 
titled to recover compensation paid 
to an injured employee, under the State 
workmen’s compensation laws, if later 
the employee sues and recovers damages 
from another person or firm whose neg- 
ligence directly resulted in the employee 
being injured. 

For illustration, in Jones v. Ouachita 
Baking Co., 128 So. 551, it was shown 
that a bakery company’s truck driver 
drove his vehicle in collision with an- 
other truck, seriously injuring an em- 
ployee of the Cental Storage Co. The 
accident was caused because the bakery 
truck driver, when attempting to make 
a left turn at a street intersection, in- 
stead of traveling to the right of the 
center, cut to the left. 

The injured employee sued the baking 
company for damages; and, on account 
of the fact that the storage company 
had previously paid its injured employee 
compensation under the workmen’s com- 
pensation Act, the storage company filed 
suit asking for repayment from the 
baking company of the amount of the 
compensation awarded its employee. 

In holding the baking company liable, 
and rendering a decision in favor of the 
storage company for the amount of com- 
pensation which it paid to its employee, 
the Court said: 

“The law of the road .. . re- 
quires one in making a left turn to travel 
to the right of the center of the inter- 
section and not to the left of the center 
of the intersection. Had the _ truck 
driver obeyed the law of the road 
there would not have been an accident. 
; Plaintiff [injured employee] 
had a right to expect that the driver 
would obey the law of the road, and the 
failure of the truck driver to obey the 
laws, together with his failure to keep a 
proper lookout on entering an intersec- 
tion, was the proximate cause of the 
accident.” 


Drivers Must 
Exercise Care 


rT*HE law requires the drivers of motor 

vehicles to exercise care under all cir- 
cumstances. The fact that an approach- 
ing vehicle is not being driven in ac- 
cordance with State or city laws never 
entitles the driver of another automo- 
bile negligently to cause an injury. 
Moreover, the owner of a motor truck 
which collides with an automobile being 
driven on the wrong side of a street may 
be held liable in damages if the truck 
driver may have avoided the accident by 
the application of ordinary care. 

For instance, in Peters v. Crescent 
Forwarding & Transportation Co., 130 
So. 367, it was disclosed that a truck 
emerged from a doorway of one of the 
warehouse sheds and crashed into the 
side of a passing sedan. The owner of 
the sedan sued the warehouseman, charg- 
ing that the driver of the truck gave no 
warning of his intention to enter the 
roadway and that he operated the truck 
at a dangerous speed. 
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Counsel for the warehouseman argued 
that the driver of the sedan was at fault 
because he was driving on the left side 
of the street when the accident hap- 
pened. 

However, as it was shown that the 
sedan was passing another truck at the 
time of the accident, and that the driver 
of the sedan was driving carefully, the 
higher Court held the warehouseman 
liable, saying: 

“It appears that another vehicle, pro- 
ceeding in the same direction in which 
plaintiff’s car was going, was the cause 
of its being on the left side of the road- 
way, and we believe, from the evidence, 
that it was justified in so do- 
ing, since the speed of the other vehicle 
was moderate.” 


Repairing Frame or 
Hazardous Buildings 


RDINARILY, city ordinances are 
valid which prohibit warehousemen 
and other property owners from repair- 
ing fire-hazardous buildings which are 
located within certain areas of the city. 
For illustration, in City of Shenan- 
doah v. Replogle, 199 N. W. 418, it was 
disclosed that a State law provides that 
a “‘fire marshal shall, whenever he shall 
find a building which by want of proper 
repair, age, dilapidated condition, or 
for any causes, is especially liable to 
fire and is so situated as to endanger 
other buildings or property, etc., order 
the same to be removed or remedied. 
The erection of all buildings or struc- 
tures of every kind, and additions there- 
to or substantial alterations thereof, in- 
volving partial rebuilding, are  pro- 
hibited within such limits, unless the 
outer walls of the same are constructed 
only of brick, stone, tile, concrete, 
cement or mortar, and the roof con- 
structed of fireproof material.” 

A frame warehouse was partly de- 
stroyed by fire. Ten or twelve days 
thereafter the State fire marshal served 
upon the owner a notice requiring him 
to remove the warehouse from the prem- 
ises. The property owner ignored the 
order and proceeded to reconstruct or 
repair the building as a frame structure. 

Suit was instituted by the city and it 
is interesting to observe that the higher 
Court ordered the property owner to 
demolish and remove the building from 
his property. 

Also, various Courts have held that 
laws are valid which are intended to 
prevent repairs of frame or fire hazard- 
ous buildings. 

For instance, in State and Lawing, 
51 L. R. A. (N. S.) 62, an ordinance 
was adjudicated which prohibits the 
erection or substantial repairing of 
frame buildings within a specified area. 
The owner of a frame structure within 
the prohibited area endeavored to re- 
pair his building, which was in a state 
of decay. In holding the _ property 
owner required to reconstruct to con- 
form with the ordinance, the Court said: 

“It is urged that the placing of a 
metal roof upon this wooden shell makes 
it not more dangerous but less so. But 
this loses sight of the object of the or- 
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dinance, which is not only to prohibit 
the building of wooden buildings within 
the prescribed limits, but, while not re- 
quiring the pulling down of the wooden 
buildings now within the limits, pro- 
hibits their repair in order to prevent 
their indefinite continuance therein, as 
would be the case if they can be re- 
paired from time to time. . . . This 
is contrary to the spirit and the letter 
of the ordinance, and defeats its pur- 
pose, which is to permit only brick, con- 
crete, or stone buildings to be erected, 
and contemplates the discontinuance of 
wooden buildings as fast as they become 
by decay unfit for further use or habi- 
tation.” 


Negligence May Be 
Implied by Facts 


T is well settled that usually a ware- 
houseman is not liable for an injury 
to an employee unless it is shown that 
the warehouseman negligently caused 
the injury. Yet circumstances may ex- 
ist by which the Court may imply negli- 
gence on the part of the warehouseman. 
For example, in the late case of Bak- 
ken v. State, 234 N. W. 513, it was 
shown that an employee in a warehouse 
was seriously injured when a pile of 
sacks filled with flour toppled upon him. 
He sued the warehouseman for dam- 
ages. Counsel for the warehouseman 
contended that the employee was not 
entitled to damages because no evidence 
was introduced showing negligence on 
the part of the warehouseman. How- 
ever, the higher Court held the ware- 
houseman liable, stating the following 
important law: 

“Negligence is predicated upon the 
knowledge of the defendant [warehouse- 
man] that the sacks were negligently 
piled, rendering the warehouse a dan- 
gerous place in which to work among 
the columns of sacks, and the failure of 
the defendant to warn the plaintiff 
[employee] of the danger. . . . We 
think it may be reasonably inferred 
from the evidence summarized above 
that sacks which are properly piled will 
not fall. It is also shown that 
they were piled under the supervision 
of the defendant’s manager, and that 
the plaintiff had nothing to do with the 
work of piling them in the warehouse.... 
They fell, but they would not have fallen 
had the tier been properly piled. This 
was a work which was done by the de- 
fendant and under the immediate super- 
vision of the manager. Hence, their 
falling affords evidence of the defend- 
ant’s negligence.” 


Responsibility for 
Injury and Damage 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: In connection with 
the shipper who contracts for solid loads 
to certain points with a truck operator, 
it was brought to our attention by one 
authority that that shipper then became 
the employer of the trucker and was 
therefore responsible for his actions. 
For instance, if the operator met with 
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an accident involving physical injuries 
or property damage while en route, and 
such operator was not covered by auto- 
mobile insurance, then the contracting 
shipper became liable for any or all 
damage claims provided the operator 
was not financially able to settle. On 
the other hand, the operator transport- 
ing goods for several shippers over a 
scheduled route and known as a com- 
mon carrier is held solely responsible 
and the shippers are in no way held re- 
sponsible in such cases, it was so ex- 
plained. What is the law on this sub- 
ject ?—Consolidated Van & Storage Co. 

Answer:—The answer to your legal 
question depends on whether the hirer 
or customer is an independent con- 
tractor. Generally speaking, an inde- 
pendent contractor is one (1) who un- 
dertakes to perform work requiring 
skill; (2) who is employed to produce 
certain results according to his own 
means and methods and to employ his 
own help; (3) who agrees to furnish 
a part or all of the materials or appli- 
ances for doing the work; (4) who is 
engaged in a distinct and recognized 
employment and is to be paid either a 
gross sum of money or by piece work; 
and (5) who is free as to his hours of 
labor and under no obligation to work 
exclusively for his employer. 

In fact, anyone who accepts work 
under these conditions is an indepen- 
dent contractor, and his employer is not 
liable in damages for any injuries to 
his men, particularly where the injuries 
do not result from the employer’s negli- 
gence. 

It has been held that a person is per- 
sonally liable where he hires a motor 
truck and its driver for a stipulated sum 
with the understanding that he has con- 
trol over the driver and has authority 
to direct him where and when and how 
to perform the work. Under these cir- 
cumstances the owner of the truck is re- 
lieved of liability because the customer 
assumes full authority. The fact that a 
motor truck owner is a private carrier 
has little to do with the outcome of a 
litigation involving the “independent 
contractor” rule. 


Validity of Arkansas 
Motor. License Statute 


~EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
4 Warehousing: We _ were trans- 
porting two contract loads of furniture 
from Tulsa, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn. 
While going through Arkansas our 
trucks were stopped by a highway officer 
at Russelville, Ark., and we were forced 
to buy two 1931 Arkansas licenses for 
the full year, amounting to $120. Can 
you advise us how we may get a refund 
and relief from this?—Tulsa Fireproof 
Warehouse Co., Inc. 

Answer:—In response to this inquiry 
I will say that, according to recent 
higher Court cases, the Legislature of 
the State of Arkansas has power to en- 
act a statute requiring payment of li- 
censes by all owners of motor vehicles 
traveling on the public highways, pro- 
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viding such law is intended to raise 
revenue for building and maintaining the 
highways. If, however, the law is in. 
tended to tax interstate commerce it is 
invalid. 

In the former instance the payment of 
license is valid because users of the 
highways may be required to pay their 
share of the construction and mainte. 
nance cost. 

In the latter instance the law would 
be invalid, if intended to tax interstate 
commerce because laws of this nature 
are in violation of the United States 
Constitution. 

If you will send me a copy of the 
relevant statute of the State of Arkansas 
I should be glad to give you further in- 
formation. However, under the circum. 
stances, it will be advisable for you to 
consult a lawyer located in Arkansas, 
because he is familiar with the laws of 
this particular State and undoubtedly 
would be the logical one to file suit to 
test the validity of this law, if you de 
sire to do so. 





Cold Storage Products 
Increase in California 

The California Department of Public 
Health has just announced the totals of 


various foodstuffs in cold storage as of 
Dec. 31, 1930. There were 169,780,504 


pounds of food and food products in cold® 


storage in the 64 warehouses of Califor- 
nia providing such service—almost 20,- 
000,000 more pounds than were in the 
warehouses on Sept. 30, 1930. The large 
quantities of foodstuffs that are held in 
cold storage, states the Health Depart- 
ment, indicates the great dependence 
that the food industries place upon te- 
frigeration. 

Of the 169,780,504 pounds of foodstuffs 
in cold storage at the end of the year, 
127,000,000 pounds were fresh fruit, 17,- 
000,000 pounds fresh vegetables, 4,000,- 
000 pounds frozen and preserved fruit, 
3,000,000 pounds' poultry, 3,000,000 
pounds fresh meat, 3,000,000 pounds fish 
and fish products, 5,000,000 pounds of 
egg meats, 3,000,000 pounds cheese, and 
nearly 2,000,000 pounds of butter. 





Haring Edits New 
Burroughs Volume 


H. A. Haring, author of the “Distribu- 
tion” and “New Business for Ware- 
houses” articles being published in Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing, edited “The 
Slabsides Book of John Burroughs,” just 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

“Slabsides” is the cabin built by the 
late John Burroughs, naturalist, and 
now owned by the John Burroughs Mem- 
orial Association, with which Mr. Haring 
is identified. 

The new volume is priced at $2.50. An 
uncut edition of 100 numbered copies au- 
tographed by Mr. Haring is being sold at 
$25 a copy. 
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Tooker in Chicago Seeks 


Inland Water Cargo 
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Builds $18,000 Dock for 
Lake and River Freight 








By KENNETH F. KEITH 


credit of being the first, and thus far the only, 

warehouse firm in the Chicago Central Manufac- 
turing District to construct and maintain a dock, imme- 
diately adjoining one of its warehouses, for the purpose 
of receiving and despatching cargo freight from and to 
steamships, barges and motorships operating on the 
Great Lakes and all connecting waterways. 

It is an experiment being watched with interest by 
merchandise warehousemen of the Illinois metropolis 
and is indeed a great forward step to gain much addi- 
tional business from the tremendous cargo freight enter- 
ing and leaving Chicago daily over the great inland 
waterways system. 

But let Stephen C. Tooker, Jr., operating executive of 
the concern, tell the inside story of this business-get- 
ting project that is costing approximately $18,000 to 
start. 


k& the Tooker Storage & Forwarding Co. goes the 


eV E spared no expense on this 

rharf. It was designed and built 
by Fitzsimons & Connell Dredge & Dock 
Co., experts in their line, and we have 
their assurance that it will last for 
years. The dock is 150 ft. long, and 


ing, anchor logs, 


ample space is provided for stevedoring. 
Mooring posts at the dock are set into 
hardpan, 90 ft. apart, and covering a 
distance of 350 ft.; this is more than 














Two views of the $18,000 dock constructed by the 
Tooker Storage & Forwarding Co., Chicago, to ac- 
commodate inland waterways freight 


enough to accommodate large vessels. 
The cost of setting in the necessary pil- 
snub piles, mooring 
posts and dock, including hoist and con- 
veyor machinery for loading and unload- 
ing, cost us practically $18,000. 
“Unloading of all package freight is 
accomplished by means of a belt con- 
veyor system, motor-driven, rising from 
the hold of the ship and down over the 


“Our first step, when we definitely decided to enter 
this field,” to quote Mr. Tooker, “was to get a detailed 
picture of the situation. Obviously it would have been 
extremely foolish to place our money into wharf con- 
struction and hoist and conveyor machinery without first 
having positive knowledge that we would get much busi- 
ness in return. Therefore we scouted around and found 
out where we could get tonnage. 

“Following satisfactory assurance from many leading 
shippers that they would be agreeable to using such a 
service, we went after the transportation end. Sound- 
ings were taken in the river section at the rear of our 
Iron Street warehouse, and we found a sufficient depth 
of water to accommodate any of the lake vessels. We 
then lined up the steamship companies. 

“This naturally brought us to the point where we had 
to arrange for the construction of a dock of such pro- 
portions that the large ships could safely moor. 


side into a 90-ft. concrete tunnel which 
enters the building proper at the base- 
ment level. From this point goods are 
elevated to upper floors and distributed 
with floor trucks to various parts of the 
building. 

“Our final step was the actual book- 
ing of freight. We found that in some 
cases this was even easier than we had 
anticipated. Some idea of the tremen- 
dous possibilities and the scope of this 
project may be gained when I say that 
right now we have shipments on the 
way from Texas and California, the lat- 
ter being Pacific Coast canned goods. 
These are cargo lots and, incidentally, 
one cargo equals twenty carloads. One 


At left may 
be seen tun- 
nel at base- 


ment level transhipment is necessary at New York, 
of ware- ; “] , , 
house and the shippers will save about 45c. per 


hundred over rail rates, so they can 
well afford to store shipments with us 
(Concluded on page 55) 

















H. A. HARING’S 


Developing New Business 


for Warehouses 


which compete with wood there seems to be no end. 
Probably the greatest number of these substi- 

tute products occurs in the class known commercially 
These go by so many names that 
it is hard to find a single word that covers them all— 
the more common ones being plaster board, gypsum 
board, insulation board, plaster lath and roofing board. 
Of trade and brand names there are a hundred—possibly 
Chief of them are Beaver 
Board, Upson Board, Celotex, Masonite, Insulite, Nu- 
Wood, Temlock, Presdwood, Gypsum Board, Corkboard, 
Weatherwood, Wallboard, Fibreboard, Rezilite Board, 
CompoBoard, InsoBoard, Eternit Board, Adamant Board, 
Plastergon Board. Asbestos 


() F “substitutes” for wood and of patented products 


as “the wall boards.” 


fifty more than that number. 


Certain-Teed Products, 


tegrated 10 per cent of these “wall 
boards” go into roofing insulation; 
not for ordinary dwellings but into large 
industrial constructions such as _ fac- 
tories. For this purpose the usual half- 
inch stock is hardly thick enough. One 
inch is desired, and this thickness is ob- 
tained by stapling together two piles of 
the half-inch stock. When thus used, the 
“wall board” is called “roofing board,” 
although it is the same product. 

Board for such uses is applied to the 
roof by the roofing contractor. Many 
roofing contractors are of the class 
known as “one-kettle men,” because their 
work is confined to small jobs such as re- 
pair jobs and detached houses. Of them 
there are nearly 8000 listed in the trade 
directories, although many of them are 
small and of light financial standing. 
These men have not been large users of 
“roofing boards” for the reason that they 
apply the roof directly to the sheathing 
without inserting any layer for insula- 
tion. Until 1929, as a matter of fact, 
this class of roofing contractors were 
hardly a factor in the marketing of 
“roofing board.” For, up to about that 
year, the manufacturers of “board” had 
enjoyed a fast-growing market with out- 
lets which consumed greater quantities 
and they had given but little attention to 
these 8000 “one-kettle men.” 

These small roofers buy their supplies 
largely through jobbers. 

Within the roofing trades, “large” and 
“small” have a special significance. The 
“small” we have just described. The 
“large” contractors have a trade organi- 
zation, The United Roofing Contractors’ 
Association, which is powerful, and, in 
some localities, very powerful indeed. 











Board, 


eral wools. 


wood. 


They show their power principally in that 
they insist on having the right to buy 
supplies direct from the manufacturers. 
They will have no more to do with a 
jobber or middleman than the chain store 
will. They brook no split of the margin 
between factory and job. 

These “large” contractors consume 70 
per cent of all the “roofing board” used 
in this country; and, quite naturally, they 
have always been contacted by the man- 
ufacturers of “board.” Five or six of 
them will be found in every large city, 
doing the bulk of the industrial work. 
They are equipped with many “kettles” 
for bringing to a boil the asphalt or the 
pitch before mopping it over the roof or 
the deck, which is then covered with the 
“roofing board”’ for insulation. The real 
roof of metal or slate is then laid over 
the top of the insulating material. 

Into roofing goes about 10 per cent of 
the “wall board” of this country. The 
next 15 per cent is used for insulation of 
refrigerator cars, refrigerators, cold 
storage houses, and in the manufacture 
of toys and games. 

This leaves three-fourths of the an- 
nual consumption to be used in buildings. 
For this use the demand has grown by 
leaps and bounds. For this purpose 
“wall board” fills a definite economic 
need and in many instances is a substi- 
tute for more costly materials, either 
wood or steel, at the same time yielding 
an extra dividend to the owner in the 
insulation afforded to the structure. 

“Wall board” goes into houses and 
apartments. It is used for bungalows 
and “extra rooms” in every State, and, 
in all the northern tier of States, it has 
won great popularity for hen houses and 


Pantasote, 

These “boards” are compositions, usually compounded 
under processes which are patented and with formulas 
The principal ingredient, or the basic 
substance, from which each is made, shows nearly as 
great variation as the names themselves. 
mon of these basic ingredients are wood fibre, plaster, 
gypsum, cork, strawboard, asbestos, magnesia and min- 


which are secret. 
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Insulation and Building 


“Wall Boards” 


Magnesia Board, and _ others, 


Most com- 


The “wall boards” enter the market as substitutes for 
They claim support for certain qualities not 
found in wood, such as greater ease in construction, 
lower cost to set in place, better insulation against air 
and dampness, qualities of being sound proof, and great- 
er possibilities of decoration. 


dairy barns, outbuildings of all sorts, 
garages and small shops, artists’ studios 
and mechanic’s dwellings, office partitions 
and broadcasting stations. 


Density and Weight 


fI‘HE manufacturers have added to 

their initial line of porous boards by 
giving the product greater density, occa- 
sionaliy more weight to the square foot, 
and, everywhere, a smoother and harder 
surface on the finish. 

These denser products can be cut and 
sawed perfectly. They can be punched, 
die-cut, milled, planed, sanded, etc. They 
are grainless and thus reduce waste and 
prevent loss from pieces that check or 
crack. In this manner the dense wall 
board furnishes interior trim for rooms 
and for steamships, supplants sheet steel 
for billboards and road-side signs, back- 
ing for show windows, panels for motor 
truck bodies, cabinets for radios, mate- 
rial for screens, body member for large 
crates and packing cases where former:y 
veneered wood was used, floors and par- 
titions for rooms and buildings. 

New ways to use these rather remark- 
able products are being discovered daily. 
An interesting one is the use of dense 
wall board instead of pine boards for the 
forms into which concrete is poured. So 
immense has been the economy of this 
use that at least one concern has been 
organized in Chicago which now con- 
tracts with the concrete contractor to 
erect his forms in readiness for pouring 
the mix. This concern uses dense wail 
board, offers an engineering service of 
wide experience, and, all in all, can dem- 
onstrate to any builder a great saving 
of wall board over lumber in making 
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walls or floors of concrete. The lofty 
tower of the Cleveland Terminal Depot 
and all the buildings in the Terminal 
group have been poured by this process, 
as well as such structures as the Mont- 
gomery-Ward mammoth building in 
Denver and the beautiful American Stor- 
age Warehouse in Los Angeles. 

Some of the many uses of “wall board,” 
either the ordinary quality a half-inch in 
thickness or the denser qualities of one- 
eighth or three-sixteenths of an inch, 
are the following. It is said, in the trade, 
that “before the ink is dry on these 
pages, other uses will no doubt have been 


brought to light.”’) 


2adio cabinets and tension boards. 

Radio grilles. 

Show cases. 

Store fixtures. 

Store window decorations and dis- 
plays. 

Table tops. 

Bedroom screens. 

Fire screens. 

Portable billiard tables. 

Sagger boards for potteries. 

Cooling trays for castings. 

Clothes hampers. 

Work bench tops. 

Laboratory table tops. 

Starch trays for candy making. 

Flower boxes. 

Medicine chests. 

Cupboards. 

Aisle runners. 

Desks. 

Bookcase backs. 

Linen chests. 

Aprons for electrotypers’ wax molds. 

China closets. 

Invalid foot trays. 

Dust arresters for journal boxes. 

Racks for etching electric light bulbs. 

Linings for elevator and ventilator 
shafts. 

Linings for 
phone booths. 

Floors for dance halls and 
pavilions. 

Panellings. 

Ceilings. 

Store counters. 

Concrete forms for buildings, bridges, 
dams, etc. 

Stock brokers’ quotation boards. 

Plavhouses. 


bank vaults and tele- 


park 


Toys. 

Amusement park devices and 
shelters. 

Floors for offices and public build- 
ings. 


Cut-outs for display purposes. 
Incubators. 

Truck body panels. 
Express-truck bodies. 
Shipping containers, 
Hydroplanes. 

Outdoor signs. 
Imitation ceramic tile. 
Breakfast nooks. 
Accordions. 

Bass and snare drums. 
Musical instrument cases. 
Artists’ boards. 
Kitchen cabinets. 
Closet lining. 

Display booths. 

Office partitions. 
Bowling alleys. 
Shutters for houses. 
Backing and protecting works of art. 
Railroad passenger car ceilings. 
Shelving. 

Chair seats and backs. 
Campers’ tables. 
Folding chairs. 

School blackboards. 
Cigar humidors. 

Speed boat hulls. 
Gaskets. 

Game boards. 
Automobile bodies. 
Doors. 

Mirror backs. 

Veneer cores, 

Beehives. 

Advertising novelties. 
Drawer bottoms. 

Map backing. 

Patterns and templates. 
Bird houses. 

Fencing. 


DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


Methods of Distribution 


66 ALL BOARD” has come to the 
market through lumber yards and 
building supply dealers. 

A few jobbers exist for these trades, 
but, as with all building supplies, a queer 
system of middlemen has grown up. In- 
stead of a wholesale house which sup- 
plies retailers it is the custom, in build- 
ing specialties, for one large retailer in 
a city, or a marketing zone, to be ap- 
pointed a “key” dealer. To him the goods 
are shipped in carload lots, and, as they 
need the product, other (smaller) dealers 
in the neighborhood look to this “key” 
dealer for the goods. 

Thus the “key” dealer may, as often 
he does, be a bidder on a job against an- 
other dealer in the community who can 
get the goods only by buying from the 
“key” dealer. 

It is manifest that, in some form either 
above-board or through subterfuge, the 
“key” dealer enjoys a lower price for the 
goods than competing dealers. 

In self-protection these smaller deai- 
ers have combined together by organiz- 
ing buying syndicates which are known 
as “cooperative yards.”  Occasiona!ly 
they are called “reserve supply com- 
panies.” Whatever may be the name, 
they are set up on the familiar plan of 
all cooperative buying groups—the mem- 
ber-dealers share the ownership of the 
reserve yard, which serves as a purchas- 
ing bureau and warehousing unit for the 
group. The individual dealers send their 
trucks each day to the reserve yard for 
such goods as they require, in consid- 
erable diversity; and, by this device, each 
dealer is relieved of the expense of han- 
dling and the cost of inventory for the 
endless specialties of the building trades. 


Competition 


rPXHE enormous earnings of Celotex and 

the unbounded success of their prod- 
uct, under wise marketing and con- 
sistent advertising, is undoubtedly to be 
credited for the army of newcomers into 
the field of “wall boards.” Certain it is 
that new concerns appear by the dozen. 
Many of them disappear with equal sud- 
denness. 

Yet the consumption of “wall board 
products goes on apace. The number cf 
trade-marked “boards” and _ fanciful 
names indicates the fierceness of com- 
petition in the marketing. 

So long as the number of brands was 
few, it was possible for each manufac- 
turer to find some dealer in every com- 
munity who would take on his product. 
Dealers, of course, did not stop with one 
make; but, in practice, it is found that 
a dealer can push only about two brands 
of a specialty in his community. There- 
fore, as brands have increased, the man- 
ufacturers have been unable to get rep- 
resentation—or, what is more to the 
point—they could not persuade dealers 
to stock their product. The dealer, how- 
ever, is the key to selling such a product. 
If he has a “board” on hand, the citizen 
who required a hundred square feet for 
a repair job, buys that “board.” Even 
if the home-owner has a decided prefer- 
ence for some other brand, the customer 
will not let his job wait for a week or 
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ten days until a shipment arrives. He 
wants “board.” He accepts, for that rea- 
son, such “board” as the dealer happens 
to have in stock. 

The dealer, on the other hand, will urge 
upon the customer the make he happers 
to have on hand rather than to send to a 
“key” dealer in the next block for what 
the prospect may really want. Unless 
only the community has a cooperative 
reserve supply yard, or unless the man- 
ufacturer happens to maintain a spot 
stock nearby, the sale goes to whatever 
brand the dealer has on hand. 

Such a situation is fine for the fortu- 
nate manufacturer in each instance, but 
it angers his competitors. 


Enter the Warehouse 


UT of this condition, which has be- 

come pretty serious during 1929 and 
1930, three of the manufacturers have 
experimented with putting ample stocks 
into public warehouses, in just the man- 
ner that other commodities of commerce 
are distributed. 

Each of the three reports favorable re- 
sults, and another manufacturer who is 
one of the leaders in volume of output 
has announced that a policy of using puod- 
lic warehouses in some forty centers will 
be adopted with the first improvement in 
building construction. 

Another manufacturer, during March 
and April, has set up four warehouse 
stocks in order to try out this system 
of distributing “board” for the 1931 sea- 
son, 

As with other industries, once the tide 
starts strongly to come in, all competing 
sellers will rush to do the same thing. 

It may, accordingly, be anticipated that 
before the close of 1931 other manufac- 
turers will look to the warehouses to 
handle their spot stocks. 

It is a certainty that all the leading 
makers will, at least, make inquiries and 
compare costs of warehousing as a 
change from their present methods. 


List of Manufacturers 


4 b- give a complete list of the manu- 
-facturers of these “boards” is nearly 
as difficult as to name all the uses of the 
product. The list changes almost over- 
night. Yet, for those warehousemen who 
desire to cultivate this possible source of 
new business, the following list is given, 
with a reservation, however, that it is 
not guaranteed to be complete. It does 
reasonably cover the established and rec- 
ognized makers. 
Schumacher Wall Board Co., 5721 
San Pedro St., Los Angeles. 
Sierra Gypsum Products Co., E. Ver- 
non Ave., Los Angeles. 
National Mill & Lumber Co., Oak- 
land, Cal. 
Fibreboard Products Co., 
Bldg., San Francisco. 
Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., 230 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco. 
Parafline Companies, Inec., 475 Bran- 
non St., San Francisco. 
California Cedar 
Stockton, Cal. 
Cork Insulation Co., 
Del. 
* cae Box Board & Paper Co., Alton, 


Russ 


Products Co.. 


Wilmington, 


_ Celotex Co., 191 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Cornell Wood Products Co., 307 N. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, 
_ Masonite Corporation, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 

Rezilite Mfg. Co., 128 S. 
Ave., Chicago. 


Michigan 
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Street-Chatfield Lumber Co., 2415 
Elston Ave., Chicago. 

United States - Co., 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago. 

Weatherwood Corp., Conway Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Universal Gypsum & Lime Co., Con- 
way Blidg., Chicago. 

 deemdn Mfg. Co., Marion, Ind. 

Cardiff Gypsum Plaster Co., Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

Carey & Emerson Fibre Products 
Co., Hutchinson, Kan. 

Atlantic Gypsum Products Co., 40 
Central St., Boston. 

Androscoggin Paper Co., 50 State St., 
Boston. 

Bird & Son, Ine., East Walpole, 
Mass. 

Grand Rapids Plaster Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Wood Conversion Co., Cloquet, Minn, 

Compo Board Co., 44th St. and Lyn- 
dale Ave., Minneapolis. 

Insulite Corporation, Builders’ Ex- 
change Bldg., Minneapolis. 

B. F. Nelson Mfg. Co., 401 E. Main 
St., Minneapolis. 

Thompson Lumber Co., 917 S. E. 
Washington Ave., Minneapolis. 

Waldorf Paper Products Co., Pills- 
bury and Myrtle Sts., St. Paul. 


Southwest Railroads’ 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


AILROADS in the Southwest have 

been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission te go to extremes 
in the fixing of freight rates on cotton 
moving to the Gulf ports in order to 
meet the fast growing competition from 
motor truck transportation which the 
steam lines claim has forced them into a 
“desperate” position. 

In taking this action, the Commission 
postponed until June 25, 1932, the ef- 
fectiveness of the original order of July 
15, 1930, which prescribed maximum rea- 
sonable rates on cotton from points in 
the Southwest to the Texas ports and to 
Mobile. This same order prescribed also 
that a fixed relation between the rates 
from the different competitive area be 
maintained regardless of the fact that 
some of the cotton sections are outside 
the area of truck competition. 

The postponement to June 25, 1932, is 
to afford the Commission opportunity to 
study the transportation situation in the 
Southwest during the next cotton-ship- 
ping season. 

As matters stand now the railroads are 
free to prescribe their own rates on cotton, 
in instances where they are faced with 
truck competition, subject to the follow- 
ing restrictions: the rates must be com- 
pensatory to the railroads; they must be 
reported to and approved by the Com- 
mission; and they shall not apply be- 
yond 500 miles from the Gulf ports. The 
railroads have also agreed to make the 
step from the truck-competitive rates, in 
instances where they are in effect, to the 
normal rates gradual enough to prevent 
undue hardships on shippers in the zone 
between or near the juncture. 

In arriving at its decision the Com- 
mission said in one instance: 

“In view of the unstable character of 

















RAILROAD RATES 


American Sash & Door Co., Belle- 
fonte St., Kansas City, Oo. 

anaes Inso Board Co., St. Joseph, 

eo Lumber Co., 6905 Easton 
Ave., St. Louis. 

Eternite, Inc., 9215 Riverview Drive, 


St. Louis. 

Goodfellow Lumber Co., Goodfellow 
Ave., St. Louis. 

New Jersey Adamant Mfg. Co., East 
Newark, N. J. 


ny Apasote Millboard Co., Trenton, 


Gustav Reder Co., 1105 Metropoli- 
tan Ave., Brooklyn. 

Ross Snyder, Inc., 311 Douglas St., 
Brooklyn. 

Certain-Teed Products Co., Beaver 
Road, Buffalo. 

Oswego Falls Corp., Fulton, N. Y. 

National Gypsum Co., Jackson Bldg., 
Buffalo. 

Plastergon Wall Board Co., 196 
Philadelphia Ave., Buffalo. 

Samson Plaster Board Co., Crosby 
Bldg., Buffalo. 

Upson Board Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

_ Asbestos, Inc., 8 West 40th St., New 


ork. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 250 
Park Ave., New York. 


Motor Truck Competition 


the truck rates, and the intangible nature 
of the truck competition, we are not dis- 
posed to impose definite restrictions and 
limitations of a general character upon 
the establishment of truck-competitive 
rates except with respect to the minimum 
below which the rates may not go. We 
are prohibited by law from granting 
fourth section relief if the proposed rates 
are less than reasonably compensatory. 
No good purpose is served by the estab- 
lishment of rates that are not reasonably 
compensatory, viz., that do not pay 
some considerable margin of profit 
above cost, although less than reasonable 
maxima. This record disclosed that the 
expenses of handling cotton are in ex- 
cess of the average for all freight.” 

Upon agreeing that the railroads 
should have some help in the situation, 
the Commission observed that “the 
transportation of cotton by motor truck 
in quantities sufficient to be of material 
concern to the railroads has developed 
only with the past two or three years, 
but with the construction of new roads 
and the improvement of old ones it has 
increased by leaps and bounds so that 
at the present time it has become a 
grave menace to the rail carriers and has 
resulted in a situation which they de- 
scribe as desperate. 

“The territory in which the trucks oper- 
ate has been gradually extended until dur- 
ing the season of 1930-31 they have trans- 
ported cotton to the ports from points 
in Texas counties bordering on the Red 
River, the distances from which to Hous- 
ton by road range up to 425 miles. It 
was testified that the rates charged by 
the trucks from this north Texas terri- 
tory range from $2 to $2.50 a bale. 

“From small beginnings, the trucks 
have grown to be a major factor in cotton 
transportation. Exhibits of record show 
that during the season of 1930-31, to and 
including Jan. 1, 1931, of all the cotton 
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H. W. Bell Co., 2583 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Robert Gair Co., 420 Lexington Ave., 
may York. 

. B. Hewitt & Bros., Inc., 25 Greene 

St. ‘New York. 

MacAndrews & Forbes Co., 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. 

Pantasote Co., 250 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Oswego Board Corp., Oswego, N. Y. 
: — Roofing Co., Tonawanda, 
Dexter Lumber Co., Norwood, Ohio, 
American Gypsum Co.. Port Clinton, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Boxboard Co., Rittman, Ohio. 

Toledo Plaster & Supply Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Texas Cement & Plaster Co., Petro- 
leum Bldg., Oklahoma City. 
wie ee r Asbe 2stos Sheathing Co., Am. 
ier ~ 3 


ane Plasterboard Co., Delawanna, 


‘Sidaiennis n Magnesia & Asbestos Co., 
Norristown, Pa. 

C. S. Garrett & Sons Corm.. 33 &. 
Marshall St., Philadelphia. 

Armstrone Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 

Gypsum Products C orp., Seattle. 

Beloit Box Board Co., 3eloit, Wis. 


Tariffs Permitted Cut to Meet 


arriving at the Texas ports, 1,138,935 
bales, or 24.25 per cent, was transported 
by truck, and a railroad witness esti- 
mated that within the territory in which 
the trucks are active they are getting 
fully 50 per cent of the business.” 

According to the Commission the 
railroads have reported that if all the 
cotton moved by truck during the 1930- 
31 season had moved by rail at the stand- 
ard rates they would have received there- 
on a revenue of about $2,800,000, and 
that if it had moved by rail at the truck- 
competitive rates it would have produced 
a revenue of approximately $2,000,000. 
They claim also that the revenue which 
they received on cotton which actually 
moved by rail at the truck-competitive 
rates was approximately $1,000,000 less 
than they would have received had they 
been able to charge the standard rates 
thereon. 

At the same time the operators of the 
cotton compresses in the interior com- 
plained that the transportation of the 
product by truck was hurting their busi- 
ness. This comes about by the fact that 
the trucks can be loaded to their maxi- 
mum weight-carrying capacity with un- 
compressed cotton, which leaves no in- 
centive to make lower rates on com- 
pressed than on uncompressed cotton. 

The railroads had asked for a com- 
plete abrogation of the Commission’s 
order of July 15, 1930, leaving to their 
judgment the matter of rate-fixing. 
They further indicated that it may be 
necessary for them to seek permission to 
establish many of these truck-competi- 
tive rates on short notice. 

“They insisted,” according to the Com- 
mission, “that even if they were given 
the widest latitude possible under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, they would still 
be at a disadvantage and that the placing 
of any additional limitations or restric- 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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HOW’S BUSINESS?> 


GOING TO BE THIS MONTH® 


CHARTED BY UNITED BUSINESS PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


HIRTY-FOUR ECONOMIC EX 
‘i an OF BUSINESS 
PUBLISHED 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 


PAPERS 


BY THE 


—HERE PRESENT COMBINED 
OPINION ABOUT THE MONTH OF 

JUNE. GOVERNMENT AND OTHER prove. 

RECORDS PROVIDE YOU’ WITH 

HISTORY OF RECENT MONTHS. 

THIS BOARD OF EXPERTS DEALS 

ONLY WITH THE FUTURE. THEIR 

OPINIONS ARE BASED ON CLOSE , : 
CONTACT WITH THE MORE THAN economic SINS. 
400,000 SUBSCRIBERS REACHED 

BY THEIR PUBLICATIONS IN FAR- 

FLUNG FIELDS OF RETAILING AND 


SSEMBLIES of business men, na- 

tional and international, have ad- 
journed with little accomplished other 
than putting business on its honor to im- 
Apparently our international eco- 
nomic distress defies terse description; 
no concise formula can be written that 
will give immediate absolution from our 


Responsibility is now delegated to the 
individual, and leadership suffers in con- 
The natural tendency is for 


drop of optimism possible has been 
wrung out of them, but by and large we 
begin to realize that any comparison 
with previous performance yields little 
lasting consolation until after a decided 
turn for the better has been registered. 

When will this turn come? Not con- 
currently, surely. Many lines are still 
proving they are out of adjustment and 
subject to further liquidation. Others 
have found bed rock and will slowly 
emerge. 








(NDUSTRY. sequence. 
each man to fortify his position, dig him- Individual performances will furnish 
self in, and wait for natural laws to make’ the bright spots on the road out. Ag- 
adjustments. gressiveness becomes both weapon and 

Seasonal swings were neither of the armor, and the hopes of the next few 
stature nor vigor anticipated at the be- months are for those who grit their teeth 
ginning of the year. and throw every ounce of effort behind 

Notable are the exceptions, for every well formed plans. 

THE COURSE OF BUSINESS FORECAST FOR JUNE 
BUSINESS SALES RETAIL STOCKS COLLECTIONS COMMENTS 
Passenger care ane Both lines about’ the Estimated passenger car 
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Both passenger car and 
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June, 1930. slower. | and 185,000 respectively. 
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| | | livery being placed. 
| Increase in life, possibly ‘ : | 
even in casualty, lower | Better in life, ma change | National drive for life 
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| June, 1930. vary widely in different generally fall short of 
| | sections. | June, 1930. 
Machine toois and other Precedent favors the 
MACHINERY a ly iggy Me equipment lines seriously | possibility of an upturn 
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provement. 
, | : , The peak of the season 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
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woe the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 


important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. 


Developments are following one another 


at a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 


of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. 


There are many advancements being made on the manufactur- 


ers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be discussed in this department, which is conducted 


By Philip L. Sniffin 


THIS MONTH 


A Dollar Spent for the Right Equipment 


HE present state of under-equipment in the motor 
io end of the business is costing warehouse owners 
throughout the country heavy losses, frequent wor- 
ries, and in many cases sleepless nights, as the auditor’s 
reports continue to reveal figures which are none too 


satisfactory. 


The condition is one so easy to remedy! 
point on the subject of “equipment” involving a pick-up 
from where we left off in our march of progress before 
certain buga-boos were presented to us—seems to be all 


that is necessary in many instances. 


The importance of the foregoing statements can hardly 
be expected to reach home at first glance to the truck 


EW equipment—when you need it— 

pays! This is attested as an un- 
questionable truth by any intelligent re- 
view of those concerns which are today 
operating truck fleets on a most success- 
ful basis. 

New vehicles not only pay for them- 
selves by their sheer effect upon operat- 
ing and payroll costs, but they have a 
remarkable moral effect on the whole 
status of the business. They give new 
impetus to those who use them to con- 
tact the trade. Their progressive, fresh, 
prosperous appearance is a tremendous 
suggestive force about which any psy- 
chologist would write an excellent theme. 

Further than all this, beyond even 
the hope presented for fresh interest, 
reflected from every corner within the 
business and (what is more important) 
to the trade, is the fact that when such 
equipment is needed it is cheaper to buy 
it than not to buy it. 

Nowhere, throughout any phase of the 
business, does a new piece of equipment 
have as wide a moral effect as a new 
motor vehicle. How short-sighted, then, 
is this policy of “making the old equip- 
ment do for another year.” 

The executive who intelligently ap- 
proaches the motor truck market today 
as a buyer will, moreover, find a situa- 
tion in the field which is much to his 
advantage. He will find motor truck 


sales agencies in the mood to cooperate 
in meeting his own special 


problems 








Saves Ten Spent in Payroll Loss 


operator who believes, as most operators do, that he is to 
be congratulated on economies he has effected by making 
this truck do for another year, by not installing certain 
new equipment he has had his eye on, or in other ways 
by avoiding expenditures for new things that he can “do 


just as well without.” 


A fresh view- 


The true picture can be seen perhaps only from an 
outside viewpoint when, as in the case of the advisory 
engineer who comes in contact with many such concerns 
across the country, it is found that more and more com- 


panies are striving for the economies of yesterday, or 


with the right special piece of equip- 
ment, considering chassis, motor and 
body design—more so, undoubtedly, than 
they will be a year from today. He 
will find prices and terms so advanta- 
geous to him that he will quickly see 
why keen executives are finding today 
that it is cheaper to buy than not to buy. 
The time to replace those older vehi- 
cles with new ones is now—today; not 
a year from today when all other fleet 
owners will be forced to buy and we 
will again be in a “sellers’”’ market. 


Another Angle 


YECOND in importance to the new 

equipment proposition is the angle 
of under-equipment as it exists so uni- 
versally in the repair shops of those 
fleet owners who handle their own re- 
pairs. 

New equipment in truck owners’ re- 
pair shops is severely needed as well. In 
the remaining space of this article, let 
us see, for example, how certain repair 
economies are affected by this mother 
of proper equipment. 

On brake work, some sort of job of 
brake adjusting can be done with ordi- 
nary hand tools, but something much 
better is expected and demanded. Brakes 
must be right and stay right. All up- 
-to-date shops take advantage of time- 
and labor-saving possibilities of special 
brake equipment. 





the dreams of tomorrow, while handicapped by the serious 
under-equipment condition of today. 


Inspection, adjustment, relining, over- 
hauling of brake systems and testing are 
performed easier and better with the 
latest machinery and equipment. 


Actual replacement of lining has been 
simplified by the use of machinery to 
such an extent that many outside repair 
shops make no direct charge for apply- 
ing lining to shoes. Lining is cut to ex- 
act lengths in a special cutter or is pur- 
chased already cut or molded to size. In 
a riveting machine the hole and counter- 
sink are drilled in the lining in exact 
alignment with holes in the shoe. One 
stroke of riveting attachment fastens 
rivet in place. 


Every brake drum job includes in- 
spection to determine whether work is 
necessary, and testing to make sure that 
the work has been done properly. For 
these two allied jobs, a lot of special 
machinery has been designed. The larger 
testing machines simulate road condi- 
tions and measure resistance of each 
wheel to turning when brakes are ap- 
plied with the wheels in motion. Some 
give stopping distance in feet at a cer- 
tain number of miles per hour; while 
others register resistance, from which 
stopping distance is computed. 


Brake work calls for the use of much 
equipment which is used for other op- 
erations. Jacks and stands are exam- 
ples. Wheel pullers are necessary for 
brake operations as well as axle repairs. 
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Measuring clearance between lining and 
drum in thousandths of an inch calls 
for the use of feeler gages, and trueness 
of brake drums is measured by dial 


gages. 
Body Appearance 


N “AINTAINING bodies and cabs and 
a unwrinkling or replacing’ sheet 
metal work on trucks call for the art 
of carpentry, painting, upholstery, black- 
smithing, cabinet-making and sheet metal 
working. For many of the operations 
involved, ordinary shop tools are well 
suited; but for many more, special de- 
vices are necessary. A hammer, drift 
and punch suffice for a door hinge job; 
but for removing dents in fenders so 
simple a tool as a hammer appears in 
the special form of ding, half-hammer 
or mallet. Damage to sheet metal parts 
of trucks, to which mechanics apply the 
term “tinware tinkering,” ranges all the 
way from little bends and scratches on 
fender edges to accordion pleats in hoods 
caused by front-end smashes and the 
effects of sideswipes which slash fenders 
and running boards, and which gouge 
body panels. 

Frequently the appearance of dam- 
aged sheet metal gives little indication 
of the difficulty of making a repair. 
One of the most troublesome jobs on 
bodies is that of removing a circular 
dent in a flat body panel. The metal is 
stretched and ordinary hammering will 
not restore the original smoothness. On 
the other hand, a crumpled fender may 
respond to rolling in a few minutes. 


Engine Work 


1O mechanic would undertake any en- 
gine job without some sort of equip- 
ment. But mechanics got along a few 
years ago with equipment which would 
not suffice today. Many of the old-timers 
were proud of their hand-scraped two or 
three-day 90 per cent main bearing jobs. 
Some of them today are turning out al- 
most perfect bearings in a few hours. 
In hand-scraping days they determined 
how tight or loose a bearing was by 
pulling on a bar on the flywheel rim. 
Now they machine bearings to factory 
standards for clearance. The job fits 
better, runs in in shorter time, and lasts 
longer. 

As a part of work of this charac- 
ter are machines which work to close 
limits and devices which make measure 
accurately. Without them, modern main- 
tenance would be lost. An example of 
precision in manufacture is an _ inter- 
changeable non-adjustable rod or main 
bearing. Tolerances are so small and 
manufacturing so accurate that a bear- 
ing picked at random from stock may 
be installed in an engine anywhere. 

Precision tools are required for in- 
spection of engines and their parts to in- 
sure accuracy of repair operations. The 
wear of moving parts passes through 
two stages, the first showing need for 
repair, the second for replacement of 
part or parts. Repair work has been 
placed on a precision basis by setting 
up factory standards and _ providing 
means whereby mechanics may meet 
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International Harvester Announces New Models 





Illustrating International’s Model A-2 1%-ton 


fIYHE International Harvester Co., Chi- 

cago, has announced two new 1%- 
ton trucks—Models A-2 and B-2. The 
former is built in two wheelbases, 136 
and 160 in., each with a body allowance 
of 1,200 lb. For commercial hauling and 
delivery service each wheelbase has a 
maximum carrying capacity, including 
body and pay load, of 4,200 lb. Model 
B-2, called the Six-Speed Special, is built 
only in 136-in. wheelbase. It has a maxi- 
mum gross carrying capacity, body and 
pay load of 4,200 lb. for commercial ser- 
vice. 

Except for rear axles and transmis- 
sions, both models employ the same units 
throughout. In Model 2-A the rear axle 
is of the single-speed, spiral-bevel drive 
type; while Model B-2 has a two-speed 
axle which, coupled with the three speeds 
of transmission, provides six forward 
and two reverse speeds. In the Model 
A-2 a 4-speed transmission with one re- 
verse is employed. 


Both models are powered by 4-cylinder 
L-head type engine. 

Cast spoke type wheels with single 
bevel mounted type rims are employed 
on both. Standard tire equipment is 
5.50-20 balloons front and 6.00-20 bal- 
loons rear. Dual rear wheels and tires 
will be supplied on special order. Over- 
size tires for both single and dual rear 
wheel equipment are available also. 

Standard equipment for both models 
includes cowl and dash; front fenders 
with short running boards; sturdy front 
bumper, and underslung tire carrier and 
spare rim, together with complete elec- 
tric equipment, including starter and de- 
pressed twin-beam headlights, and air 
cleaner, jack and tools. 

Available for these models are nu- 
merous body types to meet all hauling 
requirements, and a convertible and 
roomy two-man cab designed and built 
by International Harvester. 





them. This reduces the human element 
to a minimum; fit of parts, tightness or 
looseness of bearings, and adjustments, 
do not differ because mechanics’ judg- 
ment varies. 

There is a similar chance for lack of 
uniformity in deciding whether a part 
shall be replaced with a new, or recon- 
ditioned, unit. Much progress has been 
made in this field. Factories establish 
limits on tolerances; so much wear calls 
for repair, so much for replacement. 
This puts salvage of parts and units 
on a definite basis. 

Engine factories spend large sums of 
money on equipment to reduce the cost 
of manufacture and improve their prod- 
uct. These efficiencies may be offset by 
waste in an under-equipped shop. Dur- 
ing the useful life of an engine the same 
operation may be performed many times, 
with possibility for loss, or gain, in each. 


Tools 


TARTERS, generators and distribu- 
tors, like other units, must be checked 
both before and after repairs. Tests, 
however, must include both mechanical 
condition and electrical performance. 
The latter cannot be done with ordinary 


shop tools. Electrical test instruments 
are indispensable. 

These three units usually can be re- 
moved from an engine without much 
trouble, and it, therefore, is convenient 
to remove them for test and repairs. 
Testing is best performed with the unit 
in operation, and modern testing equip- 
ment drives the unit at operating speed. 

Compact test benches or stands now 
on the market test not only complete 
units but component parts. <A distrib- 
utor is tested at varying speeds; then 
its current is run through a test coil, 
and a test condenser brought into ac- 


tion. Generators are tested with their 
own reverse current relays with test 
relays. 


Special equipment is no less valuable 
for repairing distributors, starters and 
generators than for testing these units. 
Disassembling and reassembling com- 
prise a large part of the work, but there 
are other tasks to perform and devices 
wherewith they may be accomplished 
with dispatch. Turning commutators 
may be done in a bench lathe or a spe- 
cial lathe. Undercutting insulation in 
a commutator is done with a special 
high-speed cutter; hacksaw blades are 
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not approved in modern shops. Work on 
Bendix starter units is simplified by 
special tools. 

Glaring headlights are under the ban 
everywhere. Focusing bulbs and aiming 
the lamps cannot be done in haphazard 
fashion. Targets and screens help shops 
to meet strict standards of State laws 
and regulations. Optical instruments, 
called headlight testers, check focus of 
bulbs and direction of beam of light 
and expedite routine tests and adjust- 
ments. 

Battery service is naturally linked 
with electrical equipment. If a starter 
fails to function, the fault may be in 
the battery or in the starter. Hydrom- 
eters and voltmeters show the condition 
of the battery; at least enough to indi- 
cate whether the battery should be re- 
moved for charging or repairs. 


Tires 


—— are many ways of changing 
tires. One is with hammer, chisels 
and broken spring leaves. Equipped with 
these implements, the man whose duty 
it is to do the removing has a merry 
time of it. The performance starts with 
removal of the wheel from the truck, 
which soon develops into a free-for-ail 
—with the man finally coming out on 
top but looking like a chimney sweep. 
Then, as if to give vent to his spleen 
on the prostrate wheel, the man, bol- 
stering his courage with exclamatory 
expletives, commences to pummel rim 
and casing with a hammer. After much 
of this and some gouging and jabbing 
with chisels and spring leaves, the tire 
finally gives up the rim and the con- 
queror slowly straightens up with throb- 
bing pulse, gasping breath, and ready 
for the shower. And the vanquished 
tire, if not apparently lacerated and 
cut, has suffered bodily strains and rup- 
tures, and if subjected to a few more 
such experiences might collapse com- 
pletely. This is one way of changing 
tires. 

As a matter of fact it is the only 
recourse of shops not equipped with mod- 
ern tire-changing equipment. 

But there are better ways. The mod- 
ern way of changing a tire is with the 
aid of jacks and tire removers. Sup- 
plied with these devices, the tire man 
lets the machines do the heavy work— 
with no injury to tire or himself. And 
the work is done in a fraction of the 
time needed by the old-fashioned hand 
method. 

To remove a wheel from an axle or 
a tire from its rim are operations call- 
ing for considerable energy in the ab- 
sence of proper equipment. Equipment 
manufacturers have stepped into the 
breach with labor-saving devices de- 
signed not only to reduce the number 
of man-hours necessary when handling 
large tires but also to make the work 
less of a strain for those whose duty it 
is to remove, repair and replace. 


Washing Equipment 


— vehicle operators are fully 
aware of the advantages of keeping 
up truck appearance by frequent wash- 
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ing. Trucks are designed with sweeping 
lines and finished in pleasing color 
schemes. Therefore, operators are will- 
ing and obliged to keep their vehicles 
clean and fresh-looking, especially when 
the colors run into light shades. As a 
consequence, washing service and equip- 
ment are coming into greater demand. 

Three different types of car washers 
are available: high pressure water, 
water-air, and steam. 

With the water types it is possible to 
spray kerosene, soap or other solutions 
for cleaning the chassis, engine and re- 
moving road tar and paint. 

Steam is used with solutions for paint 
stripping—with water for ordinary 
cleaning, and alone for scouring engines 
and chassis parts. Steam provides also 
an excellent means for draining and 
cleaning out rear axle housings and 
transmissions. 

All types of washers are used for 
cleaning major truck parts before re- 
pairing. 

When washing trucks it is desirable to 
have them elevated. This is accom- 
plished two ways—either by raising the 
truck on a lift, or running it on tracks 
over a pit. With the truck in an ele- 
vated position there is no necessity for 
the washer to stoop when washing the 
running gear. If pits are employed, the 
washer works from the pit floor when 
cleaning running gear, climbing out on 
the regular floor when working on body 
sides and top. If lifts are used, it is 
necessary to provide a platform if the 
body and running gear are to be washed 
at the same time. In addition the plat- 
form facilitates washing the top. 





Hand Devices 


AA ANUFACTURERS of hand tools 
+ have developed many ingenious 
devices for overcoming difficult jobs. 
Some of these are applicable only to 
specific jobs on certain models and come 
under the classification of special tools. 
However, many of them are of wide 
application in repair work. For exam- 
ple, devices shaped like pliers have been 
designed for inserting slit-type valve 
spring keepers. It is easy to drop these 
keepers and, as the valve gallery in 
many engines is open at the bottom, 
the keepers rattle down into the crank- 
case. Special hug cap wrenches and 
lamp rim wrenches are other typical 
members of this group. 

A complete kit of hand tools comprise 
a surprisingly large number of items. 
It is difficult to check over a kit of tools 
from memory, and many shops have 
compiled written lists of hand tools 
which should be included in a mechan- 
ic’s kit. In addition to the tools found 
in mechanics’ tool boxes, other hand tools 
are kept in the shop tool room or stock 
room. 


Mechanics and shop owners have a 
joint responsibility to see that hand tools 
are available for jobs coming into the 
shop. Because the need of hand tools is 
so obvious, the question frequently does 
not receive the attention it deserves. 
Lack of a single tool on one job may 
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cost more than the tool itself is worth | 


and delay completion of the work. 

Time spent in maintaining an ade- 
quate inventory of hand tools will pay 
large dividends to any shop devoting 
thought to the task. 





Minnesota Governor Vetoes 
Bill to Force Truck Rates 
to Equal the Rail Tariffs 


BILL enacted by the Minnesota State 
+4 Legislature, requiring truck lines 
paralleling railroad routes to establish 
the same rates as the rail carriers, has 
been pocket-vetoed by Governor Olson, 
The veto was in the face of hundreds 
of telegrams he received from railway 
employees and others, urging him to sign 
the measure. 

Common carrier trucks were regulated 
by the Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house Commission, the governor said, and 
any unfair competition with the rail- 
roads could be corrected by the Commis- 
sion in regulating rate charges. He said 
further: 

“The bill is anticipation of a substan- 
tial increase in railroad rates in Min- 
nesota which will take effect about July 
1, and is designed to force the rates to 
be charged then by common carrier 
trucks up to the level to be charged by 
railroads. 

“Expressed in frank terms, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to force common ear- 
rier trucks out of business and restore 
to the railroads the so-called less than 
carload lot transportation business taken 
from them by trucks. 

“The rates of railroads and trucks 
now are about equal but it is anticipated 
that the proposed increase in railroad 
rates without a like increase in truck 
rates will cause the railroads to lose 
more of their less than carload lot busi- 
ness. 

“Railroad transportation is vitally 
essential to us and the railroads are 
entitled to protection from unfair com- 
petition. I assume that the substantial 
rate increase soon to take effect was at 
the solicitation of the railroads. 

“In effect, therefore, they are asking 
the State to protect them from a situa- 
tion which they contributed to bring 
about. That protection also will result 
in imposing a heavier transportation 
charge burden on the people of the State. 

“The position would be much more 
justifiable if the taxing of competing 
trucks was used as a means for equal- 
izing competition. In that event there 
would be some return to the State for 
the burden assumed through the neces- 
sarily higher truck rates. 

“Assuming, without conceding, that 
the railroads are entitled to the aid of 
the State in strangling competition, yet 
I am entirely unconvinced that this legis- 
lation would accomplish that purpose. 

“In the final analysis, with equal rates 
the railroads wil! regain lost business 
only by superior service. 

“If we are to compel truck companies 
to charge as high freight rates as rail- 
road companies, should we not carry out 
the same principle with reference to 
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waterway transportation, if and when 
we obtain it? And if we are to carry 
out that principle why concern ourselves 
with waterway transportation? 

“This bill in my opinion if permitted 
by me to become a law would work a 
severe injustice on the independent mer- 
chants of Minnesota, who are unable to 
purchase commodities in carload lots, 
and able to compete with the chain insti- 
tutions only because of the cheaper truck 
transportation.” 


Four Central States 


Reach Agreement on 
Motor Truck Licenses 


T a conference of State officials of 
I% Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan, at Lansing early in May, a 
reciprocal motor truck license agreement 
was reached. It was expected that Ohio 
shortly would become a party to the 
pact. 

Under the new arrangement each of 
the four States will recognize the others’ 
truck licenses, other than those of firms 
operating over regular routes and on 
schedules, and will not require pur- 
chase of licenses except in the operat- 
ors’ home States. 

Carriers with regular routes and on 
schedules will be required to obtain li- 
censes when operating in foreign States. 

Attending the Lansing conference was 
Tom Snyder, Indianapolis, secretary of 
the Motor Truck Association of Indiana. 


W.I. Ford to Operate 
a Motor Freight Line 


William I. Ford, president of the Inter- 
state Fireproof Storage & Transfer Co., 
Dallas, is vice-president of the North 
Texas Transfer & Warehouse Co., which 
has just been organized, with headquar- 
ters in Dallas, to operate a motor freight 
line between Fort Worth and Cleburne. 
The route was formerly traversed by an 
interurban line, which discontinued on 
May 1. 

Mr. Ford is a past president of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 


New Colorado Laws 


A law requiring that all motor vehi- 
cles operating within Colorado be 
equipped with pneumatic tires has been 
passed by the Legislature. It will go 
into force May 30, 1932, thus meanwhile 
giving freight lines time to change equip- 
ment. 

Any private carrier who hauls for 
more than one person, firm or corpora- 
tion is now rated a common carrier by 
the provisions of another law just passed 
in Colorado. ‘‘Wildcat” carriers who 
evaded license fees and insurance liabil- 
ity in the past by posing as contract 
haulers, and those who made a practice 
of buying goods and selling them back 
to the customer at the point of destina- 
tion are now subject to prosecution. 
There is a provision in the statute which 
protects the farmer hauling his produce 
to the market. All private carriers haul- 
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ing for more than one person are re- 
quired to secure a permit to operate. 


New Connecticut Law 


A bill increasing by 10,000 pounds the 
total weight which may be carried on 
six-wheeled equipment shod with pneu- 
matic tires has been passed by the Con- 
necticut Legislature. The measure, 
backed by the Connecticut Warehous- 
men’s Association and the Motor Truck 
Association of Connecticut, permits total 
weight of 40,000 pounls. The allowance 


for solid-tire trucks remains at 26,000 
pounds, 
The warehousemen’s association had 


favored an allowance of so much per 
axle, but the wheel basis must be ad- 
hered to for at least two years more, as 
the Legislature will not meet again 
until 1933. 


Nebraska Bill Enacted 
Over V eto of Governor 
( YOVERNOR BRYAN of Nebraska re- 
NI cently vetoed a bill to limit the car- 
rying capacity of motor trucks and raise 
the fees. He held the measure to be too 
drastic, saying it would handicap truck 
operation and increase transportation 
rates, “thus destroying the only compe- 
tition that the railroads have ever had 
which protects the public from excessive 
freight rates.” 
In the face of the veto the bill was 
enacted into law. 


Truck vs. Mountain 


Motor freighting is gradually con- 
quering the Rocky Mountains barrier in 
Colorado. The Steamboat Springs 
Transfer & Storage Co. has been granted 
a permit to operate a motor freight ser- 
vice between Craig and Denver over the 
Gore pass. This will give a 12- and 
15-hour service between Denver and 
Craig, as compared with the 24-hour 
service now available. 


Warehouse Licenses Are 
Suspended After Death 
of President of Firm 


HE California Department of Agri- 

culture has suspended the licenses of 
eight warehouses which were under 
operation by a storage firm which held 
memberships in the American Ware- 
housemen’s Association and the Cali- 
fornia Warehousemen’s Association, and 
Philip O’Connell, president of the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers’ As- 
sociation, has announced that the State 
Legislature will be asked to enact laws 
placing all warehouses handling agri- 
cultural products under State regulation. 
The warehouse firm in question operated 
also several plants not bonded, and under 
the present statute it is not required of 
the State to inspect non-bonded ware- 
houses. 

L. M. Jeffers, chief of the Department 
of Agriculture’s bureau of field crops, 
was quoted as saying that “a cursory 
investigation” of one of the company’s 
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licensed warehouses “indicates shortage 
of grain in connection with outstanding 
warehouse receipts” and that apparently 
fraudulent warehouse receipts had been 
accepted. 

The company’s president died recently 
in one of his warehouses. The county 
coroner investigated and it was alleged 
later that the president’s death followed 
a visit by a rancher who demanded that 
he be shown grain he had stored, the 
rancher later saying he was not con- 
vinced that the grain was still there. 
The president died on the following day. 

From the viewpoint of the California 
warehousemen the case has dealt a blow 
to warehouse receipts as collateral in 
California, and the situation was placed 
on the program for discussion at the 
eleventh annual meeting of the California 
Warehousemen’s Association, at San 
Francisco on May 28 and 29. 





New Firm in Memphis 


The United Terminal & Forwarding 
Co. of Memphis, Tenn., has been incor- 
porated with a capitalization of $7,500. 
The incorporators are K. O. Odem, Rob- 
ert Matthews and W. M. Berry. 


ee 


Lakewood Company Given 
Right to Exclusive Use 
of Registered Trademark 


Ta United States Court, Eastern 
“ District of Michigan, has upheld the 
right of the Lakewood Storage, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, to the exclusive right 
of the slogan “Across the Hall—Across 
the Continent,” for which it had ob- 
tained both United States and Michigan 
registrations. 

The defendant was the Baier Transfer 
& Storage Co., Detroit, the Court hold- 
ing that the Baier firm, by using the 
phrases “Across the Hall or Across the 
Continent” and “Across the Street or 
Across the Continent” had infringed on 
the Lakewood’s slogan. 

The Baier company was “perpetually 
enjoined from further infringement on 
the plaintiff’s common law trademark 
rights” and was ordered to pay costs 
and disbursements of the suit brought 
by the Lakewood. The latter waived an 
accounting for profits and damages, and 
such were not ordered by the Court. 


Depenthal Co. 
Incor porates 


The Depenthal Truck & Storage Co., 
founded in 1885 in Toledo, Ohio, by the 
late E. H. Depenthal, has been chartered 
to carry on the business, of which his 
widow has been the proprietor since her 
husband’s death. The incorporation pa- 
pers give the firm authority to issue 250 
share of no par value stock. 


Bounds Made Manager 


E. W. Bounds, Jr., has been named 
manager of the Fidelity Bonded Ware- 
house & Storage Co., Brownsville, Tex. 
He succeeds John A. Roetzel, who was 
president and general manager. 





‘ 
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WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


ERE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 
effort is made to publish complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 


the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. 


What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 


major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 





Cold Storage Division 
Votes to Remain with 
A. W. A. and Join A. I. F. 


HE cold storage division of the 
American Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion has abandoned its plan, pro- 
posed at the American’s convention in 
Atlantic City, N. J., last January, to 
sever its connection with the parent or- 
ganization and either merge with the 
American Institute of Refrigeration or 
create a national trade organization of 
its own. 

Instead, the cold storage division pur- 
poses to remain with the American but 
will at the same time become a major 
factor in the set-up of the Institute. 

The new arrangement, subject to ap- 
proval by both the Institute and the 
merchandise division of the American, 
was approved at a special meeting of 
the cold storage division in Atlantic City 
on May 2 following adjournment of the 
annual convention of the Institute. 

Under the original action taken by the 
cold storage division in January a special 
reorganization committee was appointed 
by V. O. Appel, Chicago, the division’s 
president, to work out the details. This 
committee, still functioning, comprises 
Nelson A. Emmertz, Chicago, chairman, 
and T. A. Adams, Jr., New York; A. B. 
Efroymson, Cleveland; F. D. Newell, 
Chicago; W. J. Rushton, Birmingham; 
J. R. Shoemaker, Elmira, and H. C. 
Stone, Los Angeles. 

The committee held informal confer- 
ences and two meetings in New York in 
February and April and these necessi- 
tated consideration of a new plan of pro- 
cedure, with the result that at the 
division’s special meeting in Atlantic City 
on May 2 W. M. O’Keefe, the executive 
secretary, presented a report on behalf 
of Chairman Emmertz of the committee. 
This report contained the following 
proposals: 

1. That the cold storage division main- 
tain its affiliation with the American 
Warehousemen’s Association with the 
following changes in such relationship: 
(a) change of the division’s name in 
order more clearly to “set forth the in- 
dependence of the cold storage industry;” 
(b) by-law amendment to provide for 
promotion and fostering of such local 
and sectional organizations as may be 
found desirable, and (c) provision “for 
adequate representation of such local or 





sectional organizations on the governing 
board” of the A. W. A. 

2. That the division establish stronger 
and more substantial affiliation with the 
Institute “by taking the place assigned 
to the refrigerated warehousing industry 
in the proposed reorganized structure of 
the Institute.” 

The committee further recommended 





A. V. L. Sues Kressins 
to Protect Its Name 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


EEKING to protect its busi- 

ness reputation which, it 
is said, has been built up at 
great cost, the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., controlled by the 
National Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, has 
filed suit in the District of 
Columbia Supreme Court to 
restrain Robert, Ida and 
Maurice Kressin, trading as 
the Allied Moving & Storage 
Co., from using a name re- 
sembling that of the Allied 
Van Lines, Inc. 

The Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. also was 
made a party to the suit be- 
cause of advertising placed 
in the Washington telephone 
directory. It was explained 
that the telephone company 
was named a party defendant 
only to stop the advertising 
of the similarly-named firm 
if the Court affirms the peti- 
tion. 


The National Delivery As- 
sociation, of which the Kres- 
sins are officers, also was 
made a defendant. 

The petition alleged that 
by “trickery and artifice” the 
rival company had _repre- 
sented to customers that it 
was the same concern as the 
Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


One of the exhibits filed 
with the petition was a check 
made payable to the peti- 
tioner which, it was alleged, 
was accepted by the defend- 
ant firm for performing a 
hauling contract. 


—Stephens Rippey 








that the division’s president confer with 
the American’s general board so as to 
afford the American’s merchandise div- 
ision “ample opportunity to consider such 
concurrent action as it may consider 
necessary and advisable.” 

The report was indorsed and it was 
voted that the Emmertz committee be 
continued, with instructions to proceed 
as outlined, the committee’s full report 
to be made at the 1932 convention of the 
American. 

Ralph C. Stokell, New York, the cold 
storage division’s vice-president, presided 
at the Atlantic City meeting in the ab- 
sence of President Appel. Thirty-five 
member companies were represented in 
person or by proxy. 

Prior to this gathering the division 
and the American Institute of Refrig- 
eration held a joint meeting with the 
Institute’s president, Gardner Poole, 
Boston, in the chair. Frank A. Horne, 
New York, reported regarding the re- 
organization plans, after which it was 
announced by Mr. Poole that the Insti- 
tute’s directors had previously been given 
power to act and would do so after 
receipt of the final report of its own 
reorganization committee. 


Regional Units 


NTICIPATING that the organization 

structure recommended by the Em- 
mertz committee will be approved at the 
next annual meeting of the division, 
Executive Secretary O’Keefe has sug- 
gested, in a bulletin to the division’s 
members, that regional groups might 
properly be arranged as follows: 

Eastern—The six New England States 
and New York (not including Buffalo), 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania (not includ- 
ing Erie and Pittsburgh), Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Vir- 
ginia. 

East Centeral—Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, West Virginia, Kentucky and the 
cities of Buffalo, Pittsburgh and Erie. 

Central—Illinois, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Missouri, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas. 

Southern—The Carolinas, Georgia, 
Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi 
and the city of New Orleans. 

Southwestern—Arkansas Oklahoma. 
Texas, Louisiana (not including New 
Orleans). 

Western—Montana, Wyoming, Col- 
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orado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada, 
California. 

“Voving” Will Feature 
Discussion at N. F. W. A. 
Convention at Mackinac 

66 | OVING” will be the principal 


L subject of discussion at the sum- 
mer convention of the National Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association, ac- 
cording to The Furniture Warehouse- 
man, the National’s official organ. The 
meeting will be held at the Grand Hotel 
on Mackinac Island, Mich., on July 15 
to 18. 

“It is pointed out,’ to quote, “that 
many of the members find this depart- 
ment unprofitable, and accordingly the 
officers feel that something should be 
done about this condition. It is planned, 
therefore, to concentrate attention on 
this department of the business, study- 
ing the cause for failure to make money 
and means of improving the operation to 
make the moving end of the business pay 
for itself and contribute toward the gen- 
eral profit.” 


Chicago Office Removes 

The headquarters office, in Chicago, of 
the N. F. W. A. is now located at 1018 
South Wabash Avenue, removal having 
been made from 4651 Cottage Grove 
Avenue. The newly chosen location is 
only a few blocks from the Loop dis- 
trict. 

The general office of the Allied Van 
Lines, Ine., also is now at 1018 South 
Wabash Avenue, where the A. V. L.’s 
registration office had been located since 
Feb. 1. 


Refrigeration Institute 
at Convention Reelects 
Gardner Poole President 


bbe American Institute of Refrigera- 
tion held its annual meeting on April 
30 and May 1 in Atlantic City, N.J., and 
again elected as its president Gardner 
Poole, vice-president of the General Sea 
Food Corporation, Boston. Mr. Poole is 
a past general president of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association. 

A. H. Baer, Waynesboro, Pa., was 
reelected first vice-president and William 
C. Reinhard, Houston, was chosen second 
vice-president. J. A. Mooney, manager 
of the Industrial Cold Storage & Ware- 
house Co., Philadelphia, was continued 
as treasurer. J. F. Nickerson, Chicago, 
was reelected general secretary. 

One feature of the meeting was the 
reading of a paper, “Developments in 
the Cold Storage of Furs and Gar- 
ments,” by C. A. Aspinwall, Washington, 
D. C., chairman of the Institute’s furs 
and fabrics committee. 

The furs and fabrics group held a 
special meeting, on the night of April 
30, those attending including Mr. Aspin- 
wall; John G. Neeser, New York, the 
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committee’s treasurer; C. J. Hamilton, 
Baltimore; Willard B. Austin, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Buell G. Miller and J. Wallace 
Fager, Philadelphia, and Willard El- 
dredge, Atlantic City, all of whom are 
widely known in the household goods 
branch of warehousing. W. L. Stodghill, 
Louisville, is secretary of the committee. 


The furniture storage warehouses 
operated by members of this group 
contain cold storage space for furs, 


fabrics and garments, and part of the 
discussion at the committee’s Atlantic 
City meeting centered around what the 
members look upon as unethical adver- 
tising by some of the household goods 
warehousemen who prefer gas fumiga- 
tion to cold storage. 

Of particular interest to the cold stor- 
age warehousemen attending the Insti- 


tute’s convention was the report by 
President Poole, especially that part 


calling attention to the defeat, in Mary- 
land, of proposed legislation intended to 


Gardner Poole 





Boston executive who has 
again been elected presi- 
dent of the American In- 
stitute of Refrigeration 


prohibit sale of frozen packaged meats. 
The bill passed both branches of the 
Legislature but was vetoed by the gov- 
ernor, Mr. Poole said, on the strength 
of representations made by the Institute. 

Representing the A. W. A. cold storage 
division at the meeting were Ralph C. 
Stokell, New York, director, and William 
J. Rushton, Birmingham, alternate di- 
rector. 


“SoWA” Questionary 
Shows Good Records 
by Members’ Drivers 


| EPLIES to a questionary recently 
sent to members of the Southern 
Warehousemen’s Association show that 
effective safety work is being done. 
“The questionary,” according to T. F. 
Cathcart, Atlanta, secretary, “was sent 
to about eighty members of the associa- 
tion, and a good response was received. 
“Of those reporting, 100 per cent were 
endeavoring in some way to train their 
drivers to be both careful and courteous, 
while 54 per cent had definite driver 
training systems to familiarize them with 
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the laws of the road and other safety 
factors. 

“A check-up of the truck-miles per 
accident of members during the first half 
of 1930 shows that the combined mem- 
bers of the Southern had a ratio of one 
accident to 66,666 miles of operation, 
as compared with the national average 
of one accident to 16,394 miles. 

“I think there is one point which many 
warehousemen and warehousing associa- 
tions overlook, and that is the advis- 
ability of taking the public more into 
their confidence in the matter of trans- 
portation via the moving van. 

“Few people realize the difficulties 
under which a moving van driver oper- 
ates on the road. They are merely an- 
noyed when a van gets in their way. 

“The van driver, particularly if he 
is to do long-distance hauling, must 
maintain a good rate of speed. He must 
contend against a natural ‘drift’ to 
the center of the road, for not all road- 
hogging is done intentionally by any 
means. He has a great deal of noise 
that often prevents him from hearing 
signals as clearly as he might. 

“In short, while the association or the 
individual is advertising to the public 
it might not be a bad idea to make the 
public familiar with the difficulties under 
which the van driver must operate. 

“When one considers his difficulties, 
the fact that only one accident occurs in 
more than 66,000 miles is nothing short 
of remarkable. 

“At the same time, it shows the need 
for continuous safety work.” 





Donald G. Bates Is 
Made President of 
Oregon Association 


rIXYHE Oregon State Warehousemen’s 

Association, at its recent annual 
meeting, at the Hotel Multnomah in 
Portland, elected officers and directors 
as follows: 

President, Donald G. Bates, president 
Oregon Transfer Co., Portland. 

Vice-president merchandise division, 
H. M. Clark, manager Holman Transfer 
Co., Portland. 

Vice-president household goods divi- 
sion, Glenn Bekins, Portland manager 
Bekins Moving & Storage Co. 

Secretary and treasurer, Robert E. 
Manning, manager Manning Warehouse 
& Transfer Co., Portland. 

Directors, F. E. Loose, proprietor 
Capital City Transfer Co., Salem; M. 
J. Young, Klamath Falls Transfer & 
Storage Co., Klamath Falls; C. E. Pen- 
land, president Penland Bros. Transfer 
Co., Pendleton; Raymond A. Chapin, 
president Portland Van & Storage Co., 
Inc., Portland; Rudie Wilhelm, presi- 
dent Rudie Wilhelm Warehouse Co., Inc., 
Portland; Peter Pihl, Pihl Transfer Co., 
Portland. 

In his report as retiring president, 
Mr. Chapin said, regarding household 
goods warehousing, that business had 
fallen off during the past year and a 
half, reversing the idea, founded on 
previous experience, that storage in- 
creased in times of depression. Lower 
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rentals, landlords’ concessions and in- 
stallment buying were partly responsi- 
ble, he believed. Regarding the merchan- 
dise branch, he declared that chain store 
operations had affected business and that 
motor freight lines had made serious in- 
roads on warehousing’s cartage revenue, 
while steamship companies’ dock storage 
and low switching charges had reduced 
warehousing’s storage and cartage. Al- 
luding to the State legislative situation, 
Mr. Chapin said: 

“We may as well make up our minds 
to build a strong organization, as we are 
forced to get into politics and be pre- 
pared in advance of the primaries with 
our program. Just so long as we oper- 
ate motor trucks we will be subject to 
regulatory laws of all kinds. I would 
recommend that the funds of this asso- 
ciation, or at least 70 per cent of them, 
be set aside for legislative purposes.” 

A committee headed by Mr. Clark rec- 
ommended that the standard contract 
terms and conditions of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association be adopted, 
with certain reservations and modifica- 
tions to meet conditions in Oregon. 


—_—__—__—_—_ 


Missouri Warehousemen 
Hear Railroad’s Pick-Up 
and Delivery Explained 


AILROADS’ store door pick-up and 

delivery was one of the subjects 
which occupied the attention of the Mis- 
souri Warehousemen’s Association at its 
annual meeting, at the Hotel Chase in 
St. Louis on April 17 and 18. 

J. A. Brown, assistant vice-president 
of the Missouri-Pacific, told the delegates 
that the system being placed in operation 
by southwest carriers was an outgrowth 
of studies conducted during the past few 
years to determine whether constructive 
improvement could be effected. Trucks, 
operating without the necessity of depot 
facilities, were, he pointed out, perform- 
ing a more flexible service than that of 
the railroads and the latter had deter- 
mined that some plan must be worked 
out to meet the requirements of modern- 
day handling of the less than carload 
merchandise traffic. 

Mr. Brown reviewed the experimental! 
operations which the railroads had taken 
through subsidiary companies with the 
result that today the Cotton Belt, Texas 
& Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas and Southern Pacific were 
affording intrastate pick-up and de- 
livery service in Texas and in Arkan- 
sas, and had agreed on a plan, applicable 
throughout their territory, whereby these 
carriers would give such service them- 
selves rather than through subsidiary 
companies. 

“With an approximate radius of 300 
miles,” he continued, “the railroads 
would offer to pick up the freight at 
customer’s door at point of origin, mak- 
ing delivery to customer’s door at desti- 
nation, at the present less than carload 
rates, and beyond the approximate 300- 
mile limit the same service would be 
given but for an additional charge of 10 
cents per hundred pounds. 
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Canadians’ Western 


Dates July 20-21 


'I.HE dates for the western 
regional convention of the 
Canadian Storage & Trans- 
fermen’s Association have 
been changed from July 6-7 
to July 20-21, at Jasper Park 
Lodge, Jasper National Park, 
Alberta, it is announced by 
E. A. Quigley, Vancouver, the 
association’s secretary. The 
change was made because the 
earlier dates conflict with the 
Calgary Fair and Stampede. 

e eastern regional meet- 
ing, at the King Edward Hotel 
in Toronto, will be held on 
June 19-20, as announced 
last month. 





“Contracts will be made with local 
trucking companies at all agency sta- 
tions throughout the Southwest for the 
performance of this auxiliary service. It 
is contemplated that at point of origin, 
when the shipper delivers his freight to 
the carrier’s railroad station and ex- 
presses a desire for the pick-up and de- 
livery service, the shipper would be 
allowed 5 cents per hundred pounds for 
the service of making such delivery at 
the railroad station at point of origin.” 

Mr. Brown stated that there was no 
hard and fast rule under which the 300- 
mile limit would be determined. Some 
criticism has been expressed because the 
carriers did not offer the new service 
free at all distances, he said, but under 
present conditions the railroads’ finances 
would not permit dissipation of revenues 
by offering such broad service. The limit 
within which the free pick-up and de- 
livery was offered, he pointed out, cor- 
responded with the presumed limit in 
which motor truck competition was keen- 
est. 

In answer to questions, Mr. Brown 
declared that the service would apply to 
both intrastate and interstate shipments 
and that there would be zoning in St. 
Louis and other large cities. The car- 
riers, he stated, were endeavoring to 
make contracts with responsible truck- 
ing concerns only. The 5-cent rate to be 
allowed trucking was, he said, based on 
experiences as to costs but that the 
studies had not been concluded. 

Some of the warehousemen said they 
were not sympathetic to the 5-cent rate. 

Answering another query, Mr. Brown 
said the service must have the sanction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and probably would be installed within 
sixty days,* and that there were many 
details yet to be worked out. 

Visitors attending the convention in- 
cluded Elmer Erickson, Chicago, general 
president of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association; Chester B. Carruth, 
Chicago, statistician of the American 
merchandise division; Henry Reimers, 
Chicago, executive secretary of the Na- 





*This statement was made in the 
third week in April. 
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tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation; B. Frank Johnson, Fort Worth, 
secretary of the Texas Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association; John Simon, 
Peoria, Ill., president of the National 
Distributors’ Association; and A. K, 
Murray, New York, and W. D. Leet, Chi- 
cago, respectively business manager and 
western manager of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

The list of the Missouri association’s 
officers elected was published in these 
columns in the May issue. The new 
president is A. M. Hansen of the Brown 
Transfer & Storage Co., St. Joseph—not 
E. M. Hansen, the Brown firm’s presi- 
dent, as announced last month. 


Service Stressed 


President Erickson of the A. W. A. 
believed too much stress was being placed 
on price and not enough on quality and 
service. “I believe there is as much 
business to be had on quality and servic: 
as there is on price—I know of many) 
examples of that,” he said. Discussing 
the value of association work he de. 
clared: “The day has passed when we 
as warehousemen can stand alone. Or- 
ganization has taken the place of isola- 
tion, and cooperation has come to temper 
competition. It is an age of business 
methods and amounts to a business revo- 
lution.” Mr. Erickson advocated stand- 
ardization of rates and more frequent 
holding of group meetings. 

Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, said in 
his report as retiring president: 

“Although the past year may possibly 
be recorded as one of only moderate re- 
turn for rather strenuous effort, still we 
are of the opinion that as a rule our 
members attacked their problems intelli- 
gently and without let-down of the stand- 
ards of ethical business conduct. True, 
competition has not been lacking, but a 
spirit of cooperation was usually appar- 
ent. 

“Business always had and _ probably 
always will fictuate more or less, and 
we are apt to form an opinion that the 
period through which we are passing 
brings more problems than any time 
previously. Possibly we are justified in 
holding to that opinion, as the past year 
brought many innovations vitally affect- 
ing the conduct of our affairs; not in 
every instance, however, necessarily 
detrimental to our well being provided 
We are prepared resolutely to face these 
issues and, by cooperative effort, over- 
come handicaps sought to be imposed 
upon us. I am sure Missouri warehouse- 
men have the courage and sufficient faith 
in tie future of the industry to solve 
all these perplexing problems as they 
arise.” 

Mr. Cole expressed concern regarding 
cont:nued development of warehouse fa- 
cilities of railroads in eastern territory. 

Marion W. Niedringhaus, St. Louis, 
central divisional vice-president of the 
N. F. W. A., discussed general condi- 
tions, commenting: 

“The mental attitude—the state of 
public mind—is the most important ele- 
ment in creating prosperity or depres- 
sion. In the summer of 1929 people were 
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jubilantly optimistic. They felt that 
business had eliminated the ups and 
downs, that a new era had been inau- 
gurated in American business, which 
gave rise to unbridled speculation. At 
present our outlook has been reversed 
and we hear and see nothing but gloom, 
which to my mind is just as foolish as 
our state of mind eighteen months ago. 

“The man or association which has 
the judgment to stick to sane business 
principles, which means holding down 
his costs and maintaining prices, will be 
a great factor in dispelling gloom.” 

Mr. Carruth, reviewing the activities 
of the American’s Chicago headquarters, 
declared that the cold storage warehouse- 
men were much concerned regarding 
railroad rates and about Federal and 
State legislation. 

Mr. Simon urged standardization of 
merchandise warehouse rates. “It drives 
us shippers almost crazy,” he said, 
“when we get half a dozen quotations 
that are as different in their make-up 
as the colors of the rainbow.” 


Price Maintenance 


At the household goods session, with 
Mr. Hansen presiding, the speakers in- 
cluded Mr. Reimers; Mr. Perkins, man- 
ager of the St. Louis branch of the Gen- 
eral Motors Company; Miss Lela Hollin 
of the Allied Van Lines, Inc.; O. W. 
Thomas, Kansas City, chairman of the 
legislative committee, and Lee Orcutt, 
St. Louis, who discussed “How Our As- 
sociation Can Help the Different Ware- 
housemen.” 

Mr. Reimers declared the present to be 
the time when warehousemen should 
stick together and exchange ideas, re- 
fraining from breaking down rates, say- 
ing: 

“If you break, why everything is lost. 
Conditions are serious, but you don’t 
need to be pessimistic. Get your com- 
petitor across the table from you instead 
of saying ‘Well, I am going to meet him 
—I am going to take all the business I 
can away from him.’ The other man will 
do the same thing to protect his inter- 
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Some of the delegates and visitors who attended the annual convention of the Missouri Warehousemen’s Association in 


St. Louis on April 17 and 18 


ests. This will promptly reduce your 
price structure all the way down the 
line. 

‘“‘Warehousemen never have increased 
their prices in accordance with other 
commodities. They have never’ been 
charging a price where they could realize 
any large profits. Few men in the busi- 
ness have ever made any money except 
in dealing in real estate as a side line. 

“Warehousemen generally are men of 
higher responsibility compared with the 
average truck operator. Because of their 
investments and responsibility you have 
enjoyed a higher class of competition. 
You do not seem to profit sufficiently 
from this advantage. I have compared 
the type of men in other industries and 
we compare favorably. You are not hav- 
ing near the trouble in the warehousing 
business that you will find in many other 
lines.” 


Containers 


Alluding to railroad container service, 
Mr. Reimers declared that regardless of 
its future, it was “unquestionably a 
forthcoming trend in transportation for 
all classes of merchandise, and: 

“Unless we place ourselves in a domi- 
nant position in this new development 
we will be in the same position we were 
in when we let the motor truck go by 
the board and waited until everybody 
had gotten into it. We are gradually 
developing container service between 
Chicago and New York and that is to be 
extended. 

“This does not mean a scrapping of 
motor trucks. We will gradually meat 
the changing order of things. Our prob- 
lem is entirely a matter of having con- 
tainer units. We want them interchange- 
able with all railroads and standard rail- 
road cars. We also want to get a 
container line over all the railroads, and 
get this mileage, for instance, on a pro- 
portionate basis as to mileage paid pri- 
vate car operators.” 

Mr. Reimers added that experiments 
during the previous three months in 
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transporting household goods in contain- 
ers leased for test purposes—involving 
about sixty shipments—had been satis- 
factory, with less damage incurred than 
in truck movement. 

Mr. Hansen said he had made a sur- 
vey of warehousing’s 1930 business and 
had found it was about 10 per cent off 
as compared with the previous year. 


Small Deliveries 


At the merchandise division session 
the presiding officer was W. F. Long, 
St. Louis, and the speakers included 
KF. W. Keene, St. Louis, who discussed 
“High Cost of Making Small Deliveries”; 
W. A. Sammis, Kansas City, who talked 
on “Bases for Quotations and Their Ef- 
fect,” and D. S. Adams, Kansas City, 
who touched on discrepancy in quota- 
tions. 

Mr. Keene said his firm, the Columbia 
Terminals Co., considered each operation 
separately, as follows: 

1. Cost of handling transaction in the 
office. 

2. Cost of handling transaction in the 
warehouse, in-bound. 

3. Cost of handling transaction in the 
warehouse, out-bound. 

4. Cost of storing in the warehouse. 

He had learned, he said, that it cost 
3 cents per delivery, determined by 
taking the average cost of our ware- 
houses from the office standpoint alone, 
not counting any of the labor cost in 
moving goods into and out of the ware- 
house. 

“The cost of 43 cents per delivery 
means,” he added, “that if a man had a 
carload of merchandise consisting of 
1000 cases of 50 pounds each, and made 
delivery of this car at the rate of 1 case 
per delivery, it would cost $430 to make 
delivery of the merchandise from an 
office standpoint alone. This seems like 
an enormous amount of money to charge 
a man for office work in connection with 
making delivery of a carload, but the 
fact remains that it is actually costing 
the warehouse of St. Louis that much 
money in the way of office expense.” 
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Quotation Discrepancies 


Mr. Adams said warehousemen had 
not yet reached uniformity “in even one 
charge we make, much less in the dif- 
ferent charges we make.” He continued: 

“Here is a range. The lowest quota- 
tion for storage of a 25-pound package 
is % cent, the highest 3 cents, which 
is six times the lowest. On a 33-pound 
package the variation is from % cent 
to 3 cents; on a 40-pound package, 1% 
to 5.6 cents. 

“The handling charge of a 25-pound 
package ranges from % cent to 3 cents. 
On the 33-pound package, the variation 
is from % cent to 3% cents. The lowest 
price for cartage was % cent on the 25- 
pound package and the highest 1.7 cents; 
on the 33-pound package, the lowest 1 
cent, the highest 2.4 cents; on the 40- 
pound package, lowest 2% cents, high- 
est 5.6 cents. 

“A large number of cities make no 
charge for preparing a shipment for ex- 
press. For parcel post shipments, a dray- 
age rate with a minimum of from 35 to 
50 cents is made; other points charge 10 
to 15 cents, and 25 cents for parcel post 
shipments. In many cities no charges 
are made for collections, although a ma- 
jority do make a charge, varying from 
10 to 25 cents. 

“Some warehouses will not handle any 
broken packages. Others make a charge 
of from 50 cents to $1 an hour, on a 
time basis. A good many warehouses 
make no charge for call orders where a 
company comes to the warehouse to get 
its own merchandise, while others are 
charging from 10 to 15 cents, sometimes 
25 cents, for delivery. 

“I think we are operating a service 
organization. The space becomes of less 
consequence all the time, and the ser- 
vice demand is of so much more impor- 
tance. That is what we must charge for. 
We all know that our handling charges 
are not adequate. If you will analyze 
your expense you will find that your 
handling charge as a rule will only a 
little more than pay your labor cost.” 


Pressure on Rates 


R. SAMMIS declared that the dis- 
+ crepancies in quotations from rep- 
utable warehouses had been shown re- 
cently to amount in some cases to several 
hundred per cent. 

“This,” he said,:-“is ridiculous, and yet 
it happens. One warehouseman makes 
a charge for a certain service and an- 
other does not. Partly due to the de- 
pression and partly due to other condi- 
tions, there is considerable pressure be- 
ing brought to bear on warehouses to 
reduce rates on existing contracts. 


“Every resistance should be made un- 
less the rate is too high. The ware- 
houseman who has a knowledge of his 
space cost per square foot and his per- 
centage of handling overhead on produc- 
tive labor is in the best position to de- 
fend his rates and make correct and 
accurate quotations.” 

Mr. Sammis was appointed chairman 


of a committee to go further into costs. 
—Roy M. Edmonds. 
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Californians Will 


Standardize Forms 


TMHE southern division of the Califor- 

nia Van & Storage Association is con- 
centrating on the devising of a uniform 
estimating form for State-wide use. H. 
M. Burgeson, Los Angeles, states on be- 
half of the uniform methods committee 
that the latter is checking over all the 
forms being used by the association’s 
members at this time. 

The warehouse receipt is the next 
form which will be considered. 


The northern division at its April 
meeting, held at the Athens Club in 
Oakland, unanimously voted its approval 
of the adoption of a standard estimating 
form. Harvey B. Lyon, Oakland, pre- 
sented a tentative form prepared by the 
cost and accounting committee, and Arch 
Allen offered one which had _ been 
adopted by the Sacramento round table 
group. 

The northern division reelected Mr. 
Lyon its secretary. 

The May meeting of the northern divi- 
sion, held at the Elks’ Club, Sacramento, 
on the ninth, was addressed by Major 
J. W. Wooldridge, manager of the in- 
vestment department of the California 
National Bank of Sacramento. His sub- 
ject was “Three Points of Contact.” 
Among other things, he said: 

“Our employees decidedly are our 
business when they contact with the pub- 
lic. First contact is a lasting contact for 
good or ill. Some of us no doubt have 
employees who are kicking business out 
the back door faster than it comes in at 
the front door. 

“The degree of your success in life 
will be determined by your ability to in- 
fluence men. We must study more ways 
to success. Behave toward every per- 
son, not merely every customer, as 
though you were receiving a great guest. 
Brush up on your manners and see that 
your employees do likewise. 

“Each letter you write costs, on the 
average, 45 cents, but it may do $45,000 
worth of damage. Make your letters con- 
versational, but never begin one with ‘I’ 
or ‘We.’ Your most capable person 
should answer your telephone. Work 
with people, or they will work against 
you.” 

Reed Bekins, San Francisco, announced 
that his firm, the Bekins Van & Storage 
Co., had, by carrying its own compensa- 
tion insurance, more than cut the cost 
in half. 

“Insurance companies,” he added, “are 
not interested in keeping down your cost 
of compensation, for higher costs mean 
higher premiums, and insurance com- 
panies make their profits from interest 
on the premiums collected. We must be 
awake to the use of every means to keep 
down the amount of our premiums.” 

Following a discussion of the proposal 
or estimate form in use by the Sacra- 
mento round table group, a committee 
was appointed to make a definite recom- 
mendation regarding the exact form to 
be used by the northern division. The 
committee comprises Reed Bekins, chair- 
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man; James Munro, Sacramento, and 
Harvey B. Lyon, Oakland. 

C. A. Buck, president of the division, 
was unable to be present, as he is recov- 
ering from injuries received in an auto- 
mobile acc:dent in which his wife also 
suffered injury. 

—Clarence Ebey. 


Texas-Southwest 
Now Functioning 


rI.HE new Texas-Southwest Warehouse 

& Transfermen’s Association, Inc., 
has now formally come into existence, 
supplanting the Texas Warehouse & 
Transfermen’s Association. It includes 
storage executives operating in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, and _ Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River. 

A proposed constitution and by-laws 
submitted by the amalgamation commit- 
tee, headed by G. K. Weatherred, Dallas, 
has been approved by the executive com- 
mittee and has been distributed to the 
membership. 


Pennsylvanians Protest 
Proposed Bill Further 
to Tax Motor Vehicles 


A PPROXIMATELY four hundred mo- 
-& tor truck and bus operators from 
various parts of Pennsylvania appeared 
before the ways and means committee 
of the House of Representatives in Har- 
risburg on April 27 to protest against 
House Bill 1483, which provides for a 
tax of eight mills on each dollar of 
gross receipts from busses, trucks and 
taxicable operated for hire. It is be- 
lieved that the concerted action of the 
protesting delegation created a favor- 
able impression, although it was stated 
in substance by a representative of the 
Department of Revenue, who was pres- 
ent, that it was doubtful whether the 
State could afford to forego raising the 
desired money by the proposed tax. 

Individual operators and shippers are 
now being urged by the Pennsylvania 
Motor Truck Association, a leader in the 
tax-protesting movement, to write to 
their legislators and insist that they 
vote against the bill and vote favorably 
on House Bill 1353, which would take 
the trucks out of the 1929 gross receipts 
Act. It is contended that House Bili 
1483 in its present form would impose, 
by its terms, a double tax on trucks. 

Summarized briefly, the bill under pro- 
test provides that those who use the 
highways for transporting goods or pas- 
sengers for hire must submit semi- 
annual reports showing a schedule or 
description of all routes over which 
vehicles have been operated; the num- 
ber of miles of all routes over which 
vehicles have been operated; the num- 
ber of miles operated within the State 
and the amount of gross receipts from 
all sources. The bill further provides 
that those who operate within the State 
pay an excise tax of eight mills on the 
dollar on all operations, and that inter- 
state operators, both resident and non- 
resident, pay eight mills on the gross 
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receipts on the proportion of mileage 
within the State. All money, it is pro- 
vided, from the collection of these taxes 
would go into the general fund—it would 
not be spent on State roads. There is 
already on the statute books an eight 
mills gross receipts tax. The constitu- 
tionality of this last-mentioned tax law 
provision is now being tested by the 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association 
in cooperation with warehousemen, ship- 
pers and traffic men. 

It was a picturesque and colorful on- 
slaught on Harrisburg. The Philadel- 
phia group traveled to the State capital 
in a special car on the Pennsylvania 
road, arranged for by Buell G. Miller, 
chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Philadelphia Chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Truck Association, Inc. 
Sterling McNees, counsel for the Penn- 
svylvania Motor Bus Association, acted 
as spokesman-at-large for the protest- 
ing visitors. 

John R. Scholl, tax expert and a mem- 
ber of the Philadelphia bar, in the name 
of the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Asso- 
ciation, the Pennsylvania Warehouse- 
men’s Association and the Philadelphia 
Team & Motor Truck Owners’ Associa- 
tion said that truck operators now paid 
enough taxes, including those on capita) 
stock, loans, mercantile, Federal and the 
like; that only two years ago the gross 


receipts tax was added; that motor 
transportation was the most heavily 
taxed industry in Pennsylvania; that 


conditions were bad and increased tax 
burdens would drive some of these men 
into bankruptcy, and that to keep 
proper records, from the viewpoint of 
the bill’s demands, a bookkeeper will 
be needed for each truck. 


Warehousing’s Views 

James F. Keenan, of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter, said the trucking industry had 
been through a great deal of abuse and 
was now bedridden; that he has been 
in business forty years but that if con- 
ditions get any worse he did not see 
where he would get the money to buy 
enough red ink to make the necessary 
entries. He called attention to the fact 
that a truck licensed in Pennsylvania for 
$300 could be licensed in neighboring 
New Jersey for $99. 

Buell G. Miller, speaking for the Penn- 
sylvania Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, said that though its members 
conducted a storage, moving and pack- 
ing business, they were primarily ware- 
housemen; that for the proper protec- 
tion and handling of home furnishings 
special truck bodies and equipment were 
provided; that quoted prices include la- 
bor employed in “knocking down” furni- 
ture, carrying and “swinging” articles 
to and from upper floors, wrapping and 
stowing goods in vehicles, as well as 
wages paid to furniture handlers who 
ride on trucks but were not needed in 
the actual truck movement; that the cost 
of these services bore no relation to the 
industry’s use of the highway; that 
warehouses, used as depositories while 
citizens were unemployed, were going the 
limit to “carry” such unfortunates; that 
proper description of routes and mile- 
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ages for the mover of household goods, 
or efficient checking-up, or policing by the 
State, were physically impossible; that 
recently there has been a gratifying 
tendency toward truck reciprocity be- 
tween States that should the bill become 
law, its operation would bring on a war 
of retaliation, and that the present was 
no time to increase the cost of moving 
unemployed persons to points where 


work might be obtained. 
—K. H. Lansing. 





Schultz Dallas Secretary 


William M. Schultz, manager of the 
Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage Co., 
Dallas, has been elected secretary of the 
Dallas Warehouse & Transfermen’s As- 
sociation. He succeeds W. H. Fry, re- 
signed, who is president of the W. H. 
Fry Co. 


Missouri Truckmen Elect 


Announcement is made by V. L. Rein- 
hard, St. Louis, secretary of the Mis- 
sourl Truckmen’s Association, that the 
following have been elected officers: 

President, B. E. Finley, Bryant’s Truck 
Lines, St. Louis; firct second and third 
vice-presidents, C. F. Reddish, Houston; 
W. T. Renfrow, West Plains Transfer 
Co., West Plains, and J. R. Brashear, 
Brashear Truck Co., St. Louis. Trea- 
surer, George A. Witzofsky, Anderson 
Motor Service, St. Louis. Sergeants-at- 
arms, Frank Weggeman, Weggeman & 
O’Brien, Valley Park, and Walter Bog- 
geman, Interstate-Union Terminal, St. 
Louis. Newly elected to the board of 
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directors are: Joseph Bosse, Columbia 
Terminals Co., St. Louis; F. W. Auckley, 
Missouri Motors Distributing Corpora- 
tion, St. Louis, and Carl Grishan, Bell 
& Fluegel, St. Louis. 





Cincinnati Merger 


Four of Cincinnati’s oldest trucking 
firms, several of which do a warehouse 
business, have consolidated under the 
name of the Consolidated Truckers, Inc., 
which has filed articles of incorporation 
at Columbus. 

The four are the Peter Hughes Ex- 
press, the manager of which, Louis J. 
Hughes, will be president of the Con- 
solidated; the Charles J. McDevitt Motor 
Delivery, organized in 1875; the Mer- 
chants’ Drayage Co. and the C. & D. 
Motor Delivery. 

The incorporators are Mr. Hughes, 
C. E. Dubbs and Charles J. McDevitt, the 
latter being vice-preesident of the Con- 
solidated. 


Montreal Development 


The Canadian National Railways ex- 
pects to complete in July a warehouse, 
based on the best features of similar 
plants in the United States, for storing 
and handling fruits and vegetables en- 
tering Montreal. Located west of the 
new Guy Street bridge and south of the 
Bonaventure terminal trackage, it will 
be rail-served on both sides and have 
truck loading and unloading facilities. 
The structure will be part of the Cana- 
dian National’s Montreal terminal 
project. 


Miami Company Moves Houses by Water as Well as Land 


t OW the Leonard Broth- 
ers Transfer & Storage 
Co., Inc., Miami, developed 
buying and moving homes as 
a side line was told in last 
November’s Distribution and 
Warehousing. Subsequently 
incidental to this business 
has been the movement of 
buildings by water, as indi- 
cated by one of the accom- 
panying photographs. 

Some of the structures re- 
cently purchased were houses 
which had been erected on an 
island for a power and light 





















company’s employees. The Leonard firm 
bought these bungalows, loaded them on 
barges, transferred them to the mainland 
and moved them on trucks to new distina- 
tions—all with a nice margin of profit 
through their sale. 

The Leonard company uses barges, where 
practicable, in preference to trucks, thus 
avoiding street traffic and overhead wires. 
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The Family Album’s 
Outline of the Career 
of R. W. Dietrich 


(Concluded from page 27) 


care of various types of merchandise, 
but on the thoroughness with which he 
has studied the business of warehous- 
ing. This includes, aside from his dip- 
lomatic ability, a thorough groundwork 
in merchandising, distribution, foreign 
trade, a ready fund of information with 
regard to opening up new trading ter- 
ritories at home or abroad, and count- 
less other subjects.” 

To which may be added a willingness 
to do battle. 

The battles in which Mr. Dietrich has 
engaged affect not only the warehous- 
ing industry as a whole but also the 
clients of warehousemen, for if their 
clients fail to prosper because of unfair 
treatment, the warehouse trade also fails 
to prosper. 

That, in brief, is the doctrine of this 
Happy Warrior, who at present is bat- 
tling no less an antagonist than the 
United States, or at least that branch of 
the Federal Government which spon- 
sors the Barge Lines operating on the 
Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 

It is Mr. Dietrich’s contention that 
the Barge Lines are in direct competi- 
tion with the independently operated 
warehouses of the country. 

“Tt should be to the interest of the 
Government to encourage private initia- 
tive—not to stifle it,” Mr. Dietrich says. 
“T have opposed Governmental control 
or management of any privately con- 
ducted industry. I do not think it is 
within the province of the Government 
to undertake any kind of business en- 
terprise not directly connected with the 
conduct of the legitimate affairs of gov- 
ernment. It certainly. to my mind, is 
not within the province of the Govern- 
ment to enter into competition with any 
industry conducted by its citizens. 

When Mr. Dietrich entered the ware- 
house business, in 1914, Germany was 
at war. One of his friends in an ad- 
joining State wrote to him, telling of 
some 30,000 bales of cotton owned by 
German interests and asking if there 
was some way this cotton could be ware- 
housed at New Orleans. This looked 
good. Investigation showed the plan to 
be good, indeed, and Mr. Dietrich took 
over the Imported Bonded Warehouse 
Co. 

But the plan did not seem so good on 
the very day after final arrangements 
had been completed to take over the 
warehouse properties, because Mr. Diet- 
rich received a telegram advising him 
that his friend was sorry but he couldn’t 
store the cotton with him because of 
international complications that had 
arisen. 

“So there I was, and those who had 
been associated with me,” Mr. Dietrich 
explains. “We had a warehouse, and it 
was up to me to get something to put 
in it, to take the place of the cotton 
that we had expected. I have been here 
ever since, and I find something new 
every day to like about this business, 
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and frequently I find something that has 
to be changed.” 

The old Imported Bonded Warehouse 
Co. had been established ten years when 
the Mexican War began. It was two 
years later that gold was discovered in 
California. Transportation was chiefly 
by canals and rivers. This warehouse 
was in operation seven years before the 
telegraph was an established fact. It 
served as a repository for valuable mer- 
chandise during the early Indian upris- 
ings of the Far South. It offered shel- 
ter to goods during the Civil War, and 
during the war with Spain in 1898, and 
was filled to the brim with goods during 
the World War. 

This old warehouse saw boom times 
come and go for nearly a century—an era 
that has witnessed the transition of this 
country from a pioneering republic with- 
out railroads, telephones, telegraphs, 
electricity and countless other items 
which warehousemen today take for 
granted. 

And there were boom war times when 
whisky was quoted on the New Orleans 
market at the fancy price of $3 a gallon 
—and a doctor in the Federal army, dur- 
ing the occupation of New Orleans in 
1862, was accused of taking a large 
amount of this valued merchandise out 
of the warehouse for use among the 
troops, without the formality of signing 
for it. 

That act resulted in a letter written 
by Benjamin Turpin, then in charge of 
the warehouse, to Major General W. T. 
Banks, commander of the Department 
of the Gulf of Texas. The communica- 
tion is preserved in the old letter-press 
files of the company and is among Mr. 
Dietrich’s cherished possessions. It is 
as clear-cut and the words as sharply 
defined almost as the day on which they 
were written—Dec. 19, 1862. 

Mr. Turpin “respectfully called the 
Major General’s attention to the fact 
that Dr. Charles McCormick, medical 
director of the Department, with the 
sanction of Major General Butler, took 
possession of 19 barrels of alcohol con- 
taining 946 gallons, for the use of the 
United States troops . . that the said 
alcohol was worth at the time $3 a gal- 
lon in this market . . that the said 
alcohol was the property of J. Prom 
& Co., citizens of France, residing at 
Tampico, Mexico, and that this agent 
is bound to protect their interests . ; 
he (the undersigned) respectfully prays 
that you will order this claim to afore- 
said . . . to be definitely settled so as 
to make known to his constituents the 
amount due them by the United States.” 

All that was before the advent of the 
stenographers, of course, and Mr. Tur- 
pin, in common with other warehouse- 
men of the period, was forced to do his 
correspondence with a pen and ink. The 
letter-press shows that Mr. Turpin wrote 
a most charming and clear hand, and 
that he set forth his claim in a straight- 

forward manner—but there is no further 
mention of the matter, and the supposi- 
tion is that he failed to collect from the 
Government. 

The old letter-press shows that as far 
back as the year it was founded the 
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White and Knipe 
Buy Kings County 


The Kings County Warehouses, Inz., 
operating a merchandise and household 
goods storage plant at 1062-1070 St. 
Johns Place, Brooklyn, has been sold to 
John D. White and Rudolph C. Knipe, Jr., 
owners of Charles D. Strang, Inc. The 
building is a six-story structure 80 by 
140 feet with an “L” 50 by 100 feet. 

Mr. White is president of the Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s’ Association of 
Brooklyn and Long Island. 

The purchasers announced that the 
Kings County plant, one of Brooklyn’s 
newest warehouses, would be operated as 
a separate unit, although in conjunction 
with their operation of the Strang or- 
ganization, of which Mr. White is presi- 
dent and Mr. Knipe is treasurer. 

The officers of the new company to op- 
erate the Kings County are Mr. White, 
president; Mr. Knipe, treasurer; Wallace 
H. Owen, vice-president, and Ray Brown, 
assistant secretary. William Martin has 
been transferred from the Coney Island 
Avenue headquarters of the Strang or- 
ganization to be general manager of the 
Kings County. 

It is the intention of the owners to 
enter the commercial moving business 
actively and to that end have opened 
offices in the Chysler Building, New York 
City’s second largest skyscraper. This 
department will be in charge of Mr. 
Brown. 

The Kings County plant, fireproof, 
gives the owners about 2500 rooms of 
additional storage space. 





Guaranty Expands 


The Guaranty Warehouse Co., West 
Palm Beach, Fla., has acquired addi- 
tional space by purchasing the Nelson 
Building, formerly occupied by the Palm 
Beach Mather Co. The structure will be 
remodelled. 


—_— + 


Naish Recovering 

A. H. Naish, president and manager 
of the “Al” Naish Moving & Storage 
Co., Cincinnati, is recovering from an 
operation for a goitre, performed at a 
Cincinnati hospital late in April. 


——__ 





warehouse was constantly fighting some 
kind of a battle—generally in the inter- 
ests of a client. 

This is the spirit of the business that 
Mr. Dietrich took over. It was made 
to order for him. His clients’ fights 
are his own. 

Reading this sketchy little bit about 
an outstanding storage executive, you 
will, it is heped, agree that the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association could 
scarcely have selected a man better fit- 
ted for the post of chairman of the river 
and lake ports section of the traffic and 
transportation committee. 

It is a job for a fighter. Mr. Diet- 
rich is the Happy Warrior for the job. 
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Southwest Railroad Rates 
Permitted Cut to Meet 
Motor Truck Competition 


(Concluded from page 40) 


tions upon their efforts to meet truck 
competition would go far to render such 
efforts abortive.” 

Speaking of cotton shippers outside the 
truck competition area, the Commission 
said: 

“It would seem that points from which 
trucks do not operate cannot be heard 
seriously to complain if the rail carriers 
reduce their rates within the zone of 
truck operations for competitive reasons, 
so long as they do not go below a rea- 
sonably compensatory basis, because it 
the railroads do not haul the cotton at 
lower rates the trucks will.” 


—Robert C. McClellan. 


Auto Shipments Also 

Further relief from truck competition 
was extended the southwestern railroads 
when on May 5 the I. C. C. granted a 
modification of its original findings on 
rates on automobile shipments. 

In its supplemental report on the car- 
riers’ petition to lower rates on automo- 
biles to meet competition the Commis- 
sion said: 

“In view of the manner in which it is 
proposed to apply the rates it is difficult 
to see how any undue prejudice and 
preference could result therefrom, but 
technically they would be in violation of 
the findings of our prior reports to the 
extent that the relationships that would 
result as between points therein found 
to be preferred and found to be sub- 
jected to prejudice would be different 
from those under the prescribed present 
rates. 

“Consequently they cannot be estab- 
lished with appropriate vacation or 
modification of the finding of undue 
prejudice and preference. While we are 
not prepared, without hearing, to pass 
on the lawfulness of the proposed rates, 
we feel that the facts and circumstances 
warrant vacation of the findings of un- 
due prejudice and preference, in so far 
as they apply to passenger automobiles, 
loose or in packages, carloads, and the 
prior findings are hereby so modified.” 

The proposed reduced rates, subject to 
Suspension on showing of good cause, 
are to apply to shipments up to 500 
miles alternatively against the present 
first-class rates. Beginning materially 
lower, the charge will grade substan- 
tially into the corresponding charges 
under the first-class rates. 

Producing and assembling points in 
the Southwest to be affected by the re- 
duced rates soon to be filed included St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Denver, Memphis, New Orleans, Hous- 
ton, Dallas and Oklahoma City. 


While only cotton and automobile 
shipments are involved in the foregoing 
rulings by the Interstate Commerce 
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the decisions unquestion- 
ably carry significance. The May issue 
of Distribution and Warehousing told 
(page 30) how the Commission had per- 
mitted the Norfolk & Southern Railroad 
to put into effect reduced rates on some 
600 commodities in order to meet truck 
and waterways competition. 

These two rulings indicate, as sug- 
gested last month, that the Commission 
“apparently has decided to _ stand 
squarely behind the rail carriers in their 
battle with unregulated truck lines.” 


Commission, 


Trans-Continental Removal 


The New York City office of the Trans- 
Continental Freight Co. has been re- 
moved to 312 West Sixtieth Street froim 
40 Rector Street. J. J. Schlaub is man- 
ager. 





Vanished with Silver, 
Is Recovered With Beer 


IFFANY’S motor _ van 

which, loaded with silver- 
ware, disappeared from a 
busy New York City street 
last Dec. 30, was recovered, 
loaded with beer, at Red 
Hook, a Hudson River town, 
on May 7. Its contents when 
found at Red Hook indicated 
its career of advenutre dur- 
ing the four months when its 
whereabouts was a mystery to 
its legal owner, the Tiffany 
Fireproof Warehouses, Inc., 
New York City. 

The truck, worth $5,300 


and containing a barrel of 


silver, vanished after its 
driver had parked it in 
West 86th Street. On May 
7 the Tiffany firm’s vice- 


president, W. R. McClements, 
son-in-law of the president, 
Otto J. Kraus, was seated in 
an automobile at Red Hook 
when a truck shot by which 
Mr. McClements recognized 
notwithstanding its disguise, 
which included a heavy coat 
of brown shellac. 

Mr. McClements gave chase 
and, holding up the driver 
at the point of a gun, de- 
tained him until a_ State 
trooper came along. The 
driver was arrested and a 
search of the van disclosed 
the beer. 

Within twenty minutes 
after the driver had been 
taken to the station house a 
lawyer and a bondsman ap- 
peared! 





New Cincinnati Firm 


Ray Hamilton, manager of Frank 
Hamilton, Inc., a Cincinnati household 
goods warehouse firm, and Louis E. Ar- 
nold and Alice Delaney are incorporators 
of the Ray Hamilton Moving & Storage 
Co., recently organized. The new com- 
pany is capitalized at $25,000. 
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Chicago Food Pool 
Using Warehouses 
in Its Distribution 


-pabenamnenbal- pert of Chicago’s second 
group of food manufacturers into a 
shipping pool to handle car lots of mer- 
chandise prepared in that city is an- 
nounced by E. J. Miller, secretary of the 
Cooperative Pool Car Shippers of Chi- 
cago. 

There are thirteen companies associ- 
ated in this new enterprise, including 
several in competitive lines of food 
manufacturing. The venture is _ pat- 
terned after one formed several months 
ago by the Big Ten Pool Car Shippers’ 
Association, also dealing with Chicago 
products. 

The companies retain their individ- 
uality in sales enterprise, but are able 
to ship carlots, instead of less than car- 
lot amounts, through pooling of distri- 
bution. 

In operating such a system it becomes 
almost an absolute necessity that these 
shippers store their goods in warehouses 
at the destinations of the carloads, as 
in many cases shippers send more than 
actual orders and must, therefore, hold 
surplus goods for sale. Furthermore the 
car destination, for the majority of 
goods, often falls a few miles short of 
the actual delivery point for several of 
the manufacturers. In both cases it is 
the practice of the shippers to store in 
public warehouses until suitable arrange- 
ments have been made to dispose of the 
goods. 

During the first week of operation, 
according to Mr. Miller, shipments by 
the new association have been as far 
as Los Angeles and into the States of 
Washington, Florida and Massachusetts. 

The thirteen companies are the Col- 
lege Inn Food Products Co., Eigelberner 
Food Products Co., Foell Packing Co., 
Glaser-Crandell Co., Purity Packing Co., 
Illinois Meat Co., Sterling Packing Co., 
King-Fuller-Crandell Co., McKenney Im- 
porting Corporation, E. K. Pond Co., 
Scully Syrup Co., United Fig & Date 
Co. and the Williamson Candy Co. 

Mr. Miller, the secretary of the new 
cooperative, states he will be glad to 
hear from warehousemen throughout the 
country who feel that their location and 
facilities will meet the needs of the fore- 
going shippers. 


Seattle Merger 


Announcement is made in Seattle that 
the Reliable Transfer & Storage Co., the 
Georgetown Transfer Co. and the Gen- 
eral Hauling Co. have been consolidated 
under the Reliable’s name. 

James A. Walker, president of the Re- 
liable, is president and general mana- 
ger of the new organization. Owen 
Sayer, formerly with the General, is as- 
sistant manager. Carl Whitehead and 
George Regan, respectively secretary 
and treasurer, were with the George- 
town. 

The new company is planning to erect 
a warehouse to accommodate its com- 
bined fleet of 35 motor trucks. 
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Bekins Company Requires Employees to Wear 


Uniforms on the Job 


Arte a trial at its downtown plant 
at 1335 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, the Bekins Van & Storage Co. 
has been convinced it pays to have all 
employees wear uniforms, and the plan 
has now been extended to all of the 
Bekins depositories over the western 
part of the country. 

The appearance of the clean, neat 
coat-lapel type uniforms certainly makes 
a remarkable transformation in a group 
of men, as is visualized by the accom- 
panying photograph. A regulation cap 
is also used to complete the orderly line- 
up. Each employee’s name is on the 
front of the uniform, and a big “BE- 
KINS” is on the back. 

One of the most agreeable surprises 
was the way the moving public received 
the new innovation; a number of tes- 


timonial letters have been received by 
the Bekins organization. 

Each employee is provided with two 
uniforms bearing his name and is re- 
quired to turn in the uniforms at least 
twice a week to go to the laundry. The 
company stands all laundry expense, 
amounting to approximately 20 cents a 
uniform. 

The uniforms are purchased in quan- 
tities at $2.50 each, and the caps at $1.50 
each. The uniforms last about six 
months. 

Employees pay 50 cents each per 
week for the service, which means a big 
saving of their own clothes. Individ- 
ual locks are provided for employees; 
here clean uniforms are kept for ready 
change as often as may be necessary to 
insure absolute cleanliness. 





Warehouse’ Service 

Unified With Motor 

Freight in Chicago 
(Concluded from page 23) 


delays through the use of modern equip- 
ment and a fleet of reliable trucks. Thus 
we have lowered our delivery costs and 
speeded up our service so that we can 
adequately handle the additional busi- 
ness we have derived at a nice profit. 

“The important point of view,” he 
added, thoughtfully, “is not haphazardly 
to slash expense items, but intelligently 
to reduce the percentage of delivery cost 
to the productive work obtained from 
our delivery department. Such. meth- 
ods generally result in building a repu- 
tation for regularity in serving the ship- 
pers, and this in turn gains free adver- 
tising and establishes good will, the 
value of which cannot be too highly 
stressed.” 


Rates 


The truth of the foregoing statements 


is well illustrated by the experiences of 
this firm, and enterprising warehousemen 
will do well to give thought to the facts 
set forth. 

A few illustrative tariffs might be in- 
teresting to the trade. These, of course, 
refer to shipments from Chicago. 

Via Class Class Class Class 
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Rail Competition 
Now in Fort Worth 


Railroad competition with established 
warehousing is now a fact in Fort 
Worth. The Texas & Pacific has started 
a general merchandise storage and dis- 
tribution business in a terminal ware- 
house containing 61,000 square feet of 
floor space on its eight floors. The struc- 
ture is fireproof and sprinklered and 
has eleven freight elevators. Cold stor- 
age facilities are provided also. 


Distribution and Warehousing 
une, 1931 


Proper Lighting 
in Warehouse When 
and Where Needed 


(Concluded from page 19) 


objectionable shadows throughout the 
area. 

Where high piling is prevalent, a four- 
unit-per-bay system would prove much 
more satisfactory. 

In case only one unit per bay is in- 
stalled, the circus arrangement should 
be such that three additional units could 
be added if they are desired at some fu- 
ture time. 

The circuit arrangement for these 
lighting units should be such that flex- 
ible control may be obtained at all times. 
The wiring should be of such capacity 
that it will stand additional load without 
excessive voltage drop, should highe: 
wattage lamps be needed. 

In the shipping department, where 
closer visual application is necessary, a 
System which consists of four outlets 
per bay, equipped with the same type of 
reflectors and lamps as specified in the 
foregoing, would give an abundance of 
illumination to permit careful, accurate 
work, with a minimum of mistakes. This 
a should also be flexible in its con- 
trol. 


The Service Shop 


MANY warehouses provide spaces in 

their building for repair operations. 
This has been found necessary because 
damage sometimes occurs to merchandise 
in transportation and of necessity this 
material must undergo repairs before it 
is finally shipped away. 

In order to provide the workmen with 
sufficient illumination for these repair 
operations, it is suggested that this area 
be provided with sufficient illumination 
to permit expedient work. A system of 
RLM Dome Reflectors or Glassteel Dif- 
fusers, equipped with 300-watt lamps, 
spaced 12 feet apart, and mounted 12 
feet high, will prove entirely satisfac- 
tory. 


Maintenance 


y;XPERIENCE has shown that in a 

+4 great many cases one-half of the 
light paid for is thrown away, due to the 
lack of attenticn to simple maintenance 
requirements. 

When once a good system of lighting 
is installed, conscientious effort should 
be made to keep it in efficient condition. 
Proper maintenance—that is, frequent 
cleaning—is just as important to the sat- 
isfactory operation of a lighting system 
as a change of oil is to the automobile 
engine. A good many present lighting 
systems could be made to deliver twice 
as much light as they do, simply by a 
good schedule of cleaning. 

The warehouse operator owes it to his 
employees to be certain that the lighting 
conditions under which he asks them to 
work are not a menace to vision and so 
contribute to the already high percentage 
of accidents and eye defects attributable 
to inadequate or faulty illumination. 
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Distribution and Warehousing 
June, 1931 


Gibson Tells Credit Men 
of Validity and Value of 
Standard Storage Receipt 


HERE is “no substitute for a valid 

warehouse receipt” and there is “no 
substitute for legitimate warehousing 
and only a legitimate warehouse can 
issue a valid warehouse receipt,” A. T. 
Gibson, president of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Co., San Francisco, recently told a 
group of members of the Los Angeles 
Bank Credit Men’s Association. 

Speaking as chairman of the banking 
relations committee of the merchandise 
division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, Mr. Gibson said that 
a warehouse receipt was neither an in- 
surance policy nor a guarantee of qual- 
ity any more than were chattel mort- 
gages or trust receipts. The two excep- 
tions to this rule, he asserted, were that 
the warehouse receipt became a guaratn- 
tee of quality if it so stated or if it so 
stated in attached grade certificates. 

Also, it was well established by legal 
decisions, he declared, that all the title 
which the depositor possessed passed 
with the transfer of the warehouse re- 
ceipt; and it was an elemental process 
of law, in the transfer of a warehouse 
receipt in good faith and in the ordinary 
course of business operations, to transfer 
to the holder the title to the merchandise 
covered by the receipt. There was no 
difference, he pointed out, between a 
warehouse receipt and a bill of lading in 
this respect. 

However, Mr. Gibson continued, a valid 
warehouse receipt did assure the lender 
that the goods on which the money wis 
loaned were in the hands and under the 
care and protection of a neutral cus- 
todian, with the bank or other lender 
having a preferred position over common 
creditors and absolute control of the in- 
ventory through the warehouseman. A 
warehouse receipt was negotiable, he re- 
minded, and, because of favorable Court 
decisions, was preferable to any other 
form of collateral on commodities for 
safety of principal and for quick and easy 
handling in the conduct of business. 

A legitimate warehouse was defined by 
Mr. Gibson as one which conformed to 
the legal requirements necessary to the 
establishment of a bailment by a bona 
fide warehouseman as set forth in the 
uniform warehouse receipts Act, and one 
which is not issuing receipts on its own 
goods or on the goods of a corporation 
which controlled it. 

“The legal interpretation of a ware- 
houseman by Court decision,” he said, 
“is a eoncern legally and customarily en- 
gaged in acting as bailee for hire and/or 
storing merchandise for others for profit, 
and the uniform warehouse receipts Act 
specifically states that only bona fide or 
established warehousemen can issue a 
valid warehouse receipt.” 

Mr. Gibson stated that trust receipts, 
chattel mortgages and receipts of sub- 
sidiary warehouses were not as safe or 
acceptable as were valid warehouse re- 
ceipts for collateral, because of inherent 
weakness. The trust receipt’s fault, he 
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declared, was that it was frequently an 
uncertain and unfamiliar piece of paper 
susceptible to varying interpretations; a 
chattel mortgage had a legal status un- 
der some circumstances only; and the 
receipt of a subsidiary warehouse when 
issued against its own goods or the 
goods of company which controlled it 
could not withstand third-party claims 
and preferred position of the creditor 
was thus eliminated. On the other hand, 
he said: 

“Particular emphasis may be placed on 
the fact that the warehouse receipt is a 
standardized instrument, recognized ev- 
erywhere, accorded everywhere the same 
rights and charged with the same obli- 
gations under the uniform warehouse 
receipts Act.” 


Tooker Firm Builds 
Dock for Lake-River 
Freight at 


(Concluded from page 37) 


Chicago 


until buyers are found, and still save 
money. 

“Our fortunate location on the Chi- 
cago Belt Line Railroad is another ad- 
vantage, as any freight can be trans- 
ferred to any point with a minimum of 
switching. This will save users of our 
service many dollars, as switching rates 
in this area are quite high. 

“In closing, it might be interesting to 
note that because of our dock and tunnel 
system we can offer absolute dry unload- 
ing for goods likely to be damaged by 
water, as the distance between the ship’s 
hold and the tunnel entrance is only 15 
ft. This is easily spanned in wet weather 
by a covering; in fact, in an emergency 
our truck tarpaulins would serve well. 
as they are 20 ft. long. This dry un- 
loading is an important point on which 
many manufacturers questioned us dur- 
ing discussions of their shipping prob- 
lems. 

“We have complete confidence in fu- 
ture developments, and this step of ours 
proves it.” 

As a final word, warehousemen will be 
interested to know that many prominent 
manufacturers have been solicited and 
have expressed a willingness and desire 
to use this service now offered by the 
Tooker firm. Such commodities as sugar, 
flour, feed, soap, wool, salt, paper, cof- 
fee, etc., entering and leaving Chicago 
in cargo quantities, will be handled 
across this dock. 


Triplets Bring Him Job 


Walter Warnke of Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently became the father of triplets, 
Harold, Hariett and Harry. 

Charles F. Mell, vice-president of the 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany of Toledo, learning that Warnke 
was attempting to support his family by 
mowing lawns, sent word to the triplets’ 
father to report for work at the ware- 
house. Warnke did so and got a re- 
munerative job. 
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I. C. C. Prescribes Minimum 
Container Car Tariffs— 
Become Effective July 20 


(Concluded from page 14) 


higher than rates for the same freight 
between the same points in container 
lots ranging from 4,000 to 10,000 pounds. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
successfully to defend such rates, the 
Commission declared. 

“Generally speaking,” the decision 
said, “the usual spread in official classi- 
fication territory between carload and 
less-than-carload rates on a given com- 
modity is two classes. The container 
rates produce many instances where the 
spread is four or more classes. Clearly 
where this occurs the ecarload rates, 
where’ customarily ‘related to the less- 
than-carload rates, would inevitably 
have to be reduced. 

“That such reductions in the carload 
rates would be fraught with dire conse- 
quences to the revenues of the carriers is 
easily foreseen. Under the rate adjust- 
ment prevailing throughout the country 
there are few commodities of important 
movement the rates on which have not 
been established and are not maintained 
upon their prevailing general level by 
reason of the general level of rates on 
other commodities with which they have 
been and may reasonably be compared. 

“If on a number of such commodities, 
therefore, the rates are substantially re- 
duced, the inevitable consequence will be 
a reduction in the rates on other com- 
modities. Any radical change in a rate 
structure so constituted must be ap- 
proached with the utmost caution.” 





A Drop in Canada’s 
Cold Storage Fund 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
STIMATES of the Candian Govern- 
ment’s expenses for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1932, include an item 
of $453,708 for cold storage warehouses, 
according to information received at the 
Department of Commerce. This is a de- 
crease of $46,291 under the expenditures 
during the previous fiscal year. 
—Stephens Rippey. 





Writes on Warehousing 


“Public Versus Private Warehouse 
Service” is the title of an article by John 
H. Frederick, assistant professor of Com- 
merce and Transportation, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in the April 18 
issue of Sales Management. 





An Idea Is Passed Along 


Distribution and Warehousing’s arti- 
cle, “Telephone Technique in ‘Lining Up’ 
the Morning’s Moves” (October, 1930, is- 
sue), was reprinted in the March number 
of The Bekins Busy Bee, the house or- 
gan of the Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
operating in Pacific Coast cities. 
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Bekins Company Requires Employees to Wear 


Uniforms on the Job 


Pte yer a trial at its downtown plant 
at 1335 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles, the Bekins Van & Storage Co. 
has been convinced it pays to have all 
employees wear uniforms, and the plan 
has now been extended to all of the 
Bekins depositories over the western 
part of the country. 

The appearance of the clean, neat 
coat-lapel type uniforms certainly makes 
a remarkable transformation in a group 
of men, as is visualized by the accom- 
panying photograph. A regulation cap 
is also used to complete the orderly line- 
up. Each employee’s name is on the 
front of the uniform, and a big “BE- 
KINS” is on the back. 

One of the most agreeable surprises 
was the way the moving public received 
the new innovation; a number of tes- 


timonial letters have been received by 
the Bekins organization. 

Each employee is provided with two 
uniforms bearing his name and is re- 
quired to turn in the uniforms at least 
twice a week to go to the laundry. The 
company stands all laundry expense, 
amounting to approximately 20 cents a 
uniform. 

The uniforms are purchased in quan- 
tities at $2.50 each, and the caps at $1.50 
each. The uniforms last about six 
months. 

Employees pay 50 cents each per 
week for the service, which means a big 
saving of their own clothes. Individ- 
ual locks are provided for employees; 
here clean uniforms are kept for ready 
change as often as may be necessary to 
insure absolute cleanliness. 





W areho use Service 
Unified With Motor 
Freight in Chicago 


) 


(Concluded from page 23) 


delays through the use of modern equip- 
ment and a fleet of reliable trucks. Thus 
we have lowered our delivery costs and 
speeded up our service so that we can 
adequately handle the additional busi- 
ness we have derived at a nice profit. 

“The important point of view,” he 
added, thoughtfully, “is not haphazardly 
to slash expense items, but intelligently 
to reduce the percentage of delivery cost 
to the productive work obtained from 
our delivery department. Such. meth- 
ods generally result in building a repu- 
tation for regularity in serving the ship- 
pers, and this in turn gains free adver- 
tising and establishes good will, the 
value of which cannot be too highly 
stressed.” 


Rates 


The truth of the foregoing statements 





is well illustrated by the experiences of 
this firm, and enterprising warehousemen 
will do well to give thought to the facts 
set forth. 

A few illustrative tariffs might be in- 
teresting to the trade. These, of course, 
refer to shipments from Chicago. 

Via Class Class Class Class 

‘Town Route 1 2 3 4 
Detroit .... 11 7 53 391% 
Louisville .. 3 83% 71 564% 42% 
St. Louis.... 79 67 53 45 
2 84 





Rail Competition 
Now in Fort Worth 


Railroad competition with established 
warehousing is now a fact in Fort 
Worth. The Texas & Pacific has started 
a general merchandise storage and dis- 
tribution business in a terminal ware- 
house containing 61,000 square feet of 
floor space on its eight floors. The struc- 
ture is fireproof and sprinklered and 
has eleven freight elevators. Cold stor- 
age facilities are provided also. 
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Proper Lighting 
in Warehouse When 


and Where Needed 


(Concluded from page 19) 


objectionable shadows throughout the 
area. 

Where high piling is prevalent, a four- 
unit-per-bay system would prove much 
more satisfactory. 

In case only one unit per bay is in- 
stalled, the circus arrangement should 
be such that three additional units could 
be added if they are desired at some fu- 
ture time. 

The circuit arrangement for these 
lighting units should be such that flex- 
ible control may be obtained at all times. 
The wiring should be of such capacity 
that it will stand additional load without 
excessive voltage drop, should higher 
wattage lamps be needed. 

In the shipping department, where 
closer visual application is necessary, a 
system which consists of four outlets 
per bay, equipped with the same type of 
reflectors and lamps as specified in the 
foregoing, would give an abundance of 
illumination to permit careful, accurate 
work, with a minimum of mistakes. This 
— Should also be flexible in its con- 
trol. 


The Service Shop 


ANY warehouses provide spaces in 

their building for repair operations. 
This has been found necessary because 
damage sometimes occurs to merchandise 
in transportation and of necessity this 
material must undergo repairs before it 
is finally shipped away. 

In order to provide the workmen with 
sufficient illumination for these repair 
operations, it is suggested that this area 
be provided with sufficient illumination 
to permit expedient work. A system of 
RLM Dome Reflectors or Glassteel Dif- 
fusers, equipped with 300-watt lamps, 
spaced 12 feet apart, and mounted 12 
feet high, will prove entirely satisfae- 
tory. 


Maintenance 


H XPERIENCE has shown that in a 

4 great many cases one-half of the 
light paid for is thrown away, due to the 
lack of attention to simple maintenance 
requirements. 

When once a good system of lighting 
is installed, conscientious effort should 
be made to keep it in efficient condition. 
Proper maintenance—that is, frequent 
cleaning—is just as important to the sat- 
isfactory operation of a lighting system 
as a change of oil is to the automobile 
engine. A good many present lighting 
systems could be made to deliver twice 
as much light as they do, simply by a 
good schedule of cleaning. 

The warehouse operator owes it to his 
employees to be certain that the lighting 
conditions under which he asks them to 
work are not a menace to vision and so 
contribute to the already high percentage 
of accidents and eye defects attributable 
to inadequate or faulty illumination. 


Distribution and Warehousing. 
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Gibson Tells Credit Men 
of Validity and Value of 
Standard Storage Receipt 


HERE is “no substitute for a valid 

warehouse receipt” and there is “no 
substitute for legitimate warehousing 
and only a legitimate warehouse can 
issue a valid warehouse receipt,” A. T. 
Gibson, president of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Co., San Francisco, recently told a 
group of members of the Los Angeles 
Bank Credit Men’s Association. 

Speaking as chairman of the banking 
relations committee of the merchandise 
division of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, Mr. Gibson said that 
a warehouse receipt was neither an in- 
surance policy nor a guarantee of qual- 
ity any more than were chattel mort- 
gages or trust receipts. The two excep- 
tions to this rule, he asserted, were that 
the warehouse receipt became a guarah- 
tee of quality if it so stated or if it so 
stated in attached grade certificates. 

Also, it was well established by legal 
decisions, he declared, that all the title 
which the depositor possessed passed 
with the transfer of the warehouse re- 
ceipt; and it was an elemental process 
of law, in the transfer of a warehouse 
receipt in good faith and in the ordinary 
course of business operations, to transfer 
to the holder the title to the merchandise 
covered by the receipt. There was no 
difference, he pointed out, between a 
warehouse receipt and a bill of lading in 
this respect. 

However, Mr. Gibson continued, a valid 
warehouse receipt did assure the lender 
that the goods on which the money was 
loaned were in the hands and under the 
care and protection of a neutral cus- 
todian, with the bank or other lender 
having a preferred position over common 
creditors and absolute control of the in- 
ventory through the warehouseman. A 
warehouse receipt was negotiable, he re- 
minded, and, because of favorable Court 
decisions, was preferable to any other 
form of collateral on commodities for 
safety of principal and for quick and easy 
handling in the conduct of business. 

A legitimate warehouse was defined by 
Mr. Gibson as one which conformed to 
the legal requirements necessary to the 
establishment of a bailment by a bona 
fide warehouseman as set forth in the 
uniform warehouse receipts Act, and one 
which is not issuing receipts on its own 
goods or on the goods of a corporation 
which controlled it. 

“The legal interpretation of a ware- 
houseman by Court decision,” he said, 
“is a concern legally and customarily en- 
gaged in acting as bailee for hire and/or 
storing merchandise for others for profit, 
and the uniform warehouse receipts Act 
specifically states that only bona fide or 
established warehousemen can issue a 
valid warehouse receipt.” 

Mr. Gibson stated that trust receipts, 
chattel mortgages and receipts of sub- 
sidiary warehouses were not as safe or 
acceptable as were valid warehouse re- 
ceipts for collateral, because of inherent 
weakness. The trust receipt’s fault, he 
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declared, was that it was frequently an 
uncertain and unfamiliar piece of paper 
susceptible to varying interpretations; a 
chattel mortgage had a legal status un- 
der some circumstances only; and the 
receipt of a subsidiary warehouse when 
issued against its own goods or the 
goods of company which controlled it 
could not withstand third-party claims 
and preferred position of the creditor 
was thus eliminated. On the other hand, 
he said: 

“Particular emphasis may be placed on 
the fact that the warehouse receipt is a 
standardized instrument, recognized ev- 
erywhere, accorded everywhere the same 
rights and charged with the same obli- 
gations under the uniform warehouse 
receipts Act.” 


Tooker Firm Builds 

Dock for Lake-River 

Freight at Chicago 
(Concluded from page 37) 


until buyers are found, and still save 
money. 

“Our fortunate location on the Chi- 
cago Belt Line Railroad is another ad- 
vantage, as any freight can be trans- 
ferred to any point with a minimum of 
switching. This will save users of our 
service many dollars, as switching rates 
in this area are quite high. 

“In closing, it might be interesting to 
note that because of our dock and tunnel 
system we can offer absolute dry unload- 
ing for goods likely to be damaged by 
water, as the distance between the ship’s 
hold and the tunnel entrance is only 15 
ft. This is easily spanned in wet weather 
by a covering; in fact, in an emergency 
our truck tarpaulins would serve well. 
as they are 20 ft. long. This dry un- 
loading is an important point on which 
many manufacturers questioned us dur- 
ing discussions of their shipping prob- 
lems. 

“We have complete confidence in fu- 
ture developments, and this step of ours 
proves it.” 

As a final word, warehousemen will be 
interested to know that many prominent 
manufacturers have been solicited and 
have expressed a willingness and desire 
to use this service now offered by the 
Tooker firm. Such commodities as sugar, 
flour, feed, soap, wool, salt, paper, cof- 
fee, etc., entering and leaving Chicago 
in cargo quantities, will be handled 
across this dock. 


Triplets Bring Him Job 

Walter Warnke of Toledo, Ohio, re- 
cently became the father of triplets, 
Harold, Hariett and Harry. 

Charles F. Mell, vice-president of the 
Great Lakes Terminal Warehouse Com- 
pany of Toledo, learning that Warnke 
was attempting to support his family by 
mowing lawns, sent word to the triplets’ 
father to report for work at the ware- 
house. Warnke did so and got a re- 
munerative job. 
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I. C. C. Prescribes Minimum 
Container Car Tariffs— 
Become Effective July 20 


(Concluded from page 14) 


higher than rates for the same freight 
between the same points in container 
lots ranging from 4,000 to 10,000 pounds. 
It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
successfully to defend such rates, the 
Commission declared. 

“Generally speaking,” the decision 
said, “the usual spread in official classi- 
fication territory between carload and 
less-than-carload rates on a given com- 
modity is two classes. The container 
rates produce many instances where the 
spread is four or more classes. Clearly 
where this occurs the carload rates, 
where’ customarily related to the less- 
than-carload rates, would inevitably 
have to be reduced. 

“That such reductions in the carload 
rates would be fraught with dire conse- 
quences to the revenues of the carriers is 
easily foreseen. Under the rate adjust- 
ment prevailing throughout the country 
there are few commodities of important 
movement the rates on which have not 
been established and are not maintained 
upon their prevailing general level by 
reason of the general level of rates on 
other commodities with which they have 
been and may reasonably be compared. 

“If on a number of such commodities, 
therefore, the rates are substantially re- 
duced, the inevitable consequence will be 
a reduction in the rates on other com- 
modities. Any radical change in a rate 
structure so constituted must be ap- 
proached with the utmost caution.” 





A Drop in Canada’s 
Cold Storage Fund 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
STIMATES of the Candian Govern- 
ment’s expenses for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1932, include an item 
of $453,708 for cold storage warehouses, 
according to information received at the 
Department of Commerce. This is a de- 
crease of $46,291 under the expenditures 
during the previous fiscal year. 
—Stephens Rippey. 





Writes on Warehousing 


“Public Versus Private Warehouse 
Service” is the title of an article by John 
H. Frederick, assistant professor of Com- 
merce and _ Transportation, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in the April 18 
issue of Sales Management. 





An Idea Is Passed Along 


Distribution and Warehousing’s arti- 
cle, “Telephone Technique in ‘Lining Up’ 
the Morning’s Moves” (October, 1930, is- 
sue), was reprinted in the March number 
of The Bekins Busy Bee, the house or- 
gan of the Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
operating in Pacific Coast cities. 
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I. C. C. Approves 
Rail Abandonment 
of Inland Depots 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


F  eischeceaticagers by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the plan of 
the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley 
Railroads to abandon their off-track sta- 
tions in Manhattan was a major victory 
for the Warehousemen’s Association of 
the Port of New York, even though the 
Commission refused to go along with the 
association in its contention that the 
Commission had no jurisdiction over the 
proposed abandonment. 

The warehousemen’s association ap- 
peared in the case (I. & S. Docket 3544, 
decided April 7 and made public May 4) 
in behalf of the railroads and asked the 
Commission to vacate its order suspend- 
ing tariffs of the two railroads which 
proposed to discontinue delivery and re- 
ceipt of freight at their Manhattan off- 
track stations, on the ground that it had 
no jurisdiction. 

The Commission did vacate the order, 
as of May 7, but denied the warehouse- 
men’s association’s contention that it 
lacked jurisdiction. This denial, of 
course, had no bearing on the effect of 
the Commission’s decision. 

The Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley 
had proposed to abandon their off-track 
stations in Manhattan effective Dec. 1, 
1930. The Pennsylvania stations are lo- 
cated at Watts and Washington Streets 
and Laight and Washirgton Streets, the 
former being known as the Watts Street 
station and the other as the Laight-West 
Street station. The Lehigh Valley has 
three stations which it will abandon, 
known as the Beach Street, Laight Street 
and Washington Street stations. 

On protest by the Merchants Associa- 
tion of New York and numerous other 
commercial concerns and organizations, 
including Independent Warehouses, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the United States Truck- 
ing Corporation, the Commission sus- 
pended the tariffs announcing discontin- 
uance of the service. Independent Ware- 
houses, Inc., operates warehouses in the 
Laight-West Street station of the Penn- 
sylvania and in all three Lehigh Valley 
stations. 

This concern, and the other pro- 
testants, contended that if the Commis- 
sion permitted abandonment of the in- 
land stations, parties receiving freight 
through those stations and storing it in 
the warehouses over the stations would 
be subjected to undue prejudice, because 
they would be required to pay cartage 
charges to the warehouses in addition to 
tke freight rates, whereas competing re- 
ceivers having privilege of storing 
freight in warehouses operated in con- 
nection with the New York Dock Rail- 
way and the Bush Terminal could secure 
delivery to such warehouses without the 
payment of any charges over and above 
the New York rates. 

The Warehousemen’s Association of 
the Port of New York, on the other hand, 
contended that operation of the inland 
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stations subjected its member ware- 
houses to undue _ prejudice, because 


freight was delivered to the Independent 
Warehouses, Inc., without the payment 
of cartage charges, whereas, in order to 
effect delivery to its members’ ware- 
houses, cartage charges must be paid. 

The commission answered both con- 
tentions by citing the St. Louis Terminal 
Case (34 I. C. C. 453), where a similar 
situation was passed on. In that case 
the Commission said, after setting forth 
the evidence: 

“The result, however, is a saving in 
cartage charges to the shippers, who find 
it convenient to use for storage pur- 
poses the warehouses of the transfer 
companies in which are operated the off- 
track stations; while carload shippers 
over these lines who desire to use their 
own or other warehouses for storage 
purposes must themselves bear the cost 
of cartage. The opportunity to use the 
warehouse above the cff-track station is 
nevertheless open alike to all carload 
shippers over these lines, and while the 
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use thereof is attended by pecuniary ad- 
vantages which the exigencies of busi- 
ness will not permit all shippers to en- 
joy, we are of the opinion that such ad- 
vantages ... are not undue.” 

Returning to the New York case, the 
Commission continued: 

“As there was no undue prejudice un- 
der the principle laid down in that case 
as respects parties using the warehouse 
facilities of the Independent Ware- 
houses, Inc., prior to the establishment 
of the inland stations therein, no such 
prejudice will arise if the original situa- 
tion is restored. It should be pointed 
out that, as the bulk of the traffic mev- 
ing through these inland stations does 
not use the warehouse facilities, the re- 
ceivers now must arrange for the deliv- 
ery thereof either to their places of busi- 
ness or to a warehouse. 

“If the inland stations are discontinued 
there will be no change in that respect. 
Thus the receivers now are, and will con- 
tinue to be, in exactly the same situation 
as are parties who take delivery of their 
freight through the Bush Terminal or the 
New York Dock facilities and do not use 
the warehouse facilities. The Inde- 
pendent Warehouses, Inc., which stresses 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Tucson Company Builds 

Business Around “211” 

—Tlts ’“Phone Number 
(Concluded from page 10) 


“We have our own exchange, but we 
make a difference from the usual han- 
dling. The switchboard is placed right 
at the counter. With the amount of 


business which we do over the telephone 


it is essential that ‘centrally located’ 
means located at the counter. As a con- 
Sequence even our occasional drop-in 
customers are immediately aware of the 
fact that the majority of our business 
is done at the telephone. There remains 
the necessity for the personal contac‘s, 
We use the personal contacts not so 
much to get the first job as to insure 
the repeats. Every day it is my duty 
to call on the customers whom we served 
the day before. I stop at the house, in- 
quire whether the service satisfied co- 
pletely; whether there is anything that 
was overlooked for which our services 
would be required; and if they would re- 
member ‘211’ when they needed further 
work of this nature. Thus again the 
contact is made through 211—the follow- 
up is personal.” 





Pacific Freight’s 
Earnings in 1930 


Net earnings of the Pacific Freight 
Lines Corporation, Ltd., and subsidiaries 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1930, totaled 
$155,005, equal to $10.06 a share on the 
15,000 shares of preferred stock out- 
standing in the hands of the public, or 
5.75 times dividend requirements, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the com- 
pany in Los Angeles. 

Gross revenues in 1930 were $2,880,132. 

Gross earnings for the first quarter of 
1931 were reported 15 per cent greater 
than during the corresponding three 
months last year. 

The company is a subsidiary of the 
American Utilities, Inc. 


Mrs. McAuliff Injured 


Mrs. James L. McAuliff, wife of the 
secretary of the David Fireproof Stor- 
age Warehouses, Chicago, was seriously 
hurt in an automobile accident on April 
5. The motor car in which Mr. and Mrs. 
McAuliff were riding was struck by a 
street car. Mrs. McAuliff’s spinal col- 
umn was fractured, and for a time her 
condition was critical. Later reports in- 
dicated recovery. 

Mrs. McAuliff has attended several 
conventions of the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association in company 
with her husband, who is secretary of 
the Illinois F. W. A. 


Schneyer Appointed 


Ray A. Schneyer, for the past eight 
years with the Union Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Los Angeles, has been made 
assistant manager of the Pacific-South- 
west Warehouse Co., Inc., of that city. 
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H. W. Verrall Becomes 
V..P. of the McConnell 
Companies in Chicago 


ERBERT W. VERRALL, for the 
past fifteen years prominently iden- 
tified with merchandise warehousing in 
Chicago, was on April 25 elected vice- 
president of the Railway Terminal & 
Warehouse Co. of that city and of the 
Railway Terminal’s affiliates, the On- 


' tario Warehouse Co., the C. & A. Ware- 


house Co. and the Central Storage & 
Forwarding Co. He was at one time 
secretary and general manager of the 
Chicago Bonded Warehouse Co. 

G. M. McConnell, president of the 
Railway Terminal firm, in announcing 
Mr. Verrall’s election as vice-president, 
said: 

“Mr. Verrall’s appointment’s accom- 
plishments are well known both to ware- 
house operators and to manufacturers 
and shippers in the Chicago territory 
and his broad experience as a warehous- 
ing and distribution executive makes 
him an unusually valuable addition to 
the staff of the Railway Terminal and 
affiliated companies.” 

An authority on commercial fumiga- 
tion of foodstuffs, tobacco and other 
goods handled in general merchandise 
storage and subject to insect infesta- 
tion, Mr. Verrall in 1920 perfected 
methods for protecting tobacco from in- 
sect damage and shortly thereafter ex- 
tended them to successful treatment of 
rice, beans and similar products. Last 
year he sponsored the organizing of the 
Guardite Corporation, now rendering a 
national food products defestation ser- 
vice in merchandise storage plants. 

Mr. Verrall is regarded as an author- 
ity also on customs bonded storage, 
having operated the Chicago Bonded 
Warehouse Co. 


Rimback Opens Plant 


J. H. Rimback, Jr., president of the 
South Orange Storage Co., Inc., South 
Orange, N. J., has opened a warehouse 
business at 241 North Avenue, Westfield, 
N. J., and is operating it as the Rimback 
Storage Co. This is the third unit in the 
Rimback chain. 

The Westfield plant is the old Wood- 
ruff Storage Warehouse, which has been 
inactive in recent years. 


—— 


Santa Rosa Warehouseman 
Merchandising “Bump-O” 


The owner of the Santa Rosa Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Santa Rosa, Cal.— 
A. D. Sund—is now in a dual business. 
In addition to his warehouse activities 
he has become head of the Sund Mop 
and Broom Cleaner Co., which, operating 
in Santa Rosa, is manufacturing a de- 
vice called “Bump-O,” for dust mops and 
brush brooms. 

“Bump-O,” weighing three ounces, and 
which, it is claimed, will remove 99 per 
cent of the dust from a mop without 
washing, and also eliminates broken 
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handles, will be merchandised by Mr. 
Sund among warehouse companies. 

“This device should be welcomed by 
the warehouse industry in general,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Sund, “for the reason 
that it enables a dust mop to be kept 
clean. A dust mop is a dirty germ 
breeder, always full of dust and lint. 
On moving and storage jobs our pads 
come in contact with dust mops, and this 
is unsatisfactory. Every member of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association should have a liberal supply 
of ‘Bump-O’ to sell or give away to 
housekeepers. It is a business-getter for 
the moving and storage business.” 


United’s Improvements 


The United Warehouse Co., Ltd., New 
Orleans, is installing in its Mississippi 
Warehouse, covering approximately 
94,000 square feet of floor space, an auto- 
matic sprinkler system. 

W. R. Wittich, general manager, an- 
nounces also that the company has let 
a contract for building a_ structure 
which it will own, to be known as the 
Paragon Warehouse, a three-story brick 
plant which, sprinklered, will have switch 
track facilities. 





Fire in Warehouse 
of Witness in New 
York Racket Probe 


— raged five hours on the top floor 
of the plant of the Brooklyn Bridge 
Freezing & Cold Storage Co., New York, 
on April 30 and was not put out until 
pneumatic drills were used to penetrate 
the two-foot walls so that hose nozzles 
could be thrust through the openings. 
The structure is located under a Brook- 
lyn Bridge arch on the Manhattan side 
of the East River. 

William Fellowes Morgan, Jr., presi- 
dent of the company, has previously been 
a witness before Commissioner Samuel 
Seabury in the latter’s investigation of 
charges that District Attorney Crain 
had failed to stamp out racketeering in 
the Fulton Fish Market. 

Commissioner Seabury and the city 
fire marshal announced that inquiries 
would be made to determine whether the 
fire was a case of reprisal against Mr. 
Morgan. No facts to substantiate that 
theory were made public, however. 


—S 


Terminal Firm in Toledo 


A new Toledo organization, Harbor 
Terminals, Inc., has been incorporated 
in Toledo, Ohio, by Ralph W. Jex. and 
associates to lease and equip, for han- 
dling package freight and _ general 
cargoes, the city dock property at the 
foot of Madison Avenue. Conveyor and 
crane equipment will be installed. 

Capitalized with 250 shares of no par 
value stock, the company has elected Mr. 
Jex president. Jack Minkow is vice- 
president and treasurer and Moses L 


Okun is secretary. 
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U. S. Supreme Court Forbids 

Railroad “Rebates” in Ware- 

house Case in Philadelphia 
(Concluded from page 11) 


Commission advanced by labeling the 
contract warehouses “consignors,” and 
“consignees.” 

“In point of substance,” the Court 
ruled, “the warehousemen were con- 
signors and consignees of merchandise, 
and they alone could act as such in the 
case of carload shipments which they 
assembled or distributed. In this respect 
they do not differ from freight for- 
warders who render a like service, so 
far as concerns their relations with the 
carriers.” 

The argument advanced by the appel- 
lants in the case that the carriers should 
be left free to remove the discrimination 
by extending the benefit of the allow- 
ances to the competing warehouses was 
attacked by the court, which ruled: 

“Since the allowances are for services 
which include the assembling and dis- 
tribution of carloads from or into less 
than carload lots, the objections to them 
would not be removed by extending them 
to additional shippers of carloads at car- 
load rates, but not to all, nor even to 
all under existing tariffs and classifica- 
tions for the handling of carloads. As 
the Commission found that appellants’ 
warehouses are not public freight sta- 
tions in fact but are such in name only, 
it rightly secured the discontinuance of 
the discrimination by ordering the car- 
riers to cease employing the means by 
which it had been accomplished. 

“But,” the Court continued, “nothing 
said here is to be taken as indicating 
that a carrier may not designate a ware- 
house as a public freight station and 
select an agent for its management 
where a forbidden discrimination is not 
effected.” 


Lower Court Upheld 


In the same decision the Supreme 
Court found that the lower Court was 
acting within the limits of its discre- 
tionary power in staying the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
pending the appeal of the highest Court. 
The latter tribunal found that the prac- 
tice was of long standing, and entered 
into in good faith at a time when the 
discrimination, if it existed, was much 
less serious than at present, and before 
the present prohibitions against such 
discriminations. “Its legality now is not 
free from doubt,” the court observed. 

Associate Justice Owen J. Roberts, a 
Philadelphian, took no part in the con- 
sideration or decision of the case, it was 
announced by the Court. 

The Philadelphia Warehousing & Cold 
Storage Co. intervened, in the arguments 
before the Supreme Court, on the side 
of the appellants, while the Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, one of the 
original complainants, intervened on the 
side of the United States, the case of 
the latter being prosecuted by J. Stanley 
Payne, attorney for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Nine different cases in all were in- 
volved in the proceedings. 
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Rail Abandonment 
of Inland Depots 


(Concluded from page 56) 


the fact that it is not a shipper, also 
urges that it would me unduly preju- 
diced by discontinuing the inland sta- 
tions and not the Brooklyn terminals. 
There is no merit to this contention. The 
wrong prohibited by section 3 (of the 
Interstate Commerce Act) is a discrimi- 
nation between shippers. 

“This record indicates that the facili- 
ties which respondents desire to substi- 
tute for those to be discontinued and the 
services in connection with the receipt 
and delivery of freight moving through 
such facilities will be reasonably ade- 
quate to take care of the traffic moving 
through the inland stations and that the 
public interest will not be adversely or 
unreasonably affected by such discontin- 
vance.” 

The decision, which was written by 
Commissioner Claude R. Porter, reviews 
at some length the history of the estab- 
lishment of the inland stations by both 
the Pennsylvania and Lehigh Valley and 
the facilities offered in the new stations 
which will be used in lieu of the off-track 
stations. 

The Pennsylvania will use its Des- 
brosses Street station, located on West 
Street on the water front, adjoining 
Pier 29. This is about one block from the 
Watts Street station and two blocks from 
the Laight-West Street station. The 
Lehigh Valley will use its Pier 38, lo- 
cated on West Street at the foot of King. 
This location is eight blocks from the 
farthest of the three off-track stations. 


Considerable space was devoted by 
Commissioner Porter to a discussion of 
the traffic congestion in West Street and 
in comparing the facilities at the new 
stations with those at the inland sta- 
tions. The protestant contended that the 
heavy West Street traffic would result 
in delay to trucks which would be com- 
pelled to cross it to get to the pier sta- 
tions. 

The Commission pointed out, however, 
that the elevated highway over West 
Street had taken away much of the ve- 
hicular traffic which formerly moved on 
West Street. It was freely conceded, it 
said, that West Street was not congested 
at all times. 

“We do not believe that the interfer- 
ence in receiving and delivering freight 
at the new stations because of traffic 
conditions will be any greater than at 
the inland stations,” the Commission 
said. 

During the course of discussion of the 
evidence the Commission talked of rack- 
eteering by so-called public loaders, 
though it refrained from designating 
their practices by this word. It came to 
the conclusion that it was up to the 
railroads to put a stop to any rack- 
eteering by public loaders, if any was 
being practised. It indicated, however, 
that there was little compulsion being 
brought to bear on shippers by public 
loaders to force them to use this service 
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in preference to any other method of 
loading trucks. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the Commission recognized officially 
the charges of racketeering and that it 
warned the railroads that they must 
see to it that no such practices were 
carried on in connection with interstate 
shipments, is interesting. So far as this 
writer knows this is the first time the 
Commission has discussed racketeering 
in one of its decisions. The Commission’s 
discussion of the subject follows: 

“The discontinuance of the inland sta- 
tions was also opposed on the ground 
that, if receivers of freight are again 
compelled to take delivery, as formerly, 
at the pier stations, they will be required 
to pay 3 cents per 100 pounds for load- 
ing assessed for that service by so- 
called public loaders operating on the 
piers, which charge is not now incurred 
at the inland stations. Respondents con- 
tend that this charge need not be in- 
curred, claiming that it is optional with 
receivers of freight as to whether they 
will employ the loaders or have their 
own employees load the same. Pro- 
testants state that, in view of past ex- 
periences and in order to avoid difficul- 
ties with the loaders, they are employed 
in practically all instances, and that shin- 
pers therefore are not free to exercise 
preference in the matter as should be 
their privilege. One of the protestants 
stated that the only reason he was un- 
able to use other than public loaders was 
because it necessitated his sending two 
extra men to the station to perform the 
loading. The record indicates that these 
public loaders also operate to some ex- 
tent at the inland stations, although the 
evidence on this point is conflicting. A 
check made on Jan. 17, 1931, at Des- 
brosses Street indicated that in 21 in- 
stances the public loaders were used by 
receivers of freight and in 33 instances 
they were not so used, On Jan. 16, 1951, 
the Laight-West Street station public 
loaders were used by 15 per cent of the 
receivers of freight. Of course, the car- 
riers should see to it that receivers of 
freight are in all respects free to use or 
not to use the services of public loaders 


at their freight stations.” 
—Stephens Rippey. 





Stanley Back from Tour 


Edgar S. Stanley, owner of the Star 
Truck & Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, 
returned to Los Angeles on April 30 
after a trip to Hawaii, Japan, French 
Indo-China, Straits Settlements, Dutch 
East Indies, Australia and New Zea- 
land. With him were Mrs. Stanley and 
their son, Morgan. They sailed from 
San Francisco last September. 





Hartford Firm’s Big Job 


The Hartford Despatch and Ware- 
house Co. began, May 16, carrying out a 
contract awarded it by the State of 
Connecticut to move the scattered State 
departments into the State’s new office 
building in Hartford, the capital city. 
The work is not expected to be com- 
pleted until the fall months. 
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Newbold Succeeds His 
Father as _ President 
of Merchants Company 


~ a meeting of the board of directo; 
of the Merchants Transfer & Sto; 
age Co., Washington, D. C., on April 27 
John L. Newbold, Jr., was elected presi. 
dent, succeding his father, the late Joh 
L. Newbold, Sr. 

William J. Eynon, vice-president of th 
Federal-American Bank & Trust Co., wa; 
chosen chairman of the Merchant: 
board; Frank G. MacAloon was maé 
treasurer, and Leonard B. Doggett he. 
came assistant treasurer. The ney 
board of directors includes John L. Ney. 
bold, Jr., Fleming Newbold, Mr. Eynon, 
C. B. Buck, second vice-president ané 
secretary, and B. L. Price and David ? 
Smith, respectively first and third vice. 
presidents. 

The junior Newbold had been the 
firm’s treasurer for two years. He said 
on the day of his election as president 
that the earnings during the first quarter 
of 1931 showed a satisfactory increas 
over the corresponding period last year. 

The Merchants, a $2,000,000 organiza- 
ion, ranks as one of the most important 
corporations in the capital district. Both 
its preferred and common stocks are 
listed on the Washington Stock Ex. 
change. 


















Creemens Succeeds 
Merle Turner With 
Los Angeles Firm 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Fred 

- H. Bixby, president of the Los An.- 
geles Warehouse Co., Los Angeles, that 
Merle E. Turner has resigned, effective 
June 1, as secretary, manager and operat- 
ing executive. Mr. Turner is a past pres-§ 
ident of the California Warehousemen’s 
Association and is nationally known in 
the industry. 

Mr. Turner is succeeded by Harry 
Creemans, for many years with the firm. 
In his capacity as superintendent of 
warehousing and trucking operations he 
supervised some of the company’s im- 
portant removal jobs, including the Los 
Angeles Public Library and the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce, 





A Douglas Development 


The Douglas Public Service Corp., Inc., 
has been licensed by the New York Cof- 
fee and Sugar Exchange to store cane 
backstrap molasses for delivery against 
Exchange future contracts. The tanks 
licensed are in Marrero, La., and have 
a capacity of approximately 3,000,000 
gallons. 





New Little Rock Firm 


The Advance Transportation Co., Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark., has filed articles of in- 
corporation, capitalized at $4,000, to do 
a general warehousing, freight terminal, 
trucking and freight forwarding busi- 
ness. M. A. Stone is president, C. A. 
Lewis is secretary and E. S. Callahan 
is treasurer. 
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Railroads Serving New York 
Plan New System of Delivery 
of Carlot Freight Shipments 


i agreement “in principle” on a 
method of delivery of carload 
freight shipments directly to consignees 
at a uniform charge for all points in 
New York City was reached on May 19 
by representatives of shippers and rail- 
roads serving the metropolitan territory. 
When all details of this store door de- 
livery plan, prompted by motor truck 
competition with the rail carriers, have 
been worked out it will be submitted to 
the presidents of the railroads for their 
consideration. If they approve, the sys- 
tem would go into effect early in 1932; 
possibly before then. 

Merchandise warehousemen in New 
York are marking time, awaiting an- 
nouncement of details as to what rates 
may be established. On those tariffs 
will depend whether the system is to 
take storage business away from the 
established public warehouses. 

The delivery system. which contem- 
plates the shipment of carload lots from 
points outside the city and their deliv- 
ery by truck to individual consignees, 
would apply only to merchandise by na- 
ture adapted to this method. It would 
exclude perishable commodities and 
heavy machinery, as examples. 

Under the agreement reached on May 
19 the shipper would have the option of 
consigning freight either to railroad 
piers or to the premises of the con- 
signees. In the latter event the rate 
would be the standard tariff to the pier 
plus a delivery charge. 

A charge of 10 cents a_ hundred 
pounds has been discussed by shippers, 
but details on this phase are yet to be 
worked out. Warehousemen are watch- 
ing to see whether the charge might be 
fixed considerably lower than that, with 
the railroads absorbing the difference——- 
an eventuality which conceivably would 
tend to have an adverse effect on the 
public storage business. 

The interested shippers are discussing 
the feasibility of collecting both the 
freight and delivery charges on the 
premises of the consignees. 

The tentative agreement was reached 
at a meeting in the offices of the Eastern 
Trunk Line Association, with R. N. 
Collyer, the organization’s president, in 
the chair. The railroads were repre- 
sented by their vice-presidents in charge 
of traffic or the latter’s delegates. Ship- 
pers’ organizations represented included 
the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 
Board and the Merchants’ Association of 
New York. 

It was said that the trucking from 
pliers to stores probably would be super- 
intended by the Railway Express 
Agency, which would arrange, on behalf 
of the railroads, for contracts with 
trucking companies inasmuch as its own 
facilities would be inadequate to handle 
the business. Shippers recently rejected 
a store door delivery plan suggested by 
the railroads and involving the use of 
the express company to arrange truck- 
ing contracts, the shippers objecting to 
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the trucking contract terms as inequi- 
table. 

Although the inland freight terminal 
to be erected by the Port Authority is 
expected to take care of store delivery 
service for less than carload lots, it was 
said that the plan proposed under the 
agreement might later apply to this type 
of freight. 

Those who framed the agreement 
voiced the belief that the plan would 
overcome the defect which caused a re- 
cent Interstate Commerce Commission 
veto of a previous store-door delivery 
operation. The Commission, although 
endorsing the principle, found that con- 
tracts between the railroads and truck- 
ing companies for service in New York 
resulted in rate discriminations in favor 
of shippers using the system. The 
adoption of the uniform delivery charge, 
it was said, would end this objection. 

If the railroads serving New York 
adopt a store-door delivery plan they 
will follow the example of lines serving 
such cities as Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and a number of communi- 
ties in Texas. The demand for such 
service began with the growth of motor 
truck competition, which ate into the 


package freight business of the rail 
lines. 

C. L. Hilleary, vice-chaiman of the 
Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory 


Board, voiced the general attitude of 
shippers toward the outcome of the con- 
ference which resulted in the agree- 
ment. 

“The results of the meeting,” he said, 
“represent an agreement in _ principle 
between the railroads and the shippers. 
It awaits only the addition of some de- 
tails and the approval of the railroad 
presidents. This is a most encouraging 
development for shippers.” 


Shippers represented at the meeting 
said they believed that an early solution 
of the store-door delivery problem was 
at hand. They pointed out that the 
railroads had evidently agreed among 
themselves on a method of providing 
such service and had abandoned their 
earlier disinclination to assume respon- 
sibility for freight after it left railhead. 

The delivery system which was re- 
jected by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission entailed the use of “con- 
structive” stations along the North 
River. These were imaginary points to 
which the railroads paid the trucking 
charges and from which the charges 
were paid by the consignee. The Com- 
mission found that in some instances 
the railroads paid the truckmen so high 
a rate for delivery to such stations that 
the truckmen could charge consignees 
very small fees for completing delivery. 
In effect, the Commission found, the 
railroads were subsidizing the truck 
companies. 

Store-door delivery was resumed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio last summer, but 
Was soon suspended upon protest by 
other railroads. In return the Pennsyl- 
vania, Lehigh Valley and Erie lines made 
changes in their provisions for trucking 
to inland stations. 
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Ordinance in New Orleans 
Requiring Moving Reports 
Upheld by Federal Court 


rTMHE New Orleans city ordinance re- 

quiring operators of warehouse, 
transfer, draying, express and other 
vehicles to make reports to police of the 
movement of household goods and other 
effects from one place of abode to an- 
other within the city, is upheld in an 
opinion handed down by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The case was brought into Federal 
Court by August J. Schick, owner of a 
transfer and _ storage business, who 
sought an injunction against the city. 
His contentions were that the ordinance 
was violative of both the 13th and 14th 
Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The lower Court denied Mr. Schick’s 
petition. The Appelate Court, sustain- 
ing the District Court, points out that 
the police powers of New Orleans were 
established by the State Supreme Court 
in a suit brought by Mr. Schick; fur- 
ther, the higher Court holds that the Fed- 
eral Constitution had not been violated. 
The ordinance in question was adopted 
by the commission council on March 6, 
1928, and is in keeping with similar or- 
dinances which are in effect in many 
of the larger American cities. The com- 
plainant claimed that the ordinance im- 
posed involuntary labor, under penalty 
of fine or imprisonment, for failure to 
perform such duties; that he was arbi- 
trarily deprived of his property without 
due process of law; and that the ordi- 
nance abridged and infringed his rights 
and privileges of managing his private 
affairs for his own benefit. 

In its opinion the Circuit Court states 
that police power includes the power to 
adopt regulations designed to promote 
general prosperity by protecting con- 
tract or property rights or to protect 
the public generally, or a class or classes 
of citizens from fraud or criminal mis- 
conduct. Persons having liens or other 
property interest in household goods or 
personal effects in possession of such 
residents may be prejudicially affected 
by clandestine moving of*such goods, the 
ruling states. Such reports as required, 
the Circuit Court holds, may prevent 
concealment of household goods or other 
effects fraudulently obtained and with 
a purpose of seeking to conceal them, and 
it is for the branch of government 
which is vested with police powers to 
determine whether’ such _ regulation 
should be adopted as a means of pre- 
venting, or aiding in the detection of, 
crime, or to protect contract or property 
rights of citizens. 

The opinion concludes that the busi- 
ness of moving household goods is subject 
to reasonable regulations under police 
powers. 


J. S. Hollmeyer 


Joseph Stevens Hollmeyer, president of 
the Granada Transfer Co., Cincinnati, 
died on May 21 after suffering a stroke 
of apoplexy. He was 63 years old. 
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W. M. Le Moyne Dies 
Suddenly in Office 
in Chicago; Was 76 
ILLIAM MURRAY LE MOYNE, 
founder and president of the old 
Park Fire Proof Storage Co., now a 
branch of the Warner Bros.-Kennelly 
Co., Chicago, died suddenly on May 16 
while in his office at the Park warehouse, 
1750 North Clark Street. He was 76 
years old. 

Nationally known in the household 
goods storage business, in which he had 
a host of personal friends, Mr. Le Moyne 
was born in Pittsburgh, son of John V. 
Le Moyne, prominent attorney. He had 
lived virtually all his life in Chicago. 
He was graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Harvard Law School. 
He founded his warehouse business in 
1900. 

Mr. Le Moyne was a member of the 
National Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation, the Canadian Storage & Trans- 
fermen’s Association and the Illinois 
Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, 
and was a familiar figure at many of 
the National’s conventions. In Chicago 
he belonged to the University, Saddle 
and Cycle, Chicago Yacht and Huron 
Mountain clubs. 

Mr. Le Moyne is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Gertrude McKennon Le 
Moyne, and a brother and five sisters. 
Funeral services were held on May 18 
at Graceland Cemetery Chapel. His 
home was in the Parkway Hotel, 2100 
Lincoln Park West. 


Mrs. T. L. Morton 


Mrs. Thomas L. Morton, wife of the 
founder, treasurer and operating execu- 
tive of the Model Storage Warehouses, 
Newark, N. J., died on April 20 after 
several months of failing health. She 
and her husband, who is _ president- 
emeritus of the New Jersey Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association, last year 
celebrated their golden wedding anniver- 
sary. Their son, W. A. Morton, is presi- 
dent of the company. 


R. W. Sutton 


Robert W. Sutton, for the past twenty 
years manager of the safe deposit de- 
partment of the Long Island Storage 
Warehouses, Inc., Brooklyn, died on 
April 10. He had formerly been with 
the Lincoln Warehouse Corporation, 
New York, and the old Brooklyn Ware- 
house & Storage Co. 


Thornton Thompson 


Thornton Thompson, president of the 
United Drayage & Rigging Co., San 
Francisco, and president of the Dray- 
men’s Association of San Francisco, died 
late in April. Funeral services were 
held on April 23. 


Zora Beckett 


Zora Beckett, for the past nine years 
associated with his son, Roy A. Beckett, 
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in the operation of the Salt Lake Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Riverside, Cal., died 
on April 24 at his Riverside home after 
an extended illness. He was 61 years 
old. 


W. S. Farnsworth 


William S. Farnsworth, senior partner 
in the pioneer draying firm of Farns- 
worth & Ruggles, at 109 Davis Street, 
San Francisco, died on April 26, He was 
71 years old. 


H. A. Lehman 


H. A. Lehman, secretary and treasurer 
of the Camden Rail & Harbor Terminal 
Corporation, Camden, N. J., died on 
April 22. 


A. E. Gash 


A. E. Gash, manager of the Merchants 
Cold Storage Co., Minneapolis, died on 
May 1. 


J. A. Carrothers 


J. A. Carrothers, who founded the Car- 
rothers Transfer Co. in Dennison, Ohio, 
about twenty years ago, died at his home 
there on April 17. He was 65 years old. 


C. H. Ridall 

Charles Hanson Ridall, president of 
the Tech Food Products Co.-Wainwright 
Cold & Phoenix Common _ Storages, 
Pittsburgh, died on May 10. 





Correction 


In connection with Arizona’s amend- 
ments, effective June 12, to the uniform 
warehouse receipts Act, erroneous in- 
formation was published in the May is- 
sue of Distribution and Warehousing. 
One gathered from reading text on page 
7 and text on page 67 that Arizona was 
about to become the forty-fifth State to 
join in the movement to make the re- 
ceipts Act uniform, thus leaving only 
three more States to act. 

As a matter of record, Arizona’s new 
legislation comprises amendments only, 
these having been approved both by the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
and the American Bar Association. 

In other words, the receipts Act was 
already on Arizona’s statute books and 
there are still four States, and not three, 
which have not yet adopted the uniform 
law. The four are Georgia, Kentucky, 
New Hampshire and South Carolina. 





Miller Has New Offices 


The Philadelphia offices of the follow- 
ing companies all operated by Harvey C. 
Miller have moved into new and larger 
quarters in the Broad Street Station 
Building: 

Merchants Warehouse Co., Atlantic 
Tidewater Terminals, Philadelphia ‘Tide- 
water Terminal, Keystone Warehouse 
Co. (of Buffalo, N. Y.) and Norfolk 
Tidewater Terminals (of Norfolk, Va.). 
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Examiner’s Proposed Report 
Holds Northern California 
Dairy Rates Are Reasonable 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


a” attempt by the Terminal Refrig- 
erating Co., Los Angeles, to cap- 
ture some of the storage business on 
eggs shipped from northern California 
points to the East, but stored in transit 
en route, will fail if the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission adopts a proposed re- 
port submitted by Examiner Myron 
Witters on a complaint brought by the 
Los Angeles firm. 

The complaint alleged that rates and 
transit rules applicable to dairy prod- 
ucts, in carloads, originating in Califor- 
nia north of Santa Margarita and Cali- 
ente and moving via Los Angeles to 
points in transcontinental groups A to 
M, were unreasonable, unduly prejudi- 
cial and in violation of the long-and- 
short-haul clause of section 4. 

Examiner Witters said the chief 
source of complaint was the failure by 
the railroads to provide any storage-in- 
transit arrangement at Los Angeles on 
dairy products originating at the north- 
ern California points, while granting 
such privileges at northern California 
points. 

Though the complaint covered dressed 
poultry, eggs, butter, and cheese, the 
complainant was primarily interested in 
eggs, the examiner said. The other 
products were included in the complaint 
merely because named in the tariff. 

Examiner Witters pointed out that the 
railroads provide for storage at Ogden 
and points east of Ogden and that the 
normal! route of movement from northern 
California to the East would not be 
through Los Angeles; and that, while 
the transit privilege permitting storage 
at the northern California points had 
been in effect since October 1, 1927, only 
fourteen cars of eggs had been moved 
under that arrangement. 


Charge Not Sustained 


Taking these things into considera- 
tion, he said, the evidence submitted in 
the case failed to sustain the charge of 
undue prejudice. 

As to the alleged violation of the 
fourth section, he said the movement 
from the northern California points to 
the East via San Francisco or other 
northern California points could not be 
fairly compared to the movement from 
northern California to the East via Los 
Angeles. In applying the fourth sec- 
tion, he said, like transportation and ser- 
vices must be compared. 

—Stephens Rippey. 


OC 


Gott Elected 


Edwin C. Gott, long associated with 
cold storage warehousing and widely 
known in the perishable foods trades, has 
been elected vice-president of the Chi- 
cago Cold Storage Warehouse Co., Chi- 
cago. He succeeds R. J. Douglas, Jr., 
resigned. 
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New Incorporations 
as Announced Within 
the Storage Industry 


California 


L°s ANGELES—Bear State Refriger- 

ation Service Co., 901 South Ard- 
more Street. Cold storage and refrig- 
erating plants. Company is headed by 
W. L. Crosby and Lynn Smith, 5165 
Fountain Avenue. 

Los Angeles—Blue Van & Storage Co., 
7960 West 3d Street. Storage ware- 
house and van service. Joseph W. Blue, 
404 North Crescent Heights, heads the 
company. 

Los Angeles—Freight Delivery Co. 
Organized. Headed by Rowe Sander- 
son, 670 South Howard Boulevard, and 
George L. Colburn, 4922 West 8th Street. 

Los Angeles—Lyon Household Ship- 
ping Co. Furniture transfer and mov- 
ing. Capital, 2500 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Burton D. 
Wood, Seymour W. Wurfel and M. Nagle, 
San Diego. 

Florida 


Daytona Beach—Brown’s Motor Freight 
Line, Inc. Capital not stated. Princi- 
pal incorporator, L. R. Brown, Tomoka 
Avenue, Ormond. 

Jacksonville—Georgie-Florida Freight 
Lines, Inc. Capital not stated. Princi- 
pal incorporator, C. G. Shultz, 3687 Hed- 
rick Street. 

Illinois 


Brimfield—Central Transfer Co. Capi- 
talization, $20,000 common stock. In- 
corporators, R. W. Edith and W. H. 
Cecil. 

Chicago — Chicago Terminals’ Co., 
Room 1904, 134 North Lasalle Street. 
Terminal warehouse and transfer ser- 
vice. Capital, $50,000. Incorporators, 
Russell E. Olsen, Albert O. Olsen and 
Carlton L. Banker. 

Chicago—Mid-City Corporation, 30 
North Green Street. Cold and dry stor- 
age. Capital, 10,000 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Woolsey 
McA. Pollock, O. Taft and R. C. Nash. 

Chillicothe—Newell Transfer Co., 765 
2nd Street. Nominal capital, $3,000. 
Incorporators, Arthur F. Newell and 
Harry A. Davis. 

Peoria—Peoria Motor Freight Co. 
Capitalization, $100,000 common stock. 
Incorporators, C. W. Verkler, Lewis 
Merk and Ernest Garrison. 

West Kewanee—Carter Transfer Co., 
1310 Prospect Street. Capital, $3,000. 
Incorporators, Leslie V. Florence, M. 
Carter and C. W. Carter. 


Indiana 


Hammond—Shore Line Forwarding & 
Distributing Co., Inc. Capital, 2000 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 
rators, Lewis E. Speildenner, Frank J. 
Wirtz and Matthew J. Wirtz. 


Kentucky 


Bellevue—Hein Transfer Vo. Capital, 
$5,000. Incorporators, George F. Hein, 
Joseph H. Hein, B. Ruth Armstrong and 
George A. Hein. 
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Massachusetts 


Boston—Talbot Moving & Storage Co., 
4 Talbot Street, Dorchester. Storage 
warehouse and transfer service. Eli 
Davis heads the company. 

Michigan 

Detroit—Triangle Motor Freight For- 
warding Co., 5448 24th Street. Capital, 
$75,000. Incorporators, Robert B. Got- 
fredson, Raymond J. Thomas and Louis 
R. Richards. 

Traverse City—Nelson Carmody Mo- 
tor Freight, Inc., 611 Lake Avenue. 
Capital, $10,000. Incorporators, M. M. 
Carmody and William N. Carmody of 
Petoskey and Glen D. Nelson of Cadil- 
lac. 

Mississippi 

Gulfport—Sea Coast Warehouse & 
Distributing Co. Warehouse and trans- 
fer service. Capital not stated. Incor- 
porators, R. L. Simpson and M. S. Poole. 


Missouri 
Kansas City—Union Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co., 613 New York Life Building. 
Cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 
Principal incorporator, Peter Todaro. 


St. - Louis—Cass Avenue Terminal 
Warehouse Corporation. Storage ware- 
house and trucking service. Capital, 


$25,000. Principal incorporator, R. W. 
Meredith, 7358 Colgate Street. 


New Jersey 

Belleville—Motor Forwarding Co. 
Capital, $100,000. Incorporators, David 
Zuckerman and Emanuel Oransky. 

Newark—Liberty Transportation & 
Storage Co. Storage and express ser- 
vice. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, 
Joseph Lusardi and Peter Tauriello. 

Newark—New Jersey Motor Freight 
Clearing House, Inc. Warehouse service 
and freight express. Capital, $100,000. 
Incorporators, Harrison E. Brown and 
James Biondi. 


New York 
Brooklyn—Borough Hall Storage & 
Warehouse, Inc. Storage warehouse 


and moving. Capital, $20,000. Repre- 
sentative, Winick & Barnett, 570 7th 
Avenue, Manhattan. 

Brooklyn—Empire Street Van Corpo- 
ration. Capital, 200 shares of no par 
value stock. Representative, Smyth & 
Meleney, 420 Lexington Avenue, Man- 
hattan. 

New York City—Associated Leaders 
Motor Freight Companies, Inc. Capi- 
tal, $10,000. Principal incorporator, 
M. D. Kopple, 66 West 40th Street. 

New York City—Bronx Van & Storage 
Co. Moving and storage service. Capi- 


tal, $9,000. Principal incorporator, P. 
P. Petrone, 654 Westchester Avenue, 
Bronx. 


New York City—Gothal Furniture 
Warehouse, Inc. Warehouse and mov- 
ing service. Capital, 200 shares of 
common stock. Principal incorporator, 
H. B. Sale, 15 East 41st Street. 

New York City—Kramer & Houser, 
Inc. Storage warehousing. Capital, 
$10,000. Incorporators include L. H. 
Wacker, 140 West 42nd Street. 


(Concluded on page 64) 
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Construction, 

Developments, 

Purchases, Etc. 
California 


OS ANGELES—Overland Terminal 
Warehouse Co., identified with the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, has super- 
structure under way on its $150,000 6- 
story warehouse at 9th and Alameda 
Streets. 

Newport Beach—Standard Ice Corpo- 
ration, Vernon, is considering building 
a $40,000 cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant in Newport Beach. 

Orange—Orange Ice & Cold Storage 
Co. has approved plans for a $35,000 ad- 
dition to its cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant. 

Redwood City—Union Ice Co., San 
Francisco, is planning construction of a 
$75,000 1-story cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant, 100 by 120 feet, on Brew- 
ster Avenue, Redwood City. 

San Francisco—San Franvisco Ware- 
house Co. is building a $25,000 2-story 
steel frame and brick addition. 

Watsonville—Union Ice Co., San Fran- 
cisco, is planning construction of a 
$100,000 1-story cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant, 75 by 100 feet, in Wat- 
sonville. 

Georgia 


Cordele—Sawyer Coal & Ice Co., 
Macon, has completed plans for a $75,- 
000 cold storage warehouse and ice 
plant in Cordele. 


Illinois 


East St. Louis—lIllinois Central Rail- 
road Co. is completing plans for a $250,- 
000 1-story and 2-story warehouse and 
freight station on Front Street. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—National Freight Co., 
New York, has opened offices and a 
freight house at 439 South Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis. R. E. Har- 
ris is manager and J. P. Collins, Jr., is 
commercial agent. 


Iowa 

Cedar Rapids—Hubbard Ice Co., 1124 
Ist Street, Northwest, has filed plans 
for an addition to its cold storage ware- 
house and ice plant. 

Davenport—Kohrs Cold Storage Co., 
1225 West 2nd Street, will build a $25,- 
000 2-story and basement cold storage 
warehouse on West 2nd Street. 


Michigan 

Blissfield—Toledo Ice & Coal Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is considering building a cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant in 
Blissfield. 

Kalamazoo—National Storage Co. has 
purchased the business of the Kalama- 
zoo branch of the Richards Storage Co. 
of Grand Rapids and Muskegon. 

Marquette—Cohadas_ Brothers have 
opened a cold storage warehouse which 
cost $100,000 to build. 


Missouri 


St. Louis—The Illinois Terminal Sys- 
tem has through its subsidiary, Midwest 
(Concluded on page 64) 
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BEAUTY and UTILITY Combined in the GRAMM Series AX 


Radiators, headlights, fender lights, 


Standard features of design in- 


elude Continental engines—out- design. 


side mounted, large size gasoline 
tank—-Gramm system of _ front 


spring shackling, which elimi- 


nates wheel ‘‘shimmy’’—Mather 


chrome-vanadium springs. 


EXPORT 
Willys Overland Corporation 


oledo, Ohio 
Willys Overland Crossley,Ltd 
Stockport, Eng. 


Straight rating 8,000 Ibs. 


Beauty has now taken its place as an essential feature of truck 
The Gramm AX has achieved that aristocratic ap- 
pearance so desirable to users of panel and light delivery 
bodies without sacrificing the power, strength and stamina so 
necessary for long economical life and reliable operation. 


GRAMM MOTORS, INC., DELPHOS, OHIO 
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KINGSLEY. SERVICE INC. 
WAREHOUSE ARCHITECTS 


103 E. 125TH ST 
NEW YORK N.Y. 
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New Incorporations 

as Announced Within 

the Storage Industry 
(Concluded from page 62) 


New York City—United Motor Ter- 
minals, Inc., incorporated under Dela- 
ware laws to do a terminal warehouse 
and express service. Capital, 240,000 
shares of no par value common stock. 

Ohio 

Akron—Akron Motor Cargo Co. Capi- 
tal, 150 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, James H. Orr, Owen C. 
Orr and Lester D. Godwin. 

Akron—James H. Fitch Motor 
Freight Co. Capital, 250 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, V. M. 
Fitch and J. H. Fitch. 

Cleveland—John Klann Moving & 
Trucking Co. Capital, 250 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, John H. 
Price, William H. Price and L. M. 
Michels. 

Cleveland—Sparks Moving & Trans- 
fer Co. Capital, 100 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Walton 
Sparks, Juanita Sparks and Harlan E. 
Sparks. 

Cleveland—Trunk Line Motor Freight, 
Inc. Capital, 200 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, R. L. Davis, N. 
W. Wilson and Florence M. Healy. 

Cleveland—Watson Transfer Co. Capi- 
tal, 250 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, A. T. Watson, Catherine 
M. Burkart and Jay G. Short. 

Toledo—Harbor Terminals, Inc. Capi- 
tal, 250 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Jack Minkow, Ralph W. 
Jex and Moses L. Okun. 

Toledo—Petrie Cartage & Storage Co., 
218 Lafayette Street. Capital, 250 
shares of no par value stock. Incorpo- 
rators, Edwin S. Petrie, Hazel Dye and 
John A. Forshey. 


Tennessee 


Morristown—North Side Warehouse 
Co. Capitalization, $25,000. Incorpo- 
rators, D. R. Bacon, W. E. Hidges and 
J. E. Burke. 

Texas 


Austin—Texas Cold Storage, Inc. 
Cold storage warehouse and express 
service. Capital, $1,000. Incorporators, 
Chris Herry and R. G. Holekamp, both 
of San Antonio. 

Corpus Christi—Red Ball Fast Freight 
Lines, Inc. Capital not stated. Princi- 
pal incorporator, L. C. Curry, 1715 Mor- 
gan Street. 

Fort Worth—Texas 
minal Warehouse Co. Warehouse and 
cold storage. Capital, $50,000. Incor- 
porators, J. L. Lancaster, J. B. Payne 
and M. D. Cloyd. 

Hearne—Citizens Ice Co. Cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. Capital 
not stated. Incorporators, O. G. Hud- 
son and Glen Sample. 

Houston—Public Fur Storage Co., Inc. 
Cold storage warehouse. Nominal capi- 
tal, $4,500. Incorporators, Bernard Ros- 
marin and A. S. Maier. 

San Antonio — Dependable Motor 
Freight Lines, Inc. Capital not stated. 


& Pacific Ter- 
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Principal incorporators, M. Raven, 628 
West Elmira Street. 


Taylor—Consumers Ice Co. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Capi- 
tal not stated. Incorporators, F. J. 
Scurlock and J. W. Haverl. 

Waco—Unclaimed Freight House, 


Inc. Storage Warehouse and freight 
express and transfer service. Capital, 
$20,000. Incorporators, William UH. 


Lampkin, J. G. Lancaster and V. J. Lan- , 


caster. 





Firm in Jersey City 
Gets Third Mortgage 


One of the largest mortgage loans to 
be made on property in Jersey City, 
N. J., was closed recently when the Penn- 
sylvania Dock & Warehouse Co. obtained 
from the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany a loan of $1,300,000 on its ware- 
houses at the Jersey City terminal. The 
mortgage is payable April 17, 1932, at 
6 per cent. 

The warehouses, just north of Ex- 
change Place, consists of a _ pierhead 
building, 970 by 100 feet, eight stories 
high; two eight-story concrete ware- 
houses and loft buildings, each 220 by 
300 feet, and an eight-story could storage 
building, 160 by 220 ft. The land on 
which the buildings are erected was 
leased by the railroad company to the 
warehouse organization on Aug. 20, 1929, 
for a term of twenty-one years with 
privilege of two additional terms of 
twenty-one years each at a rental of 
$50,000 for the first eleven years and a 
rental for the remainder of the term tu 
be determined. 

This makes the third mortgage to be 
placed on the warehouses. The first was 
made for insurance on lives and grant- 
ing annuities, Aug. 1, 1929, for $5,750,- 
000, and the second was given to the 
Real Estate Land Title & Trust Co. of 
Philadelphia for $3,000,000. 





Move in Wisconsin 
to Tax Merchandise 


Storage Warehouses 


A BILL introduced in the Wisconsin 
+\ State Legislature by Assemblyman 
Harold M. Groves of Madison on April 
28 proposes to tax commercial storage 
warehouses 1 cent per square foot of 
space, exclusive of any space used for 
storage of household furniture. 

The measure provides also that all 
goods or merchandise stored in ware- 
houses would be exempt from taxation. 
This is intended to simplify the occu- 
pational tax on warehouses. 





Hansen Back From Europe 


Guido J. Hansen, president of the Han- 
sen Storage Co., Milwaukee, and Mrs. 
Hansen have returned from a motor tour 
which took them into Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria, Jugo-Slavia, Italy, 
Sicily, France, Tunis, Algeria and Mo- 
rocco. They drove 7000 miles. 

The United States leads other coun- 
tries in the storage business, Mr. Han- 
sen said on arriving in Milwaukee. 
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Construction, 
Developments, 
Purchases, Ete. 

(Concluded from page 62) 


Industrial Development Co., received , 
permit to erect a $3,100,000 19-story 
warehouse, station and office building jy 
the double block bounded by Lucas Aye. 
nue and High, Morgan and 12th Street; 


Nebraska 


Omaha—Central Ice Service Co., Kap. 
sas City, Mo., has filed plans for a $3), 
000 1-story and basement cold storag: 


warehouse and ice plant at 1607-1613 


North 24th Street, Omaha. 


Nevada 


Reno—Southern Pacific Railroad Co 
has asked bids on a $65,000 1-story ware. 
house and freight building, 40 by 27) 
feet. 

New York 


Watertown—Winslow Trucking Co,h 


which last year merged into the ware. 
house firm of Marcy-Buck & Winslow. 


Inc., has filed notice of company disso. 


lution under State laws. 
Ohio 


Cleveland—Baltimore & Ohio Rail-f 
road Co. has plans for a $140,000 1-story§ 


and 2-story warehouse and freight 


building, 75 by 350 feet, at Main anf 


River Streets. 


Toledo—H. C. Lee & Sons Co. has pur-§ 


chased a _ six-cylinder three-ton truck 
with special van body of 1200 cubic feet 
capacity, made by the Schaefer Body 
Co., Cleveland, and having special com- 
partments for pictures, 
ware, etc. 


Toledo—Moreton Storage Co. is con-} 


sidering rebuilding that portion of its 
warehouse recently wrecked by fire with 
a reported loss of about $100,000. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia—Reading Co. 
plans for a $60,000 1-story warehouse on 
3d Street, near Berks Street. 
Pittsburgh—Duquesne Warehouse Co. 
is planning expenditure of $3,000,000 on 
a 10-story and basement warehouse, 32! 
by 560 feet, with garage and terminal 
facilities, 
Streets. 
Rhode Island 


Providence—Rhode Island Warehouse 
Co. has filed notice of decrease in capi- 
tal to $25,000 from $100,000. 


Texas 


Cleburne—North Texas Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Fort Worth, has secured 
permission to operate a motor freight 
line, two trips daily, from Fort Worth 
to Cleburne. 

Rio Grande—Central Power & Light 
Co., San Antonio, has plans for a $90, 
000 1-story cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant, 40 by 70 feet, in Rio Grande. 


Virginia 
Fredericksburg—Interstate Ice Co, 
Richmond, has approved plans for 4 


$35,000 1-story cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant in Fredericksburg. 


clocks, glass-f 


has filed : 


at 10th and Pennsylvania § 
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